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KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. 
A Uprical Drama. 


FROM THE DANISH OF HENRIK HERT~z. 


BY BON GAULTIER. 


Dramatis Persone. 


Kinc Rene, of Provence. Sir ALMERIK. 

ToLANTHE, his daughter. Esn Jauta, a Moorish Physician. 
Count TRISTAN, of Vaudemont. BERTRAND. 

Sin JAUFFRED, of Orange. Marra, his wife. 


The scene lies in Provence, in a valley of Vaucluse, and lasts from mid-day to sunset. Time—The middle 
of the 15th century. 


To the left (of the actor) stands a house of one story, covered with roses and clustering 
vines. A garden runs backwards from the house, in which the vegetation displays a 
tropical luxuriance. Some date-palms in the foreground. At the end of the garden 
is seen a wall of rock, overgrown with brushwood, and in it a door so covered with moss 
and stones, that it is only perceptible when open, Behind this wall lofty mountains stretch 
into the distance. 


FIRST SCENE. 


BERTRAND. Immediately afterwards, SiR ALMERIK. Then MARTHA. 


BERTRAND (entering from the house).—It was the bell! Some message from 
the king! 

( Crosses the stage to the rock, and opens the concealed 
door. Returns immediately with Sir Almerik, but 
keeps him standing at the entrance.) 

Sir Almerik! What dolIsee? You here! 
Nay, stop! Stand back! For here may no one enter. 
Aumenik.—I may and will. 
BERTRAND.— I'm serious, Sir Knight. 
For none must enter here. You have deceived me. 
Hearing the bell, and with it, too, the sign, 
I felt assured that it must be Raoul. 
ALMERIK.—Raoul comes not. But in his stead the king 
Has sent me hither. See his royal ring— 
This letter, too, which I have brought for thee ! 
BERTRAND.—His ring? A moment !—Yes, it is the king’s. 
A letter! Sir, your pardon, while I read it. 
* Frankly confide i in Almerik, and give him 
‘‘ Whatever information he desires.’ 
—This changes matters quite. Frown not, my lord, 
For, if you know the secret of this place, 
Then you must know, that prudence i is my duty. 
ALMERIK (advancing with Bertrand to = front of the stage). _—I know the place’s 
secret? Save the mark! 
The message which King René charged me with, 
Leads me, along these mountains’ wild ravines, 
Into a pass, concealed among the rocks, 
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And through dark alleys, over rugged cliffs, 
Right to this door—where, with amazement, I 
Find, ’midst the crags, instead of howling waste, 
A paradise ;—and see, yon house, how fair! 
How rich and glorious all! I’m wonder-struck ! 
Pray tell me, what this mystery may import ? 
BERTRAND (distrust fully). —Did you not learn it from the king ? 
ALMERIK.— Not I! 
Nothing was said to me 
BERTRAND.— That is not well. 
From me—you must perceive—'tis surely meet, 
You look to learn still less. 
ALMERIK.— Nay, Bertrand, nay, 
This is your jest ! 
BERTRAND.— ’Tis sober, serious fact. 


MarTHA (appearing at the door of the house). 


Marraa.—Whom, Bertrand, are you speaking with? What’s here ? 
Sir Almerik ? 
BERTRAND.— He brings King René’s ring, 
And knows the sign to gain admittance; yet 
Are all things else unknown and strange to him. 
This is not right. He must at once begone. 
ALMERIK.—Begone, when the king sends me ? 

BERTRAND.— Ay, although he did. 
MarrHa.—Stay, Bertrand, stay! (Zo ALMERIK. je W hat is your message, sir ? 
ALMERIK.—I was to say, that in an hour the king 

Would come with his physician, Ebn “Jahia. 
Martua.—The very famous Moor, I know him well— 
ALMERIK.—Comes with the king, and you were to make sure— 

These were his words—that all things were prepared, 

As the leech order’d you. 

BERTRAND,.— ’Tis well, ’tis well! 

The king may trust to us. Some hours ago 

Was Ebn Jahia here. 

MartTiaA,— And yet, Sir Knight, 

His majesty imparted nothing more ? 
ALMERIK.—He was in haste, and full, meseem’d, of thought. 

The Moor, this Ebn Jahia, had arrived, 

Raoul was ill, and sec retly the king 

Called me aside—* I can depend on you,” 

He said—* and in your secrecy confide ; 

Follow the messenger, who will conduct you, 

And then fulfil your charge.” 

MartTHA.— And this was all 

Was told you by the king ? 

ALMERIK.— Not all, and yet 

What more he spake was wrapp’d in mystery. 

He mused awhile, then, hesitating, said, 

‘“‘ Think well; I count on your fidelity ; ; 

You'll find my daughter, where you are to go.” 

Then all at once he suddenly broke off, 

Penn’d in keen haste the letter which I brought, 

And bade me go. 

MArRTHA.— The letter ? 

BERTRAND.— Ah, yes! The letter! 
Martha (takes-and reads the letter),—'Tis the king’s hand. How can you doubt 

his tale ? 

BEerTRAND.—No, you are right, I had forgot the letter. 
ALMERIK.— Then by the let tter you may “gathe or, how 

The king desires, that from your lips I learn 
What things soe’er ’tis needful I should know— 
All the more needful, that I’m called to fill 

In my friend’s room the charge, which yet to me 

Is maze and mystery all. Who is this ‘daughter 

The king did tell me of ? For Margaret 

Is, I know well, in Britain, and Lolanthe 
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Martua.—lIs bere. 
ALMERIK.— Here? Iolanthe is in Spain, 
Pent in a convent, where she hath been rear’d 
Since infancy. 
MaArTHA.— It is not so, Sir Knight. 
*Tis here she lives. A mystery this, indeed, 
As you have said, and of the strangest, too. 
Yet, as it now is hidden from the world, 
So look we on, with sad and troubled eyes, 
Into a time shall make all clear and plain. 
ALMERIK.—I do beseech you, Bertrand, tell me all! 
BERTRAND.—I will, since such his majesty’s desire. 
You oft, no doubt, have heard of the dispute 
About Lorraine, that raged so long between 
Our king and Vaudemont. 
ALMERIK.— I know it well. 
Yet is that ancient quarrel now forgot : 
The terms of peace, by Burgundy arranged, 
Secure—as rumour gives the story out— 
King René’s daughter’s hand in marriage to 
The son of Count Antonio Vaudemont. 
This daughter, Iolanthe, was a child, 
When this alliance was determined on. 
BrRTRAND.—Amen. God speed the issue! Well, sir knight, 
The compact scarce was settled, when, you know, 
The palace was consumed by fire, which scared 
The sleeping house at midnight from their pillows, 
On this occasion, Iolanthe—who 
Scarce numbered then one year—was all but lost. 
Already raved the flames on every side, 
Round the apartment where the baby lay. 
To save her life one course alone was left— 
We from the chamber window let her down, 
And caught her safe on cushions as she fell. 
—Yet, or through fear or injury from the fall, 
Suffice to say, the child had lost her sight. 
ALMeRIK.—Had lost her sight ? 
MarTHA,— Ay, even so, my lord. 
Imagine our distress—her sire’s despair. 
Alas! a child so gentle and so sweet, 
And of her sight bereft—how sad, how hard! 
The hope, that with her life was intertwined, 
Extinguished, and the old and bitter feud 
About. Lorraine renewed—ay, and renewed 
Too sure, alas! more fiercely than of old. 
For the Count Vaudemont will never brook 
His son should have a blind girl for his mate. 
He will believe, and hence his wrath will fire, 
A cheat was practised on him, and that she 
Was blind before the truce was ratified. 
ALMERIK.—Surmise to him most probable. But the king, 
What did he in this strait ? 
BERTRAND.— At first he veiled, 
In studious silence, that the child was blind, 
Which none had e’er discovered from her looks 
But soon from Cor dova he summon’d hither 
The very famed physician, Ebn Jahia, 
Whose skill is counted nigh miraculous. 
He came and tried all sorts of remedies ; 
With sagest counsel, too, he showed us how 
To rear her up in tender fosterage ; 
And, last of all, he in the stars perused 
Her horoscope. 
ALMERIK.— And there ? 
BERTRAND.— Found hope for us, 
That Iolanthe, in her sixteenth year, 
Her eyesight should recover, and the nerves, 
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‘Till then relaxed, regain their former power. 
‘That time is come which we have pray’d for long, 
And Ebn Jahia’s already with the king. 
He orders remedies which we apply, 
Yet what their purpose I never have known ; 
The hour, he says, hath even now arrived— 
God knows if e’er it will! 
ALMERIK.— But Iolanthe, 
How heavily her fate must weigh her down! 
has no thought herself, that she is blind. 
ALMERIK.—No thought—no thought! You surely jest with me! 
Martua.—Ah no, sir knight! you very soon may learn, 
That all which I have told you now is true, 
Yet first let me enjoin you earnestly, 
When you converse w ith Iolanthe, still 
To guard your lips with most religious care, 
That so no syllable shall cress their bounds, 
Which to the eye bears slightest reference. 
This is the strict injunction laid on all 
Who come within these precincts. Nothing name, 
Which through the power of vision must be known ; 
Speak not before her of the light of day, 
Nor of the moonbeams in the placid night, 
Nor of its thousand stars. Alas! no stars 
Illume the lasting night wherein she dwells ! 
AtmertIk.—And have you ke} »pt subservience to this rule? 
BeRTRAND.—We school’d ourselves from her most tender years, 
When there was little danger if we failed. 
ALMERIK.— With what intent has it been hid from her, 
That she is blind ?—and who desired it so ? 
MartHa.—We know not whether ’twas the king’s resolve, 
Or whether Ebn Jahia so advised ; 
Yet I can easily explain the cause. 
A coronet shall one day deck her brows, 
As you are ware—so does her future offer 
A picture full of joy, should all go weil. 
But it is feared, the consciousness of blindness 
Might settle deep into her tender soul, 
Untune her spirit, and from her senses take 
Their equipoise, and that clear cheerfulness, 
Which are a throne’s most beauteous ornaments. 
This consciousness we therefore would prevent. 
Atmertk.—This is the reason, then, why she lives here, 
Secluded from the world and all who might 
Betray to her the secret of her loss ? 
BertTRaND.—’Tis even so. This valley, lock’d within 
The heart of yonder mountains of Vaucluse, 
Is from the eye of all intruders safe. 
You know, it is King René’s chief delight 
‘To tend and cultivate his plants and flowers ; 
Thus all you see was by himself arranged, 
And with the trees and shrubs his daughter grew. 
Here knows she every spot—is ne’er rat loss, 
To find her way about without a guide. 
Nor has her education been o’erlooked. 
She weaves, spins, tends the garden-plots, and is 
For ever occupied, and ever cheerful. 
Songs makes she, too, and sings at leisure hours. 
AtmerIk.—Makes songs ! 
BERTRAND.— 








Ay, she makes songs. The king himself 
Taught her the cunning of the troubadours ; 

And ne’er a master of them all need blush, 

‘To own the verses which her fancy weaves. 
Awumerik.—All this I can explain and understand ; 

Yet how she ne’er suspects her blindness, I 

Can scarce conceive—nay, must delusion deem. 
MarTHA,—Such it appears to you, whose eyesight serves 
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As a sure guide to every step you take. 
Involuntarily you turn your gaze 
Towards each sound that stirs. Nay, even in darkness, 
The accustomed light with fancied gleam deceives you ; 
But he, who from his earliest infancy, 

From birth, perhaps, hath lack’d the power of sight, 
How shall he deem his fellow-creatures see ? 

What's sight to him? What can he comprehend, 

Of all that wondrous power that’s in the eye ? 

If by its aid we can with ease embrace 

All that surrounds us; so the blind do hold 

Hearing, touch, feeling, the air’s soft impress, 

And other means innumerable, at command, 

Which are to us incomprehensible. 

—This shall yourself observe, as I have said, 

Before you have been long with Iolanthe. 


ALMERIK.—I must confess, I long to see this wonder. 


—Yet one thing more, that puzzles me, explain. 
She lives alone with you—apart from all ; 
Is this secluded valley all her world ? 


3ERTRAND.—You err to think, that Iolanthe is 


So lonely, so forlorn. Behind these mountains 
Lies, as you know, the convent of St. Clara; 

And oftentimes the abbess and the nuns 

Come here to see her; and the king himself 
Brings with him stranger guests from time to time. 


ALMERIK.—And so she lacks for nought, and is content, 


If but some stranger on occasion come ? 
Of all the riches which the world presents, 
Of all its glories, vision hath she none ? 
Does she not question you ? 


MARTHA.— That is a point, 


On which ’tis not so easy to reply. 
It may be, she suppresses many a thought. 
She knows there is an entrance to this vale, 
Hears the bell sound when any one arrives, 
Brightens to hear it, and in silence waits, 
With ear intent. Yet doth she never ask, 
Where is the entrance, whitherward it leads ; 
For she has heard that there are many things 
She must not ask, but rather trust to age. 
-—So ’tis with children. Speak to them of God, 
Of power omnipotent, of another life, 
And mark how they will listen, opening wide 
Their little eyes in wonder, as some doubt— 
A passing shade—is painted on their looks, 
And then, at last, with touching faith, repose 
On what to them’s incomprehensible. 
So now for Iolanthe the whole world 
Is one vast mystery, which she oft would pierce. 
Then will her father or the abbess say, 
“ Rest thee content, my child: thou art too young. 
Some future time thou’lt comprehend it all.” 
In this she piously confides ; nor dreams, 
She wants the eyes’ clear sight, to compass all 
The splendours of this goodly universe. 
—May it not be, sir, w hile we darkly muse 
Upon our life’s mysterious destinies, 
‘That we in blindness walk, like Iolanthe, 
Unconscious that true vision is not ours ? 
Yet still is faith to us hope’s beckoning star. 


Atmertk.—In this, good Martha, hast thou truly spoken. 


—But tell me, where is Iolanthe now ? 


BERTRAND.—Sne sleeps. 
ALMERIK.— How! Sleeps? And now? 


BERTRAND.— 


3y the physician’s order every day. 

















































For just an hour, 
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Yet is it not a soft and natural sleep, 
But something which I know not how to deem. 
By strange and uncouth words, and singular signs, 
Does Ebn Jahia charm her to repose ; 
Then doth he place upon her breast a stone, 
Polished and set in gold, — I do believe, 
It is a talisman, an amulet,— 
And only when he has removed the gem, 
Does she awake again. I will confess, 
This troubles me. 
ALMERIK.— Yet may you well rely 
On Ebn Jahia’s skill. 





BERTRAND.— So will I hope. (The bell rings.) 
Martua.—Bertrand, the bell! 
BERTRAND. — Nay, then, it is the king. 


Atmerrik.—Comes the king often hither ? 
MarTHa.— Yes, when he 

Has fixed his quarters at the neighbouring palace, 

We see him frequently. But yet at times 

Travel and other duties call him hence, 

And then whole months will pass without his coming. 
AtmeErIK.—Knows Iolanthe, then, it is the king ? 
Marrua.—No, she doth not, and that is well remembered. 

She has no thought of that. She calls him father, 

We others call him Raimbout,—such the name 

Of one that was a famous troubadour. 
AvtmMeERIK.—Break off! The King! 











SCENE SECOND. 


ALMERIK, MartTua, 


Rene.—I bring thee here, dear Martha, 
Good Ebn Jahia. As I learn, he hath 
Been here to-day already once before. 
How goes it now? 

MARTHA.— Even to a wish, my liege. 
Rene.—All that the leech enjoined thou hast fulfilled ? 
Neglected nothing? Has Iolanthe lain 
With eyes close bandaged every night ? 
MarTHa.— She has. 
Rene.—(to Espn Janta.) That was aperilous venture, 

She bears it. Yet the chance was fortunate, 
That the bee stung her on the temple lately. 

This served us fora plausible pretext. 

Ah! sure the little bee deceived itself. 

In this fair world, that’s tended by her care, 
Where, like a flower, she grows amidst her flowers, 
The insect, dazzled by the fragrant bloom, 
Deemed that it nestled in a rose’s bud. 
Forgive me! It is sinful thus to speak 

Of my own child. But now no more of this. 
Thou long’st to see the fruitage of thy skill. 
Go, then, to lolanthe. Bertrand! Martha! 
Follow him in, perchance he may require you. 


(Exit through the concealed door.) 


Kino Rene, Ean Jawa, and BERTRAND, enter through the concealed door. 





It is strange 


(EBN JAHIA exit into the house, followed by BERTRAND 


and MARTHA. ) 
Now, Almerik, tell me, wert thou not amazed, 
To see this valley so serene and still ? 
Was it notso? A little paradise ? 
Aumerik.—Indeed it is ! 
RENE.— Oh, had it been my fate, 
Here in the midst of all that most I love, 
Of beauty, science, art, to spend my days, 
How gladly, then, had I foregone, for ever, 
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Naples, Lorraine, and this long, bitter strife 
With Vaudemont ! 
ALMERIK,— This strife is now healed up ; 
And you expect Count Tristan here ere long. 
Then all shall end in peace. 
RENE.— I hope it may, 
And this my hope has daily gained in strength. 
I told you—did I not ?—that I expected 
Jauffred of Orange. He resided long 
At Tristan’s castle. The Count’s teacher he 
In minstrelsy, and poetry, and song. 
The youthful Count (so Jauffred tells me) owns 
A happy turn for poesy—a sense 
Refined and gentle, with a mind of rare 
Endowment and e: apacity of thought. 
He sang to me a Sirventese, writ 
By Tristan, nobly felt, and couch’d in words 
Of a rare b eauty. This I needs must own, 
Though he be minde d hostilely to me, 
And wouk lwith ¢ srasping hand usurp Lorraine. 
—But hush! I hear a voice. 
( Goes to the house and looks in at the door.) 
See, Ebn Jahia 
Has waken’d her! Slowly her eyes she raises ; 
She speaks ; yet spe aks as in a dream, while he 
Looks down observantly into her eyes. 
Now doth he lay the amulet once more 
Upon her bosom—and she sleeps again. 
ALMERIK.—How singular ! 
RENE.— Most singular! This Moor 
Possesses powers that fill me with alarm. 
He comes. Now leave us, Almerik! Yet stay! 
Hence tothe palace. Here I must remain. 
Soon as a letter comes from Tristan, haste 
And bring it here to me. ‘Thou know’st the sign, 
And how to sound the bell. 
ALMERIK.— Adieu, my liege. 
(Exit, as Ean Janta enters from the house.) 
RENE.—My Ebn Jahia, com’st thou like the dove, 
That bears the olive-branch? Thou lookest grave, 
And, as thine art, unfathomable. I 
Cannot divine the import of thy looks. 
Esn Janta.—lI have the strongest hopes, my noble liege. 
Rene.—Is't so? Oh, thou'rt an angel sent from heav’n! 
Thy dusky visage, like that royal Moor’ 8, 
Who knelt beside our great Redeemer’s cradle, 
Heralds the star, shall cheer the troubled night. 
Oh, say, whereon thou hast set up thy hope, 
What is thy counsel, what thou next will do ? 
’Tis written in a book, which late I read, 
That oftentimes an unsound eye is cured 
By application of the surgeon’s knife. 
This thou wilt never try, my Ebn Jahia; 
Thou know’st the eye is a most noble part, 
And canst not gai such mastery o’er thyself, 
As to approach my Iolanthe’s eyes 
With instrument of steel. Nay, thou must dread, 
To mar the beauty of their azure depths, 
That dark, deep fount, which, touch’d with sadness, still 
Wells forth such glorious radiance. Oh, her eyes, 
How is it possible, that night should brood 
On two fair orbs of such transcendant sheen ? 
Esn JAnIA.—Nay, be at ease! You need not fear for this. 
’*T would aid us little, should I have recourse 
To instruments. 
RENE.— What is thy purpose, then ? 
Esn Janta.—Your pardon, good, my lord! My treatment is 
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A mystery, like all my leech’s craft ; 
It scarce would serve my purpose to divulge it 
Tis not the fruitage of a moment’s growth, 
No, but the slow result of wakeful years, 
Shape 1d—step by step conducted to one point, 
Whereat it shall succeed, so speed it heaven! 
And on this very day it must succeed, 
Or fail for ever. 
RENE.— How! This very day ? 
Esn Jauta.—Soon as the sun has sunk beneath the hills, 
And a soft twilight spreads along the vale, 
Such as her eyes, still to the light unused, 
May bear untroubled, I will test my plan. 
Rene.—Ah, Ebn Jahia, prithe e, not to-day 
From day to day, from ‘hour to hour, have I, 
With restless ez agerness, look’d onwards for 
This moment—and, alas ! now it hath come, 
My heart grows faint, and wishes it away. 
—Think what I peril! When the sun goes down, 
My fairest hope, perchance, goes down with it. 
Thouw'rt wrapt in thought. “Art thou content to pause ? 
Esn Janta.—lI will not wait. 
RENE.— Then tell me, dost thou fear ? 
Art thou not certain of the issue? Thou 
Didst put to question yonder silent stars, 
From which thy potent art can answer wring. 
What was their answer, tell me, Ebn Jahia? 
The horoscope—was’t happy ? 
Esn JAHIA.— Yes, it was. 
I told yousoalready. Yet thestars 
Inclinant, non necessitant. The ny influence 
The fortunes of mankind, yet do the »y not 
Control with absolute force the laws of nature. 
Yet be at ease: I have no fear for this. 
—Another hindrance menaces my skill. 
Rene.—A hindrance ? 
Espn JAHIA.— One, my liege, I apprehend, 
Which you will find it hard to obviate. 
lolanthe, ere I bend me to my task, 
Must compre hend what she till now has lack’d— 
Must learn this very day that she is blind. 
Rene. —No, Ebn Jahia, no, this cannot be! 
Esn Janra.—It must be, or my skill is powerless. 
Rene. —No, no! oh, never! never! Thou wilt not 
Constrain me to this monstrous cruelty ? 
And strip her all at once, with sudden wrench, 
Of that unconsciousness, has been her blessing ? 
Not slowly, by degrees, but all at once, 
Force on her tender soul this fearful truth ? 
And if the cure should fail us after all? 
Hast thou forgot, how we, year after year, 
With care almost i incredible, have watch’d 
To keep from her this melancholy truth ? 
This course thyself suggested—shewi ing me 
The difficult road, which I was bound to follow. 
Now, wilt thou raze the fabric thou hast reared ? 
Say, wherefore, wherefore? 
Ean JABIA.— I will tell you wherefore, 
So please you lend a favouring ear a while. 
You deem, belike, our sense of vision rests 
Within the eye; yet is it but a means. 
From the soul’s depths the power of vision flows ; 
And those fine nerves, that on the eye converge, 
From the brain’s secret workshop emanate. 
Iolanthe must be conscious of her state— 
Her inward eye must first be opened, ere 
The light can pour upon the outward sense. 








A want must be developed in her soul ; 
A feeling that anticipates the light ; 
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A craving sense—for know, my noble liege, 
That nothing e’er is on mankind bestowed, 


Unless for it he feel necessity. 


Deep in his soul a yearning must arise 
For a contentment, which it strives to win. 
Let me, for you, examplar take from what 


Your studies make familiar. 


That fair art— 


That joyous science of sweet poesy, 
Which is so widely famed throughout Provence, 
Mankind receive it by the muses’ favour. 


Is it not so? 


But how ? 


Do all receive it ? 


No; only he within whose bosom dwells, 
As in a dream, a bright poetic world; 
And who pants after it with quenchless love. 


Rene.—I'll not contest with thee, good Ebn Jahia! 


I may not cope with thee in lore profound. 
Yet pity’s voice speaks loudly in my heart, 


And drowns thy arguments with mightier tones. 


I cannot do it ! 


Espn JAntA.—E’en as you will, 


No, it may not be. 


I only can advise, 


And if you will not trust to my advice, 
Then I am useless here. 
Hence to the convent I! 


If your resolve shall alter. 


So, fare ye well! 
There you will find me, 
Yet, bethink you; 


If this day sink behind yon mountain tops, 
Then all my skill cannot again avail. 


(Exit through the concealed door.) 
RenE.—Oh, dreadful strait! and I so dearly bought 


A hope, which yet so soon may be undone! 
Shall I destroy at once her cheerful mood, 
Convert it into comfortless despair, 

And see her youth grow pale by slow degrees, 
Wither and die, in mournful consciousness ? 
This is Jahia’s obstinacy merely ; 


He yet shall y 


ield. 


I will not rest, until 


He hears me, and submits to my desire. 


(Exit after Espn Jauta, as MARTHA and BertRAND enter.) 
MartTHA.—The king gone hence, and, as it seemed, in wrath, 


And Ebn Jahia nowhere to be seen! 
What has occurred ? 


BERTRAND. — 


Indeed, heav'n only knows ! 


Yet am I ill at ease, as matters stand: 
Much do I fear that Ebn Jahia will 


Fail at our utmost need. 


MarTHA.— 
BERTRAND.—Heaven grant that I be wrong ! 


Nay, think ye so? 
Yet like I not 


The dark and moody nature of the man; 
And, to be frank with you, I feel a dread 
Of one endow’d with such mysterious pow’r. 
There lies the child upon her couch, as though 
Life were extinct ; one motion of his hand, 
And sleep, as if by magic, seals her eyes. 
This is not—cannot come to good! 


MARTHA.— 


Content thee, 


Nor so torment thyself with causeless fears. 


Thou knowest well, that when her sleep is o’er, 


And from her breast the amulet removed, 


She beams afresh in bright and blooming health. 


Is it not marvellous, how this strange sleep 


Strengthens her more, much more, than sleep at night, — 


Gives vigour, and enlivens every sense ? 
Yea, ev’n her eyes, as I have noted oft, 

Are deepen’d in their lustre when she wakes, 
As though the rays of light had found a way 
Into their orbs, while she lay slumbering : 


This is, I trust, a fayourable sign. 
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BERTRAND.— Well, well, the yu may’st be right; and time will shew !— 
Let us away! Mue ‘h yet is to be done 
Among cur people 3 yonder in the fie! d. 
We may withdraw from Iolanthe now: 
She sleeps, and cannot wake till our return. 
(Exeunt behind the house.) 












THIRD SCENE, 


TRISTAN of Vaudemont, JAUFFRED of Orange, cach with a cithern slung upon his 
shoulder. 










JAUFFRED (stopping in front of the concealed door).—Look to your steps! ’Tis 
dark as midnight here ! 
TrisTAN.—Push onwards! Stay! Here is a door! 
JAUFFRED.— A door ? 
TrisTan.—Patience! A bolt—it yields! What do I see? ( Both enter.) 
JAUFFRED.—Heavens! What a gust of exquisite perfume ! 
Tristan.—A garden—here! shrined in the mountain waste ! 
What beauty, too, what order! Only look! 
JAUFFRED.—I am amazed. 
TRISTAN.— What man is he, that owns 
This witching spot? You know the country well, 
And dwell hard by. 
JAUFFRED.— Indeed, I cannot say. 
Of such a paradise I never dream’d. 
A garden of the tropics—studded o’er 
With ail rare flowers! Behold the lofty palms ! 
TrisTAN.—The mansion rising through—how beautiful! 















Half hid with roses and with clustering vines ! 
—And yet its inmates ? 
JAUFFRED.— 





Not a soul see I. 

I could be sworn, this paradise arose 
In some fair summer night, when Dian gave 
One golden hour to her Endymion, 

Veiling beneath these rocks their fearful joys ! 

But its inhabitants have taken flight. 
TristTan.—No, no, life must be here; here busy men 
Dwell, build, and are industri ious. ‘Only look, 


These footmarks on the pathway ! 
JAUFFRED.— 











You are right. 


A tiny foot and dainty | Let us on! 
By following this we scarce can go amiss. 





See here, it leads right onwards to the building ! 
TRIsTAN.—No, let us wait till somebody appears. : 
We should be most discourteous. Bad enough, 
That we have come thus far without consent ! 
JAUFFRED.— Well, as you ple ase. So Fortune favour us, 
As she hath done, I'll courteous be right gladly. 
For, in good sooth, great fortune hath been ours. 
Hath it not, Tristan? See, how things have fallen! 
As near the convent idly on we stroll’d, 
Whiling the time with interchange of song, 
I chanced to spy King René passing near, 
Wrapt in close talk wae the Cordovan leech. 
To ’seape his glance, you drag me after you, 
And, hurrying on o’er rock and wilderness, 
Here, at the mountain’s base, we chance upon 
Yon entrance, framed by artificial skill. 
Following it up, awhile we grope about 
In darkness, and—in short, have landed here. 
— But tell me now, what motive prompted you, 
So to avoid the king? To meet him, ‘twas, 
That you came here. You urged me to attend 
Upon you at the interview to-morrow ; 
And you—’tis known familiarly to all— 
You have been long affianced to his daughter. 
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JAUFFRED.—I grieve to hear it, for King René’s sake. 


J AUFFRED.— 
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Tristan.—Affianced! Yes, they say so. Yet was I 
Scarce nine years old, when I was thus betrothed. 
My father made the terms with Burgundy, 
When we a truce concluded with the king. 
But, Jauffred, now I’m grown to riper years ; 
And as this contract, in the full career 
Of victory, wrong’d and robb’d me of my rights, 
So on this marriage look I now with hate. 
Unwillingly I came; unwillingly 
In this vile business I am like to move. 
kk 
For many a day, I know, his joy has been 
The goodly promise of these nuptiz ul ties. 
TRISTAN.—Goodly to ‘him the »y may be, I believe. 
—Do you know his dé iughte or ? 
No, she has been rear’d 
In some far Spanish convent, and came home 
Here to her father, but to meet with yéu. 
—But let us, friend, bethink us where we are! 
We forced our way in, and it must be own’d 
The spot is charming. But the question now, 
Is, can we quite as easily retire ? 
TrisTan.—Nay, never fear. 
J AUFFRED.— Would you not, then, find out 
Whether this mansion hath inhabitants ? 
Assail the door! Shall I, then ? 
TRISTAN.— Nay, let me! 
In case some demon lords it in this place. 
*Tis just, the danger first should light on me, 
Whose charge it was, that lured you on to it. * 
( Knocks at the door.) 


No—no one comes! 


J AUFFRED.— Try if the door will open. 
TrisTAN.—It gives not way. 
J AUFFRED.— Press harder—it will yield ! 


TrisTAN.—So be it, then! (Opens thedoor.) Heavens, Jauffred, what a form! 
JAUFFRED.—Some spirit ? 
TRISTAN,— How! Aspirit? Yes, methinks— 
One of the radiant ministers of light ! 
Look! 
JAUFFRED (looking in).-- A fair girl upon a dainty bed! 
Surely she sleeps ! 
TRISTAN.— She sleeps He xr breathing heaves 
Her bosom gently—ge ntly § sinks it down. 
See now, a smile is hoverin ¢ on her lips, 
As though she dreamt of our bewilderment. 
JAUFFRED.—I pray you, Tristan, let us fly from hence. 
This witching vision duth disturb my soul, 
Too wite hing all, and all too beautiful. 
It is some wizard’s castle—let us hence! 
Around us mystic serpents wind their folds. 
—Tristan, where are yourapt? All heavenly powers! 
He’s charm’d already! Rooted to the earth, 
He stands, and stares on her. Oh, Tristan, come! 
TRIsTAN.—Speak softly, Jautfred, for a bre ath might wake her! 
Speak softly! ’T'were a sin to break the calm, 
The holy stillness, which her slumber sheds 
On every thing around! 
J AUFFRED.— Oh, hear me, hear me! 
Tristan.—Hush! Notaword, I say! This placetis holy! 
( Kneels, bending forward with outstretched arms 
towards the open door. ) 
Oh, be not angry, that with eyes profane 
I have intruded on thy resting-place ! 
JAUFFRED.—Rise up! I tremble for you. Y ou are caught 
In an enchanter’s spell. The vision is 
Delusion all, Come—follow me 


TRISTAN, —~ I cannot 
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JAUFFRED.— Then do not kneel there like a marble block ! 
Tush, be aman! If hence you will not fly, 
At least command your spirits! Let us learn, 
Who may this maiden be. Awake her! 
TRISTAN.— No! 
That were a sin! 
JAUFFRED.— If you will not, I will. (Znters, 
‘TRIsTAN,—Audacious man! He calls to her—hark, hark ! 
How now—he clasps her hand—— 
JAUFFRED (rushing out).— Away, away! 
She cannot wake. Her senses are enthrall’d 
By some dark demon’s mystic sorceries. 
Oh, come! I quake for fear. We've rudely broke 
Into a holy place, will be our death. 
TrisTaN.—A holy place! You name it well. But it 
Imports not death, but life. Well, well, no matter! 
Come, let us quit this consecrated ground, 
Which wrongly we intruded on. She sleeps. 
It is unchivalrous to tarry 
J AUFFRED.— Come! 
TRIsTAN.—Stay, stay! I'll grant myself one little look, 
One moment by her side, to scan her face, 
Then follow you anon, ( Enters.) 
J AUFFRED.— See there, he kneels! 
Upon her hand imprints one gentle kiss. 
How he surveys her! There—he hath unclasp’d 
A ribbon from her neck, and bears it off. 
Now, heav’n be praised, he comes to me again. 
TRISTAN (returns).—Now have I graven deeply on my heart 
Her beauteous form. It cannot vanish now, 
Ay, let us henee, and dread this witchery ! 
Yet did I vow to seek this spot again, 
And, if I err’d not, with a gracious smile 
She heard my vow, and bless’d it in her dreams. 
See, Jauffred, I have ta’en this ornament, 
A gem of price, that lay upon her breast. 
Like Jesse's son, who from the sleeping Saul 
Took of his robe a fragment, for a sign, 
That in his hands the monarch’s life had been, 
So may this jewel likewise testify, 
That I was here, and that my life was placed 
Within her hand, even while she lay in sleep. 
Come, Jauffred ! 
(Retires with JAUFFRED towards the concealed door, as 
IoLANTHE appears at the door of the house.) 



































FOURTH SCENE, 







TRISTAN. IOLANTHE. 


JAUFFRED. 
( Notwithstanding IoLANTHE’s blindness, all her movements are unconstrained and 
decided. Only now and then a listening attitude, with a slight motion of the hand, as 
though she were feeling before her, betrays the want of sight. Her eyes are open, but 
frequently bent downwards, and with little motion in them.) 









JoLANTHE (at the door).—Martha! Bertrand! 
TRISTAN.— Ha! ‘tis she! 
IoLANTHE.—Sure, some one spoke? (advances.) Who's there ? 
TRISTAN.— 
Implores forgiveness, that he rudely broke 
Your's and this place’s sanctified repose. 
IoLANTHE.—Give me thy hand! Thou never hast been her 
Nor do I even know thy voice. Didst speak 
With Bertrand or with Martha on the w av? 





A stranger, who 
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TRIsTAN.—1 spoke with no one. 
Hath led me hither. 
JAUFFRED (aside to TristTan).—Ask about Bertrand! 
lou ast thou brought with thee ? 
TRISTAN.— *Tis my friend, 
A troubadour and knight, who dwells hard by. 
ToLANTHE.—You both are truly welcome. Will you not 
Goin with me? ‘Tis cool and fresher there. 
JAUFFRED (quickly). —Nay, so you please, we'll tarry where we are. 
(aside toT RISTAN. yaa Tis safer so, methinks ! 
IoLANTHE (still holding TrisTAn’s hand).—'Thy hand is warm— 
I feel the pulse’s throb. Hath not the heat 
oO ppressed thee by the way? Art thou not thirsty ? 
Wait, and I'll bring thee forth a cup of wine. (Goes into the house.) 
TristaN.—Oh ! what a lovely “being! What dignity, 
What gracious gentleness in every feature, 
And her sweet voice ! 
J AUFFRED.— A wondrous voice, indeed! 
That fascinates the heart at unawares, 
And binds it utterly in softest thrall ! 
Of noble birth she is, beyond all question ; 
Yet—some precaution cannot be amiss. 
Drink not the wine, dear Tristan, when it comes. 
TristTaN.—I would drink death, if from her hand, with joy ! 
(LoLANTHE comes back with a flagon und cup.) 
IoLANTHE.—Here is the wine my father always drinks. 
It is too strong for me: but will you taste it ? 
(Fills the cup and presents it to TRISTAN.) 
TRISTAN (as he drinks),—This to thy happiness, thou lovely maid! 
IoLANTHE.—Give now thy friend the cup, if he desire it. 
I will go gather fruit for you—some dates 
And grapes, or any other fruit you will. 
(Pluchs fruit, and places it in a basket, which she has 
taken from a table.) 
TRISTAN (giving Jaufjred the cup).— There, Jauftred, drink ! 
JAUFFRED.— Have you felt nothing strange, 





No lassitude—no— ? 
TRISTAN.— Nothing. Never fear! 
JAUFFRED.—It is wine, then? (drinks.) Right Malvoisie, by heav’ns ! 
No better drinks King René’s self, I trow. (Drinks again.) 
Ha, what a wine! Where we such nectar find, 
In sooth, no demon can have mastery! 
IoLANTHE (rejoins them).—Here I havi fruits, so please you taste of them. 
I'll place them on the table. 
JAUFFRED.— Beauteous lady, 


Already you so truly have refreshed us, 
And in this cup have minister’d a wine 
So rare, and so delicious, we might deem, 
And with best cause, our entertainme ont came 
From some most wealthy, ay, and noble house. 
Beauty and wine the loadstars are of song. 
Then lend a friendly ear unto my words, 
Which, lightly woven into a lay, “unfold 
At once our homage and our gratitude. 
(Sings, accompanying himself on his cithern.) 
The eagle’s course, 
When afar he soars, 
Reveals the power of flight the best, 
As the nightingale’s lay 
In the dewy May 
Speaks the radiant joy of the songster’s breast. 


By valour and skill, 
And a temperate will, 
The knight approveth his worth to all ; 
And deftly to sing, 
With sweet minstrelling, 
Makes troubadour honour’d in bower and hall 
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( Changes the measure.) 
But when, amid gentles and ladies gay, 
His echoing harp he raises, 
And seeks by the flow of his tuneful lay 
To win him their guerdons, their praises ; 
And when with the goblet the foot- page fine 
His carol hath cheerly greeted, 
Full soon doth he note by the noble wine, 
’Neath a noble roof he’s seated. 


IoLANTHE.—Thy song is beautiful, and doth bespeak 
A cunning high and rare. 


TRISTAN.— My friend is famed 
Among Provence’s younger troubadours. 
IoLANTHE (to TrIsTAN).—Ar t thou, too, gifted with the power of song ? 


Tristan.—Ah, Iam but ; a novice ; and yet, stay— 
Your gentleness doth make me bold to sing. 
Then, pray you, take the good will for the deed. 
( Sings, pre luding each verse with a Se w notes of the 
cithern. ) 

I came where the echoing city lay, 

And over the mountains 1 took my way, 
Weary and darkling, by rock and by lea; 

When a valley burst sudde nly on my sight, 

As smiling it ‘bask’d in the sunshine bright, 
Gemm’d with all beautiful flowers that be. 


Here all was still. No sweet bird’s note 
On my eager ear in the silence smote, 
No sound, or of man, or of life arose ; 
And, as in some te smple’s most sacred hall, 
In this vale of enchantment fair seem’d all 
To be lull'd for aye in a charm’d repose. 


A door flew wide, and a form of light 

Beam’d, like a star, on my wondering sight ; 
Like a dewy rosebud, oppressed with sleep, 

Which a wizard’s wand had over it thrown, 

Didst thou seem to me, thou lovely one, 
And all things anear thee a hush did keep. 


The zephyr dreams on thy pearly cheek, 
The flame on the hes ar th burns faint and weak, 
*. The palm- trees drowsily droop their crest ; 
For all things have life throu; oh thee alone, 
For all things will only be thine own, 
And close their e syelids when thine do rest. 


Thou did’st awake, and a soul of life, 
Through air, and through flower, and grove, grew rife, 
As though a warm sunbeam forth had burst ! 
Oh, gentle rose, take to thy heart. 
As the heart-sprung homage of skill-less art, 
The lay which through thee had its being first ! 


IOLANTHE (to TRISTAN after a pause, in which she stands absorbed, with her hand 
upon her forehead), 
Lend me the cithern. 
(After preluding upon the instrument, she sings, accompanying 
herself with occasional chords. ) 


Highly be honoured Yet higher than all 
The stranger guest, Be honour to him, 
Who comes with a blithesome The guest who doth bring us 
And cordial heart,— Song link’d to the lyre, 
Brings us a treasure, Who living thoughts, woven 
Of story and measure, In me lody, pours, 
And fills us with silent and wondering And on wingéd words freely and joyous 


pleasure! ly soars 
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With the minstrel enters No one can teach me 


An influence holy To sweep the guitar, 

Under our portals ; To the cadence of song. 

While that he singeth, No one can give me 

Listens the air, The rapturous strain, 

Hush’d are the flowerets, That lifted my soul on its pinions again. 


And, lowly inclining, 
Stay their sweet breathing to list to the 
strain. Whence, oh ye strangers, 

Cometh your song ? 

Say, is its home there, 

Where, as I deem, 

Longing and sadness, 

Yearning and sighs, 
1 the slumberous silence of midnight 

arise ? 


You, oh ye strangers, 
You who came hither 
With harp and with song, 
With me dividing 
Your souls’ inspiration, I 
You do I thank ! 
Alas! I so feeble, 
I could not fathom 
All that you sang. 
Novel and strange, 
Strange as yourselves, 
It swept me along, the light wingéd song. 


Say, have the airy 
Tenants of ether 

‘Taught you their strains ? 
Strains so enchanting, 


Here in the valley, Flowing so wildly ; 

Deep in the thicket, Strains that have freighted 

Oft-times is cradled My dreams with del ight ; 

A far-travell’d bird ; Strains full of story, 

And in the gloaming, Life-like and clear, 

Dream-like and still, Strains that gave glory 
Her song in the shade doth the night- To all that is near! 


ingale trill. 


J AUFFRED.— What lofty poes 
TrisTAN (40 loLaNTHE).— To the nightingale 

You have compared our song. Oh were I but 
The meanest, tiniest of yonder birds, 
That build their nests anigh your dwelling place, 
And evermore might list the lovely strains 
That do inspire your breast! 

J AUFFRED.— Oh noble lady, 
There is one question—pray you pardon it !— 
Which musing wonder forces to my lips. 
You live here from the world cut off, and none, 
Of all the knights and ladies of Provence, 
Your rare pertections e’er have heard or known. 
What line so blest can claim you for its child, 
And who your father ? 

IoLANTHE.— How! not know my father ? 
That gives me wonder ; for none e’er come here 
Who know not him. 


J AUFFRED.— I pray you, what his name? 

IoLANTHE.—The rest do call him Raimbout. 

J AUFFRED.— Raimbout ? Raimbout ? 
Is he a knight ? 

IOLANTHE.— A knight ? 

JAUFFRED.— Or warrior ? 


Wears he a helm, and shield, and golden spurs ? 
What his pursuits? 


IoLANTHE.— That have I ne’er inquired. 
JAUFFRED.-—Why are you pent up here so close ? 
IOLANTHE (surprised),— So close ? 
JAUFFRED.—Ay, close and lonely ? 
IcLANTHE.— Lonely I am not, 

There you do much mistake. 
J AUFFRED.— Yet no one’s here ? 


IoLANTHE.—No, no one’s here. You'reright; I cannot guess 
How this should be. I never am alone. 
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But only wait, and I will summon Bertrand. 


He will be truly glad that you are come. (Exit into the house.) 


JAUFFRED.—Now ‘twill be seen who is this valle »y’s lord. 
Yet can I not subdue the rising thought, 
That some dark mystery is here on foot, 
Which he that owns this valle »y will be lo: ith, 
That we should pry into. You cannot fail 
To note, how cunningly yon door is covered 





With moss, and stones, and branches, that, when closed, 


It scarce may be distinguished from the rock. 
Take my advice and tarry near the door. 
I will but wait till some one comes, and then 
= ike me straightway to _ mountain P ass, 
To keep the entrance clear for our escape 
Some of your people I may chance to mee t. 
Should aught appear amiss, I will return 
Upon the moment. Do you hear me, Tristan ? 
Tristan.—Ay, ay! Go, go! There! 
J AUFFRED.— [s your heart enchained ? 
Has this young beauty quite enchanted you ? 
TRISTAN.—No, I am ill at ease. My head’s confused. 
I almost think this tran: juil valley is 
That goal for which I’ve panted all my days ; 
That here at length my restless, soaring pr a 
Shall find its true repose. 
JAUFFRED (gravely).— I prithee, friend, 
Remember, that King René waits for you. 
TRIsTAN.—What is King René or his hope s to me ? 
What! For a province, which by law and right 
Is truly mine, by our good swords achieved, 
Shall I, in my youth’ s holiday, be chain’d 
To his daughte r—to a girl w yhom no one knows— 
Whom no one e’er hath seen—whilst I —— 


JAUFFRED,— You rave. 


What struggles wait you in the days to come, 
Yourself do know. But now you are bewitch’d! 
Stifle this feverish passion in your breast! 
TrisTaN.—Could I do that, I were bewitched indeed. 
JAUFFRED.—Hush! hush !—some one approaches, 


(loLANTHE returns from the house, 


IoLANTHE.— Are you here ? 
JAUFFRED.— Wilt lead us to the master of the house ? 
IoLaANTHE.—Alas! they are all gone, and no one came 
In answer to my call. They have forsook me. 
Tristan.—But they will come again. 
IoLANTHE.— Yes; thou art right— 
They have gone forth, I warrant, to the vintage. 
I, too, at times go with them. But, when not, 
There still is some one with me. 


JAUFFRED (to TRISTAN).— You stay here? 
TristTan.—I will. 
J AUFFRED.— So be it, while I go watch the pass. 


(Exit, bowing to loLANTHE who does not return the 


IoLANTHE (listening),—Goes thy friend hence ? 
TRISTAN.— He will return anon, 
Your pardon now—let me atone a fault 
I have committed ; but oh, chide me not! 
As you lay sleeping, from your breast I took 
An ornament, as a memorial token. 
’Tis here! 


IoLANTHE.— Where, where ? (TRISTAN gives her the amule?, 
An ornament—ani mine ? 
TrisTAN.—Yes ; I conjecture so. 
IoLANTHE.— It is not mine; 
But I will ask of I MI art! 1a, (Le ys the amulet on the table.) 
TRISTAN. — In its stead, 


Pray giye me one of yonder blushing ro 
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That rear their petals, fairest ’mongst all flow’rs, 
As though they were the counterfeit of thee! 
IoLANTHE.—A rose? Oh, willingly! (Plucks and gives him a white rose.) 
TRISTAN.— Ah, it is white! 
Give me the red one, that is fair as thou! 
IoLANTHE,— What meanest thouu—a red one ? 
TRISTAN (pointing).— One of these. 
IoLantHe.—Take it thyself! 
TRISTANe— No; let me keep the rose, 
Which thou hast chosen, which thy fair hand has gather'd. 
And in good sooth I do applaud thy choice. 
For the white rose, within whose calix sleeps 
A faint and trembling ruddiness, is like 
The dream-like beauty of this garden fair. 
Give me another rose—a white one, too— 
Then with the twin flow’rs will I deck my cap, 
And wear them as thy colours evermore. 
LOLANTHE (plucks and gives him a red rose).— 
Here is a rose; meanest thou one like this ? 
TRISTAN (starts).—I asked thee for a white rose. 
IOLANTHE.— Well, and this ? 
Tristan,—Why this ?—(aside) What thought comes o’er me ?—(aloud) Na 
then, tell me (Holds up the two roses, along with another which i 
has himself gatehred), 
How many roses have I in my hand ? 
IoLANTHE (stretches out her hand towards them, without opening her eyes).—Give me 
them, then. 
TRISTAN.— Nay, tell me without touching. 
IoLANTHE.—How can I so? 
TRISTAN (aside),—Alas! alas! she’s blind! (Aloud, and with a faltering voice) 
Nay, I am sure you know. 
IoLANTHE.— No; you mistake. 
If I would know, how anything i is shaped, 
Or what its number, I must touch i it first. 
Is not this clear ? 
TRISTAN (confused).— Yes, certainly ; you're right. 
And yet sometimes— 
IoLANTHE.— Well, well ?—sometimes ?—speak, speak ! 
‘Tristan.—I think there are—that there are certain things, 
Which we distinguish by their hues alone, 
As various kinds of flowers, and various stuffs. 
IoLANTHE.— Thou mean’st by this their character, their form ; 
Is it not so? 
TRISTAN.— Nay, not exactly that. 
IoLANTUE.—Is it so hard, then, to distinguish flowers ? 
Are not the roses round, and soft, and fine, 
Round to the feeling, as the zephyr’s breath, 
And soft and glowing as a summer’s eve? 
Are gilliflowers like roses? No; their scent 
Bedizzies, like the wine I gave to thee. 
And then a cactus—are its arrowy points 
Not stinging, like the wind, when frosts are keen ? 
TRISTAN (aside). —Amazement ! (aloud) Have they never told thee, then, 
That objects, things, can be distinguish’d, though 
Placed at a distance, with the aid of sight ? 
IoLANTHE.—At distance? Yes! I by his twittering know 
The little bird that sits upon the roof, 
And, in like fashion, all men by their voice. 
The sprightly steed whereon I daily ride, 
I know him in the distance by his pace 
And by his neigh. Yet with the he slp of sight ? 
They told me not of that. An instrument 
Fashioned by art, or but a tool, perhaps ? 
I do not know this sight. Canst teach me, then, 
Its use and purpose ? 
PRISTAN (aside),— O almighty powers! 
She does not know or dream that she is blind. 
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IOLANTHE (after a pause).—W hence art thou ? 








Which is thy home so very differ ent 





























They tell me I am tractable and apt. 

















Make but the trial. Iam very sure 

















That of thy lovely body is no part 











T hy foot, so tiny as it is, with ease 


















































And yet, I ne’er have 
My eyes! my eyes! 




















As feeling vibrate ’s from each finger’ 
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‘Then never ask me, unto what ayail 














Through them my sorrow’s lightenc d; 
My joy is raised to rapture. 
TRISTAN.— Oh 




















Is such an inward radiancy of soul, 




















Richly endow’d with other po 
Thou biy 








st lonely here «th valley 





Omnipotence hath gifted me with eyes. 
Through them, when I am weary, comes repose 


Thou dost use so many words, 
Which no one understands, and in your talk, 

As I did say but now, there is so much 

For me quite new and strange! Say, is the vale 


From this of ours? Then stay, if stay thou canst, 
And teach me all that I am wanting in. 
Tristan.—No, O thou young and beauteous lady, no! 
I cannot teach what you are wanting in. 
IoLANTHE.—Didst thou but choose, I do believe thou couldst. 


Many, who erewhile have been here, have taught me 
Now this, now that, which readily I learn’d. 


Thou hat’st me not. Thy tone s are mild and ventk 

Thou wilt not say me ‘nay,’ when I entreat. 

Oh, speak! I'm all attention when thou speakest. 
TristaN.—Alas! attention here will stead thee little. 

Yet—tell me one thing—Thou hast surely learn’d, 


Without its purpose, or without its use. 
Thy hand and fingers serve to grasp at much, 


Transports thee wheresoe’er thy wishes point ; 

The sound of words, the tone, doth pierce the soul 

Through the ear’s small and tortuous avenues ; 

The stream of language gushes from thy lips ; 

Within thy breast abides the delicate breath, 

Which heaves, unclogg’d with care, and sinks again. 
IoLANTHE.—All this I’ve noted well. Prithee, go on. 
Tristan.—Then tell me, to what end dost thou suppose 

Omnipotence hath gifted thee with eves ? 

Of what avail to thee are those twin stars, 

That sparkle with such wondrous b rilliane Y, 

They scorn to grasp the common light of day. 
IoLANTHE tov che: s her eyes, then me ises for a little), — 

You ask of what avail—how can you ask 
ren the matter thought 
Ss easy to perceive. 
At eve, when I'am we ary, slumber first 
Droops heavy on my eyes, and thence it spreads 
O’er all my body, with no thought of mine, 
S$ tip. 
Thus then I know my eyes avail me much. 
And hast not thou experience had enou 
Wherein thine eyes can minister to thee 
Only the other morn, as I was planting 
A little rosebush here, a nimble snake 
Leapt out and bit me in the finger; then 
With the sharp pain I wept. Another time, 
When I had pined for many tedious days, 
Because my father was detained from home , 
I wept for very gladness when he came 


2 


oh 


) 


‘Through tears 1 gave my bursting heart relief, 
And at mine eyes it found a gushing vent. 


’ 


and through them 


, forgive me! 
The question was most foolish; for in thee 


Thou hast no need of that whic h by the light 
We through the eye discern. Say, shall I dec em, 
That thou of some oe of race art sprung, 


W rs than \ 
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Seems conjured forth by magie *mongst the hills, 
Hast thou come hither from the golden Fast, 
With Peris in thy train ?—Or art thou one 
Of Brahma’s daughters, and from Ind hast been 
Transported hither by a sorcerer ? 
Oh beautiful unknown! If thou be’st sprung 
Of mortal men, who call the earth their mother, 
Be thou to life’s so transitory joys 
Susceptible as I, and deign to look 
With favour on a knight’s devoted love ! 
Hear this his vow! No woman shall efface 
(Stand she in birth and beauty ne’er so high) 
The image thou hast stamped upon my soul! 
IoLANTHE a a pause). —Thy words are laden with a wondrous power. 
Say, from what master didst thou learn the art, 
To charm, by words, which yet are mysteries ? 
Meseem’d as though I trod some path alone 
Which I had never trod before ; and yet 
All seems to me—all, all that thou hast said— 
So godlike, so enchanting! Ob, speak on— 
Yet no, speak not! Rather let me in thought 
Linger along the words which thou hast spoken, 
Which mingled pain and rapture in my soul ! 
(Enter JAuPFRED hurriedly.) 
JAUFFRED.—I see men at a distance coming hither ! 
Do not forget that we are here alone. 
TRISTAN (to JOLANTHE). _—N ow, noble maiden, must I take my leave. 
IorantnE.—Ah! no, no! Whe refore wilt thou go? 
TRISTAN.— I'll come 
Again, and soon—to-day I'll come again. 
Wilt thou permit me, with thy hand to mark 
How high I am, that, when we next shall meet, 
Thou may’st distinguish me ? 
IoLANTHE,— What need of that ? 
I know that few resemble thee in height. 
Thy utterance comes to me as from above, 
Like all that’s high and inconceivable. 
And know I not thy tone? Like as thou speakest 
None speak beside. No voice, no melody 
I’ve known in nature, or in instrument, 
Doth own a resonance so lovely, sweet, 
So winning, full, and gracious as thy voice. 
Trust me, Ull know thee well amidst them all! 
Tristan.—Then fare thee well, until we meet once more! 
loLanrime.—There—take my hand. Farewell! Thouw'lt come again— 
Again, and soon? Thou know’st I wait for thee! 
Tristan (kneels and hisses her hand).—Oh, never doubt that I will come again. 
My heart impels me hither. ‘T ‘hough I go, 
Still of my thoughts the better hé lf remains 3 
And whatsoe’er is left to me of life 
Y earns back to thee with evermore unrest. 
Farewell ! 
( Exit through the concealed door, following JAuFFreD, who 
has retired during the last speech.) 
IoLANTHE.— Hark! there he goes! Among the hills, 
From which so oft the stranger’s foot resounds, 
Now echoes his light step. Oh, hush, hush, hush! 
I hear it now no more—Yes; there again! 
But now,—'tis gone !—Will he indeed return ? 
If he, too, like so many guests before, 
Should come but this one time? Oh! no, no, no! 
Did he not promise me, and pledge his vow, 
He would come back to-day? The dews are falling 
Already eve draws on.— Ah, no!—to- -day 
He cannot come.—Perhaps to-morrow, then ? 
But now, it is so lonely here. 
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FIFTH SCENE. 
IoLANTHE, MARTHA, afterwards Kina Renr and Espn Janta, then ALMERIKe 


MartTua.—( Enters from b hind the house, and advances rapidly, On sé eing IoLANTHE.) 
Dear child! 
What do Isee? Awake, and here? How’s this ? 
IoLANTHE.—Oh, Martha, come to me! Where have you been! 
Marrua.—Afield among the servants. But explain— 
Who—who awoke you ? 


IoLANTHE.— Of myself I woke. 
Martua.—How! Of yourself? 
IoLANTHE.— No otherwise know I. 


But list—as yet you know not—Here have been 
Strange guests. 
MartTHa.— Strange guests? You mock me! Who were they ? 
IoLANTHE.—T wo strangers, whom of old I never knew, 
And who, besides, were never here before. 
It was such pity you had gone away ! 
Martua.—Speak reason, child. ‘Two strangers? Whence came they ? 
I cannot dream! 
IoLANTHE.— Whence did the strangers come ? 
I ask’d not that; for you have charged me oft, 
That I with questionings should not torment 
Our visitors. 


MarTaa.— Who were they, then, my child ? 
IoLaAnTHE.—Indeed, I do not know. 
MaRTHA,— Were you alone, then ? 


IoLANTHE.—I called on you, but yet you heard me not. 
Marrtaa (aside),—Heavens ! Was it possible ?—(aloud) Say on, my 
child! 
IoLANTHE.—Ah, Martha, none e’er came to us before, 
Like these two strangers—like, at least, to one. 
It cannot surely be, but that he comes 
From some fair land of marvel, different quite 
From this our land. For potent was his speech, 
Yet gentle and affectionate as thine. 
(Kine Rene and Espn Janta enter unobserved through the concealed 
door, and remain listening in the back-ground. ) 
He gave me greeting with a song. Oh, Martha! 
A song that teem’d with meanings marvellous ; 
It charm’d the tears into mine eyes, although 
I searcely fathom'd half of what it meant. 
MartTHa.—Be calm, my love !—(aside.) What am I doomed to hear ? 
(Aloud,)—But, tell me, pray, of what he spoke with thee ? 
IoLANTHE.—Of much—oh, much! to me both new and strange ; 
Knowledge had he of many, many things, 
Whereof before I never heard. He said— 
Yet I, alack ! could comprehend him not— 
He said, we could distinguish many things 
With—with the help of sight. 
Martha (aside).— Oh, God! 
IoLANTHE,— Dost thou 
Know what he meant by this ? 
MARTHA (observes the Kina and Enn Jauta),—Great heaven! the King! 
RENE (advances).—My child! 
loLANTHE ( filling on his neck).—My own beloved father, art thou here ? 
Rene.—Thy tutor, Ebn Jahia, comes with me. 
IoLANTHE 








.—He too! Whereis he? Let me give you welcome! 
(Een Janta gives her his hand.) 
Rene (fakes Mantua aside, while Eun JAMIA converses with IOLANTHE).— 
What has occurred ? 
Marrua.— Oh, God! I do not know. 
In full reliance, that she could not wake, 
Till she was waken'd up, we left the house 
While she lay sleeping. But the while—so she 
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Rene.—Imprudent haste ! 


Well, 


Marrua,— 
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Maintains, although ‘tis scarcely possible— 
Some stranger has been here, and talked with her 


When I went after him, 
I did not mark to close the door behind me. 


Martha, and this stranger? 


He has spoken— 


So far as I can gather from the maze, 
Wherein she still doth wander—of her blindness. 


Rene.—I 


low! Ofher blindness! Well, ’ 


tis heaven’s decree, 


That she beforehand should be made aware! 


So be it!—(beckons to Espn JAuta.)—Ebn Jabia, hast thou heard ? 


Esn JAntA.—This accident was fortunate indeed. 


A stranger woke her. 
I found the amulet. 


As you agreed. 
My resolution’s ta’en—(approaches IOLANTHE. ) 


RENE.— 


Here upon the table 


Yet what she heard 
Of her condition, is but dark to her. 
I must require that she be fully told, 


Lend me thine ear attentively, my child! 
No longer may’t be hidden, that thy life 


Hath reached a climax, that will task thy firmness. 
Wilt thou with patience hear me ? 


Patiently, 


If unexpected sorrow wound thy soul, 
Learn to endure this sorrow ? 
Father, say on! 
It will be less severe, if from thy lips 


IoLANTHE.— 


RENE.— 


{oLANTHE.—Ah, father ! 
Incomprehensible. 


It comes to me. 


Then listen, Iolanthe. 


I know not what the stranger said to thee; 
Yet I surmise, he told thee what with care 
We have till now concealed—that to thy soul 
There lacks one potent instrument, to grasp 


The world that round thee lies ; and this is true! 


For what thou lackest is the gift of sight. 
IoLAntne.—Ev’n so; and yet I understood him not. 
Rene.—Then learn from me, there is a certain power, 


Which men do call the light. 


Like wind and storm, 


It doth descend unto us from above, 

And, like to these, with swiftness uncontroll’d. 
The objects, which it touches, gain a new 
Significance, and a peculiar stamp, 

And oftentimes with warmth ’tis closely blent. 
’Tis through the eye it finds its way to us, 
And by the power of seeing it we gain 

A true perception of the universe, 

As it went forth from the Creator’s hand, 
And apprehend His wisdom and His goodness. 
What thou, by slow degrees and toilsome pain, 


Hast, until now, 


been forced to guess, the eye 


Gives us to see and recognise with ease, 
By its consistence and peculiar form. 


(With emotion) Early thine eye the power of vision lost, 
And this fair frame of earth, this radiant realm, 


To thee, my darling child, was early closed— 
And all our care could scantily supply 

The loss, which thou in infancy sustain’d : 
All we could do was, from thee still to ward 
The shock and burden of intrusive cares, 
And hide from thee their bitter origin. 


Knew I not that ? 
How canst thou say so? 


These are wondrous words—to me 


The universe, 
How it came forth from the Creator’s hand, 
Was this shut up from ~% ? 


My Creator, have I 


Not recognised Him in the universe ? 


Hath not the roaring blast, the zephyr’s breath— 


Hath not the w armth, that circles everywhere, 


The earth’s so fit arrangement, and its power 
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To nurture plants with blossom and with fruits— 
Hath not stone, metal, and the flowing streams, 






The choir of sweet birds’ voices, shown me well 
The great Creator in the universe ? 
And have I not by thee, ev’n as by all 
That's dear to me, been taught to comprehend, 
What our Creator with the world design’d ? 
Even I am an expression of His will. 
Where’er I turn—in nature, in the speech 
Of others, in the depths of mine own being, 
In the unlimited chain of growing thoughts— 
In all, to me the self-same voice resounds, 
And of His glory loudly testifies. 


We have destroy’d it ! 


IoLANTHE,— 


He spoke of sight. 


RENE (aside to Espn Janta).—Ah, Ebn Jahia, this so lovely faith, 


Explain one thing to me! 

I with my eyes, it seems, should grasp the world. 
Yon stranger, too, who lately was with me, 

And whose strange words are stamp’d so deeply here, 


What is it, then, to see ? 


Can I, oh father, see his voice, which touch’d 


My soul with joy and sadness ? 


Can I see 


With these mine eyes the nightingale’s thick note, 
Whereon I’ve mused so oft, and vainly striven 

To fo..ow it in thought away, away ?— 
Or is her song a flower, whose fragrant breath 
I know, but not its root, and stem, and leaves ? 


Trust, love, to me, 


And leave it to a happier time, to show 
What now to thee must be inexplicable. 
One thing, however, know. I have a hope, 
The hope, which hath sustain’d me until now, 
That yet thy sight may be restored to thee ;— 
That thy dear eyes may open once again 
To the glad sunbeams; and oh, grant it, Heav’n! 
Thy noble friend and tutor, Ebn Jahia, 
With his rare leech-craft hath been long preparing 
The favourable hour to test our hopes. 
Now is it come, my own, my darling child! 


Confide in him. 


Martha shall wait upon thee, 


Rene.—Oh, my dear child, each of thy questions fills 
My soul with agony. 


Go with him to the house. 
At the first 


Thou'lt sink into a slumber—and from that— 


If so it be heaven’s gracious will—aroused 


IoLANTHE.— What ails thee, father ? 





CIs stifled with emotion.) 


Wherefore shakes thy hand ? 


My own dear father, joy’st thou not, that now 
The hour has come, thou’st panted for so long ? 
Thoa fearest it will prove unfortunate. 
Yet even then shall 1 not be, as ever, 
Thy child, thine own dear child—thy child, who joys 
To be so dear—joys in her happy lot— 


Let me go in, then 


RENE. — 
IoLANTHE.—Nay, do not fear ! 


For what my sage 





Oh, my child, me child ! 


ind master 


Has ponder’d well, will prosper, I am sure. 
It feels to me, as though ev’n now I knew 
The singular power which thou hast call’d the light, 
And it had found its way to me already. 
Ah, while that wondrous stranger was beside me, 
A feeling quiver’d through me, which I ne’er 
Had known before, and every word he spoke 
Resounded like an echo in my soul, 
With new and unimagined melodies. 
—Didst thou not say, the power of light is swift, 
And gives significance to what it touches ? 
That it is also closely blent with warmth— 


With the heart’s warmth ?—Oh, I know it is. 
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If what thou call’st the light consist in this, 
Then a forewarning tells me, it will be 
Reveal’d to me to-day. Yet on one point 
‘Thou dost mistake. ’Tis not the eye that sees ; 
Here, close beside the heart, our vision lies ; 
Here is it seated in remembrance sweet, 
A reflex of the light that pierced my soul, 
The light [ go with bounding hope to meet ! 
( Exit into the house with MARTHA.) 
RENE (to Enn Janta, who is about to follow).—Stay, Ebn Jahia! Canst 
understand all this ? 
Where is the stranger, who intruded thus 
Upon her bosom’s peace? How to myself 
Can I explain these passion-laden words ? 
What thinkest thou? 
Espn JAnIA.— Not easily explained 
Is the full climax of a woman’s mood, 
And this, I own, goes counter to my plans. 
Rene.—Explain thyself ! 
Espn JAnIA,— Suppose her thoughts are bent 
To rest upon this stranger—then, ’twould seem, 
That he controls her, and I strongly doubt 
A happy issue to my art. And yet 
In this conjuncture two desires may meet, 
Which, blent in intimate communion, may 
Strive to one end with like intensity. 
In this hope I may rest—but only feebly. 
(Exit into the house.) 
Rene.—Who could it be, was here? Unless Bertrand 
Should chance to know —— 
(Enter Atmentk through the concealed door.) 
My Almerik! Thou here ? 
Atmertk.—I bring a letter for my liege. 
RENE.— From Tristan? (Breaks open the seal.) 
It is from him. What doIsee? Come hither! 
He breaks with me. He wishes to undo 
Our solemn contract. 
ALMERIK.— How! Undo the contract ? 
RENE (reading).—Amazement ! He admits him in the wrong, 
And leaves to me to dictate the amends ; 
Yet—he repudiates my daughter’s hand. 
ALMERIK.— Matchless audacity ! 
RENE.— Ah, Almerik, 
This is the fate that dogs me evermore. 
An evil portent this, I fear me much, 
For what this hour may bring. These nuptials, 
Whereon I had the fairest visions rear’d, 
Unconsciously were wedded with the hope, 
That Iolanthe should regain her sight. 
One hope is gone—a little time may see 
The other crush’d. Yet no! I will not stoop 
To womanish lamentings! Let that come, 
Which heaven in wisdom hath ordain’d for us! 
Who brought the letter ? 
ALMERIEK.— One of Jauffred’s people, 
Who said, that Tristan now was lodged with him. 
RENE.—With Jauffred? Well, there still, perchance, is hope. 
Perchance he may But yet—— What noise is that ? 
The clash of arms resounding from the pass ..... 
Aumertik (approaches the door).—They force an entrance —— 
RENE.— Force? Injurious knaves! 
Aumerrx.—A handful of our people 
RENE.— Out with your sword! 
They shall not flout King René unchastised, 
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SIXTH SCENE. 


Kine Rene, ALMErtK, Tristan ix complete armour, with his train, Iflerward 
JAUFFRED, with his train. 
( During the progress of this scene, the eve ning red spreads over the valley and the distant 
hills, and remains so till the close of the piec 


TrisTan.—Give back! The force, that sought to keep the pass, 
Has yielded to our arms. Do you surrender ? 
Rene.—How now! What man art thou, whose ruffian hands 
With shock of arms doth desecrate this ground } ? 
Stand, or my wrath shall strike thee to the dust 
TrisTan.—Husband thy words, old man. I have no fears. 
I do believe, this place is in the thrall 
Of some unholy and malignant power, 
Which keeps thee trembling, but gives nerve to me. 
If that thou be’st a sorcerer, and dost hope 
For aid from magic spells, despair thy charm ; 
For know, the pope did consecrate this sword ; 
This scarf was woven, too, by holy hands 
Within the Mary Convent at Avignon, 
And, ’neath this mail of proof, abides the will 
To quell thee, as Saint George the dragon quell’d. 
ReneE.—Deluded m: mn, what motive brings thee here ? 
TrisTan.—Reply tome! Art thou this valley’s lord ? 
Rene.—Truly I am this valley’s lord, I own— 
Nor ends my title there. But who art thou ? 
(Enter JAUFFRED, with his train.) 
JAUFFRED.— What do I see? King René !—(hneels) noble king! 
Tristan.—What’s here! King René! 
RENE.— Jautired, thou in league 
With one that is thy monarch’s foe ? 
J AUFFRED.— Your pardon! 
He posted on before—I came too late. 
RENE (¢o TRisTAN).—Yet tell me, who art thou ? 
TRISTAN.— My name is Tristan 
Of Vaudemont—a name you well do know. 
Rene.—How, Tristan? (To JAUFFRED.) Is this true ? 
JAUFFRED.— "Tis as he says. 
RENE (musing).—And so ’twas you belike, as I conclude, 
Were here to-day already ? 
TRISTAN.— Yes, my liege, 
Chance, not presumption, led me to this place. 
I did not dream, that you were ruler here. 
Rexe.—But say, what motive brings you back again ? 
Tristan.— You know it. 
RENE. Nay, I know it not. Explain. 
Tristan.—You jest with me. Within this blooming vale, 
Where all is marvellous, there lives conceal’d, 
And its most foremost wonder, a fair girl, 
Whose praise not all Provence’s troubadours 
Could chaunt in measures equal to her worth. 
tenE.—And this fair girl, you say? Continue, sir! 
Tristan.—Upon my soul such impress deep hath wrought, 
That 1 am bound her slave for evermore, 
Rene.—And know you who she is ? 
TristaN.— No. Yet there’s proof 
Upon her countenance, and in her words, 
Of high degree, and inborn nobleness. 
Rene.—And have you noted not, that nature, who 
In all things else hath been so bountiful, 
Gave her one fault ? 
TrisTAN.— Ah yes, alas! she’s blind! 
Yet glows there still within her soul a light, 
That makes all luminous, which else were dark! 
Rene.—And though you are aware that she is blind—? 
TRISTAN. —Yet, at her feet with rapture would I lay 
The golden circle of my earldom down. 
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RENE.—Now by the holy image in Clairvaux, 
You are the rarest marvel of our vale ! 
You press in here with weapons in your hand, 
To bear off that, which hath for years been yours, 
Yet which you now insultingly contemn. 
Tristan.—How so, my liege ? 
RENE.— : Know then, that this fair girl, 
Who took your heart a prisoner, is my daughter. 
TRrIsTAN.—Your daughter, she ? 
RENE.— My daughter, my young count : 
The same whom you, as this your letter ‘bears, 
Can in no wise consent to take for bride ; 
The same who raised in you dislike so strong, 
That, but to scape from her, you were content 
To quit your claims for ever to Lorraine ; 
The same, moreover, whom you so have charm’d, 
That I might almost doubt, if the poor girl 
So lightly would abandon you. 
TrisTAN.—- My liege, 
Oh! is it really so? Your language thrills me. 
RenE.— Tis e’en as I have said. 
Tristan,— But why was she— 
Reve.—Within this vale? That shall you learn anon, 
You little deem, my lord, that you are come 
At amomentous crisis. Iolanthe, 
My darling child, perchance, e’en while we talk, 
Sinks into darkest night for evermore, 
Or ’wakes, perchance, to taste the glorious day. 
Tristan.— What sayest thou, my liege? 
RENE.— This very hour 
Has the physician, Ebn Jahia, chosen 
To see, if possibly—(approaches the house)—But hush! methinks, 
There is a stir within. Keep silence, all! 
She speaks. Oh, Tristan, hear! Iolanthe speaks! 
Ah, are these sounds of pleasure or of wail, 
That murmur o’er my darling angel’s lips ? 
—But some one comes. 


SEVENTH SCENE, 
To the others enter BertRAND—afterwards Martua, IoLANTHE, and Esn JAwta. 


RENE (to BERTRAND, who enters from the house).— 
Quick, Bertrand, quick and tell me, 
How goes on all within ? 
BERTRAND.— Alas! I know not. 
She has awaked, and it is nearly over ; 
But I ran forth in terror. (Enter Martna hastily.) 
MartruaA,— She can see! 
Rene.—How, Martha, see? 
TRISTAN. — Oh, grant it, Heaven! 
MaArtrHa.— Hush, hush ! 
She’s coming forth. 
(Enter Enn Janta, leading IotANtuT by the hand. 
He beckons to the others to retire.) 
IoLANTHE,— Where art thou leading me ? 
Oh, God, where am 1? Support me—oh, support me! 
Eby Janta.—Calm thee, my child! 
LOLANTHE,— Support me—Oh, stand still! 
I ne'er was here before—what shall I do 
In this strange place? Oh, what is that? Support me! 
It comes so close on me, it gives me pain. 
Eun Jauta.—lIolanthe! Calm thee! Look upon the earth! 
That still hath been to thee thy truest friend, 
And now, too, greets thee with a cordial smile. 
—This is the garden thou hast ever tended. 
IoLANTHE.—~My garden—mine ? Alas, I know it not, 
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The plants are terrible to see—take eare ! 
They're falling on us! 
Een Janta,— Cease your fears, my child. 
These stately trees are the date-palms, ’ whose leaves 
And fruit to thee have long been known. 
IOLANTHE.— Ah, no! 
Indeed, I know them not! (Iaises her eyes towards the shy.) This 
radiance too, 
That everywhere surrounds me—yon great vault, 
That arches there above us—oh, how high! ! 
What is it? Is it God? Is it his spirit, 
Which, as you said, prevades the universe ? 
Een JantaA.—Yon radiance is the radiance of the light. 
God is in it, like as he is in all. 
Yon blue profound, that fills yon airy vault, 
It is the heaven, where, as we do believe, 
God hath set up His glorious dwelling-place. 
Kneel dow n, my child! and raise your hands on high, 
To heaven’s o’erarching vault—to God—and pray! 
Totantue.—Ah, teach me then to pray to him as I ought. 
No one hath ever told me, how I should 
Pray to this deity who rules the world! 
Epy Janta.—Then kneel thee down, my darling child, and say— 
‘* Mysterious Being, who to me hast spoken, 
When darkness veil’d mine eyes, teach me to seek Thee, 
In Thy light’s beams, that do illume this world; 
Still, in the y world, teach me to cling to Thee!” 
ToLantiEe (kneels).—My sterious Being, who to me hast spoken 
When darkness veil’d mine eyes, teach me to seek Thee, 
In Thy light’s beams, that do illume this world ; 
Still, in the world, teach me to cling to Thee 
—Yes, He hath heard me. I can feel He hath, 
And on me pours the comfort of His peace. 
He is the only one that speaks to me, 
Invisible and kindly, as before. 
Fen Jama.—Arise, arise, my child, and look around. 
IoLtantne.—Say what are these, that bear such noble forms! 
Een JantaA.—Thou know’st them all. 
IoLANTHE.— Ah, no, I ean know nothing. 
Rene (approaching loLANtiHe).—Look on me, Iolanthe—me, thy father! 
IoLANTHE (embracing him),—My father! Oh, my God! Thouart my father! 
I know thee now—thy voice, thy clasping hand. 
Stay here! Be my protector, be my guide! 
I am so strange here in this world of light. 
They've taken all that I possessed away— 
All that in old time was thy daughter's joy. 
Rene.—I have cull’d out a guide for thee, my child. 
Ioranrue,—Whom mean’st thou ? 
Rene (pointing to Trtstan).—See, he stands expecting thee. 
Iotantur.—The stranger yonder? Is he one of those 
Bright cherubim, thou once didst tell me of ? 
Is he the angel of the light come down? 
Rexe.—Thou knowest him—hast spoken with him. Think! 
loLaAntur.—With him—with him? (Jolds her hands before her eyes.) Father, I 
understand. 
In yonder glorious form must surely dwell 
The voice, that late I he ard—gentle, yet strong, 
The one sole voice that lives in nature’s round. 
(To Tristan, who advances towards her.) 
Oh, but one word of what thou saidst before! 
Tristan.—Oh, young and beautous lady! 
IoLANTHE.— List, oh, list! 
With these dear words the light’s benignant rays 
Found out a way tome; and these sweet words 
With my heart’s warmth are intimately blent. 
Tristan (embraces her),—Iolanthe! Dearest! 
Rene.— Blessings on you both 
From God, whose wondrous works we all revere! 
( Curtain drops.) 
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Wiruin a mile from its junction with 
the Sullane, below Macroom, the Lee 
receives another tributary—one of less 
importance—the Buinea. This stream- 
let flows through the wild and unin- 
teresting parish of Kilmurry, and is 
only remarkable as being one of the 
few which fall into the Lee on the 
south side. A little above the con- 
fluence of the rivers stands Masha- 
naglass (My Stronghold), the square 
massive fortalice of the Mac Swineys— 
a sept, like their neighbours the O’ ‘Sul- 
livans, renowned for limitless a 
tality. King James I. addressed ¢ 

letter to Sir Arthur Chichester, the 
Lord Deputy, bearing date the 13th 
of April, 1612, on behalf of Owen Mac 
Swiney of Mashanaglass. The Deputy 
was commanded to accept the surren- 
der of Mac Swiney’s lands, and to re- 
grant them to him, by patent, as re- 
ward for his faithful services to the 
crown of England during the wars of 
Elizabeth. But Mac Swiney’s son, 
who bore the same name, forfeited 
these estates, for his participation in 
the great revolt of 1641. The high- 
road between Macroom and Cork 
passes, at the north of this castle, 
through the picturesque glen of Um- 
meragh, anciently called Glen-caum 
(the Crooked Glen), where is a covert 
well known to the riders of the Mus- 
kerry hunt. It thus avoids a tortuous 
winding of the river, and rejoins it at 
Carrigadrohid. The portion of the 
Lee thus, in a manner, shut from the 
tourist, is of little interest. To the 
north stretches the parish of Aghinagh, 
and to the south that of Cannaway, 
the river forming the boundary be- 
tween them. The church of the latter 
parish forms a cor ispic uous object. It 
is built on a high rising ground, and 


possesses a fine tower ; but in the mi- 
nor architectural details it presents the 
wonted homely aspect of these struc- 
tures in Ireland. 

Carrigadrohid, where we now arrive, 
is an inconsiderable hamlet, that doubt- 
less grew around the singular castle 
here erected in, and not on, the Lee. 
Its name correctly given would be 
Carraig-an-droichid (the Rock of the 
Bridge) ; and this appellative correctly 
describes its romantic position. The 
castle was built on a huge cliff, rising 
from the river’s bed. A bridge, of 


probably coeval date, passes by its side, 
and connects it with the mainland on 


either hand. The founders of both 
bridge and castle were most probably 
the M‘Carthys, but some ascribe the 
buildings to the O’Learys; and there 
is a tale—wild and fanciful as the 
castle-site itself—which informs us, 
that “ ladye-love,” omnipotent in its 
requirements at all times, selected the 
old brown rock, around whose base 
the boiling waves of the Lee madly 
chafe in mid-winter, as a test of the 
truth of passion which had pledged it- 
self to her. O woman! wayward in 
thy use of a brief-lived mastery, how 
humbly doth the proud lord of creation, 
when wooing thy favour, stoop to thy 
behests!—nought is too difficult, 
nought too hazardous to be ventured 
on, when thy speaking eyes issue their 
Injunctions. 

“TI will dwell in no customary 
halls !” was the half-pettish exclama- 
tion of the fair Una O’Carroll, as she 
walked by the margin of the yellow 
Lee, in company with her enamoured 
suitor, Dermid Oge Mac Carthy. “I 
am wearied with the trammels of fa- 
shion—with the confining bawn, and 
the gloomy turrets and walls of castles, 
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and the everlasting coming and going 
of guests, and the noisy men-at-arms. 
Oh, that I could inhabit a sparry cave 
on the grand sea-shore; or dwell, like 
the nymphs, a thousand fathoms down 
among the pearly palaces of the sea- 
king. Life is barren and tame—such 
life as ordinary men lead; and, Mac 
Carthy! such wearisome existence 
shall never be mine!” 

“ Speak but the command, dearest 
Una, and a home worthy thine own 
sweet self shall soon rear its head any- 
where in my father’s domains.” 

“I care not for state—I despise your 
wealth. What I seek is something 
new, uncommon, unthought of ; some- 
thing that may remove me from every- 
day scenes and thoughts, and may 

« What will you, Una?” 

** See you that massive, smooth rock 
in the midst of the river? Often have 
I, in my childhood, marked its lone 
paeeions untrodden by man, undefiled 

»y his presence—until my dreaming 
fancy peopled it with bright, living 
inhabitants of another world. There, 
among the spiritual beings of my ima- 
gination, I would fain dwell. There, 
if you love me, build me a home.” 

And tradition tell us, that before 
the next sun had gone down, there 
were piles and planks binding the rock 
of Carrigadrohid to each bank of the 
Lee, and workmen busily calling to one 
another from the islet and mainland ; 
and that, before the luminary had, on 
that day year reached, again his place 
in the heavens, the Castle in the River 
was completed and occupied—its lord 
and lady being Dermid Mac Carthy 
and the lovely Una O'Carroll. 

In 1641, the bridge was the scene 
of many conflicts, as it commanded one 
of the chief passes of the Lee ; and the 
castle was differently occupied accord- 
ing to the result of these engagements, 
In May, 1650, Carrigadrohid was in 
the hands of the Irish, and was be- 
sieged by Lord Broghill, the Common- 
wealth general. Broghill, as we have 
previously mentioned, defeated the na- 
tive forces, headed by the titular bishop 
of Ross, at Macroom, on the 10th of 
this month, taking their episcopal leader 
prisoner. Immediately after the en- 
gagement, the English general marched 
on Carrigadrohid, where the bishop of 
Ross had left a garrison ; and, by the 
way, he informed his captive that a 
pardon awaited him if he prevailed on 
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the garrison to surrender. The bishop 
declared he would “ speak to them ac- 
cording to the best of his ability,” and 
was thereupon conducted, under a flag 
of truce, to the castle. When he came 
before it, the devoted enthusiast ex- 
horted the garrison never to lay down 
their arms save with their lives, and to 
continue a struggle which, he told 
them, was for the maintenance of 
their religion and the salvation of their 
country. The conclusion is painful. 
The heroic prelate (we can laud his 
devotion, without identifying ourselves 
with his principles) was straightway 
hanged within sight of the besieged. 
But the example did not terrify them, 
so excited had they become by his sti- 
mulating words. Soon after, Lord 
Broghill took the castle by an easy 
stratagem. Having procured two or 
three team of oxen, he made them 
draw to and fro, opposite the castle, 
several trunks of trees shapen like 
heavy ordnance ; and the Irish, mis- 
taking these for the objects they were 
intended to represent, demanded a par- 
ley, and surrendered on conditions. 
On the south bank ofthe Lee, nearly 
opposite Carrigadrohid, is the pretty 
little village of Killinardrish ; and in 
its immediate vicinity is Nettleville, 
the handsome seat of Richard Neville 
Nettles, Esq., descended from a Here- 
fordshire family of that name. The 
river now bends to the north-east, and 
improves in character considerably, 
At Oakgrove it is seen to great advan- 
tage, winding away through pictu- 
resque sylvan glades. We paused 
here for a long time on a bright sum- 
mer’s day, entranced with the prospect. 
The channel is narrowed by rocks, 
adown which the river rushes with a 
precipitate dash that the peasants call 
Leam.a-thoun (the Wave-Leap) ; but 
far away in the eastern distance, we saw 
that it flowed through the midst of 
tranquil woods, its waters sparkling 
and shining in the noonday sun. Near 
Oakgrove, the river Glashagariff falls 
into the Lee. This tributary, small 
in size, is rich in beauty. Halfway 
on its course it expands into a small 
lake, and soon after descends the glen 
of Mullen-Assig by a leaping waterfall, 
After receiving the Glashagariff, the 
Lee turns again to the south, and the 
seats of the gentry on its banks begin 
to multiply. We may specify Carhue, 
Classas, Riversdale, Nadrid, and 
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Springville, as intervening between the 
junction of the Glashagariff and the 
next tributary—the Dripsey. The 
highway keeps its even tenor, some- 
what to the north, passing through the 
hamlets of Coachford and Dripsey, 
until it rejoins the Lee a little to the 
east of its junction with the rivulet 
bearing the latter name. 

This tributary, the Dripsey, rises 
in the extreme north of the parish of 
Donoghmore, nearly on the confines 
of Aghabulloge. Thence flowing al- 
most due south, it is joined by the Ry- 
lane; and the united streams divide 
the parishes of Aghabulloge and Do- 
noghmore. The Dripsey continues 
its course through rich plantations to 
the ruined castle of Carrignamuck, 
founded by Cormac Mac Carthy Lai- 
der, or the Strong, in the fifteenth 
century. This Cormac was a re- 
nowned patron of the arts ; and he has 
left noble specimens of his zeal in the 
friary of Kilcrea, and the castle of 
Blarney, both of which were erected 
under his patronage. We shall de- 
scribe these particularly anon. Cor- 


mac Laider was mortally wounded by 
his cousin-german, Owen Mac Carthy 


Mac Tiege, in the vicinage of his cas- 
tle of Carrignamuck, in the year 1494; 
and being taken to Cork, died there 
soon after his removal. He was buried 
at Kilerea. The Dripsey after this 
passes through some well-wooded de- 
mesnes, and discharges itself into the 
Lee, having run a course of about 
twelve miles. 

A few miles to the west of the Drip- 
sey, adjoining the village of Aghabul- 
loge, is St. Olan’s Holy Well; and 
close to it, in the churchyard, stands a 
remarkable dallan or pillar-stone, usu- 
ally denominated St. Olan’s tomb. 
This stone has—or had until recently— 
a smaller block resting on its summit, 
which was called St. Olan’s Cap, re- 
puted, among the peasantry, to be en- 
dowed with miraculous qualities. In 
cases of sickness, the ‘* cap” was to be 
carried on the sufferer’s head thrice 
around the chapel, when a restoration 
to health might confidently be expect- 
ed. The upright pillar itself is also 
regarded with no common veneration. 
Doctor Smith tells us, that the “com- 
mon people” of his day “ swear by it 
on all solemn occasions.” They still 
are firmly of persuasion that, however 
far it might be removed from its pre- 
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sent site, it would immediately return 
of its own power. St. Olan’s tomb is 
valuable to the antiquary, from its 
having an Ogham inscription in good 
preservation—an angle of the stone 
forming, as it commonly does, the fleasg 
or bar. These characters are continued 
to the verge of the soil, and probably 
much more is concealed beneath the 
accumulated earth. Near the entrance 
doorway of the church is an ancient 
stone font, of a square shape, the an- 
gles being richly moulded. 

The ruined church of Innisleena 
CInnisluinge) stands beside the conflu- 
ent waters of the Lee and Dripsey. It 
was founded by St. Senanus of Seat- 
tery, that illustrious misogynist, who 
speaks in the ** Acta Sanctorum” the 
cold and oft-quoted repulse :— 


« Cui Prasul, quid feminis 
Commune est cum monachis? 
Nec te, nee ullam aliam, 
Admittemus in insulam.” 


Of the re-discovery of these ruins, 
we were told a curious story by a well- 
informed topographical friend. Epe- 
netus Fitzgibbon, a gentleman who re- 
sided in this district a few years since, 
was led to the search for Innisleena by 
observing the widely-scattered tenures 
of the Duke of Devonshire in the 
western parts of Cork. He remarked 
that his Grace possessed a field here, 
and a farm there ; an island in Bantry 
Bay, and about a hundred acres in his 
own vicinage. Thence he drew the 
conclusion, that these all must have 
been church lands. He proceeded 
with his investigations, and actually 
uncovered the broken walls of this old 
church, which Lanigan placed far 
away in the county of Wexford. The 
discoverer’s tomb was, in due season, 
fitly found amidst the consecrated 
ruins, and there he now tranquilly 
slumbers. A mile or two farther 
brings us to the crumbling remains of 
Castle Inch, or Inchy, a fortress of the 
Mac Carthys, from which Justin, Lord 
Viscount Mountcashel, brother of 
Donogh, Earl of Clancarty, took his 
inferior title. The Lee now takes its 
way through a deep, romantic valley, 
rising at first in a northerly direction, 
and then speedily bending again to- 
wards the south-east, until it sweeps 
boldly through the lovely Vale of Innis- 
carra. 

Inniscarra has 


many enthusiastic 
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worshippers among local residents, and 
is constantly visited by the citizens of 
Cork ; yet its beauties are but little 
known elsewhere, and we trust that 
our meed of praise—freely accorded 
by a disinterested passer-by—may not 
be in vain. Let every visitor to the 
southern City see that henceforth this 
locale be no more passed over by him. 
Standing at the head of the valley, and 
looking down its full length from the 
heights of Ardrum, with Mr. Beres- 
ford’s glebe and shrubberies on the 
left hand, and the broad bright river 
flowing in the midst, we guarantee that, 
however fastidious in taste, he will not 
be disappointed. Then let him wend 
his way along the river's banks—fol- 
lowing, if he will, the public thorough- 
fare—to the further end of the vale. 
Here, low-lying by the water’s side, 
are the unroofed walls of the church 
of Inniscarra, environed by a grove of 
elm-trees. The ruins consist of an 
ancient nave and chancel, having at the 
west a belfry, erected little more than 
a hundred years ago, as appears by an 
inscription. This church occupies the 
site of a monastery for eight brethren, 
which Senanus, of whom we have just 
spoken, founded here in the sixth cen- 
tury. It was then called Tuaim Nava, 
the Holy Solitude, a name afterwards 
exchanged for Jnniscarra, the Beloved 
Isle. We shall not readily forget our 
first impressions about St. Senan’s 
shrine. We visited it on a broiling day 
in summer, when scarcely a breath of 
wind could be found to fan the freckled 
cheek, and not a cloud was visible in 
the deep blue heavens to promise refuge 
from the heat; and the atmosphere— 
such as it was—was only the busy ga- 
thering-place of the midge and gadfly, 
and every other winged tormentor. At 
such season how pleasantly chimed on 
- the ear the measured fall of the stream 
along its bed of pebbles; how invitingly 
green the daisy-prinked sward seemed 
to eyes wearied with the sun-glare ; 
how cool those dismantled cloisters ; 
how sweetly tranquil the repose of the 
undreaming sleepers in their low beds, 
within “the voice of many waters.” 
The sight of a softly-flowing river in 
the close neighbourhood of the graves 
of the Dead, is pre-eminently touching. 
We think of that stream’s perpetual 
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activity, and with it we contrast the 
stillness of the Always-Silent. Here, 
side by side, unwearied motion and en- 
during rest—the Frenchman’s 


* L’éternel mouvement et l’eternel repos,"’* 


—near, almost in junction, yet divided 
by an impassible separation. In the 
calm noon of summer, that full-voiced 
river's anthem soothes and tranquillizes, 
until we almost deem that the slum- 
berers themselves, drowsy from listen- 
ing to those tones, fell asleep, and that 
they are kept there entranced by that 
calm, low modulation. 

Steeply rising above this interesting 
graveyard, on the north, and forming 
a noble background, is a wild hill, par- 
tially clothed with heather, and fitly 
denominated Garrovagh, or the rugged 
ground, This land, and much more 
in its contiguity, belonged some years 
since to a gentleman named Dwyer, 
who parted with it, acre by acre, to 
gratify his intemperate habits. In 
common parlance, and as Mr. Crofton 
Croker gives the tale, he * drank it 
all.” To the south, close to the church 
walls, the river Bride mingles its wa- 
ters with those of the Lee. This im- 
portant tributary rises about fifteen 
miles to the south-west, in the parish 
of Kinneigh. Not far from its source 
is a remarkable round tower, the base- 
ment, to the height of fifteen feet, being 
hexagonal both within and without, 
and the upper portion of the shaft being 
of the usual circular shape. This 
tower, according to Dr. Smith, was 
erected by St. Mocholmog, about the 
year 1015, soon after the battle of 
Clontarf. The historian of Cork fur- 
ther narrates a remarkable event which 
took place while the tower was build- 
ing. Cian Mac Moilewoa, being mar- 
ried to the eldest daughter of Brian 
Boru, sought, soon after that mo- 
narch’s glorious death, to take away 
the kingdom from his brother-in-law, 
Donnel, the lawful heir. But Donnel 
Dubh Davern was married to King 
Brian’s second daughter, and he raised 
an army of 1,000 men to maintain the 
legitimate succession. On passing the 
tower of Kinneigh, Donnel Dubh 
found St. Mocholmog inspecting the 
workmen, who had nearly finished their 
labour ; and prostrating himself at the 
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saint's feet, he implored his blessing 
and prayers for the coming struggle. 
He received them both. Soon after, 
Cian, learning that Donnel had passed 
that way, pursued him with 3,000 men. 
When he marched by Kinneigh, he 
suffered his soldiers to plunder the 
building, and carry away the provi- 
sions of the workmen. Upon which, 
Mocholmog cursed him and his army, 
beseeching God that when they passed 


by next, it might be fleeing before the 
face of their enemies, broken and ut- 
terly discomfited. The result was as 
it may be anticipated. Cian was en- 
countered by Donnel, and slain, at a 
place called Ballingully, now Mogolin, 
six miles west of Cork; and the bless- 
ings and curses were thus accom- 
plished. An old MS. records the 


circumstance :— 


* Wocolmos 0 GeyZe Shojpt ay FopmMFED aGa FOD Gio0j5 
50 Wi5Zead leas apn DIG ayloys Cah Cem 
Wic Wabsl buad Whic Brown.” 
‘* East from his house the saint holds up his hands, 


And prays, whilst on the verdant sod he stands, 
That Donnel may the head of Cian get, 


And o’er his troops a victory complete. 


The Bride now flows beside a re- 
markable sand-hill, called Knockan-ni- 
Croich, in which several shells have 
been found, resembling those on the 
sea-coast, to the castle of Clodagh 
(David’s Keep), a stronghold of the 
Mac Swineys. Close beside this castle 
is the hamlet of Inchirahill, or Crooks- 
town; anda mile and a-half to the 
north-east, the shattered remains of 
Castlemore, another seat of the Mac 
Swiney sept, seemingly, from its name, 
one of their chief houses. The valley 
between this and the Lee, now rich 
and well-cultivated, was, at the com- 
mencement of the last century, a wild 
moor. Here were the red bogs of 
Kilcrea, which harboured wolves so 
late as the year 1705. Kilcrea was 
the demesne estate of the Earl] of Clan- 
carty, and was always reserved in that 
nobleman’s leases for his private enjoy- 
ment—we can only suppose for the 
purpose of field sports. On that 
nobleman’s attainder,* the wild tract 
was divided into lots, and sold to diffe- 
rent individuals, who, with perseve- 
rance and skill, ultimately effected its 
reclamation. The county history of 
Smith gives a detailed account of the 
means employed by these ingenious 
colonizers. 


” 


Kilcrea monastery was founded for 
Franciscans by Cormac Mac Carthy 
Laider, in 1465. It is still an impos- 
ing building ; but its present preserva- 
tion must be attributed to its rebuilding 
in 1604, when, says Philip O'Sullivan, 
one of its inmates, in his “ Compen- 
dium” of Irish Church History, it was 
« intended to restore the magnificence 
of religion ” within its walls. The nave 
and choir are divided by a tall belfry 
of about eighty feet high, which is 
pierced beneath by a plain round- 
headed archway. There are several 
attached aisles, communicating with 
the choir and nave by pointed arches, 
springing from columnar bases. Al- 
though the beauty of the friary is not 
a little impaired by the destruction of 
the mullions of the windows, and the 
reckless havoc of its principal tombs, 
the effect it even now creates in the 
minds of visitors is very awful and 
subduing. Viewing it externally from 
the narrow ancient bridge across the 
Bride, the eye is rather attracted by 
the extent than by the beauty of the . 
building ; but when the tourist walks 
within, its long gloomy aisles and hol- 
low transepts, and the overwhelming 
abundance of the ghastly emblems of 
mortality everywhere, bring with them 


* Donogh, third Earl of Clancarty, was educated at Oxford. He married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the Earl of Sunderland, and by this alliance, and his own profes- 
sion of the Protestant faith, seemingly identified himself with the English interest 
in Ireland. During the war of the succession he abjured his Protestantism, and 
became a devoted adherent of James IL., for which he was exiled, with the for- 
feiture of his estates. He retired to an island on the Elbe, near Hamburgh, where 
he died, October 22, 1734, aged sixty-four. 
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thoughtful meditations enough. In- 
deed, sepulture within the sacred walls 
of Kilcrea seems so eagerly desired by 
the inhabitants of the district, that ere 
long, we imagine, admission to the 
living will be far from being a thing 
suitable or pleasant. The rank odour 
of decomposing carcases even now 
haunts the building like a pestilence. 
We were informed that the numbers 
interred at Kilcrea during the late 
mortality were literally “ numberless,” 
for no account had been taken of them. 
No vacant space is to be found ; and 
the poor tenant of the narrow-house 
is, before the twelvemonth’s end, filched 
thereout, that he may make room for 
a successor, to lie there for a similar 
tenure. Amidst the countless Un- 
known, there repose within those walls 
some remarkable personages. The 
founder’s tomb was, according to 
Ware, in the midst of the choir. It 
bore this legend. “ Hic jacet Cor- 
macus fil. Thadei, fil. Cormaci, fil. 
Dermitii magni M‘Carthy, Dnus de 
Musgraigh Flayn, ac istius conventis 
primus fundator, an. Dom. 1494.” 
Several of the Lords Clancarty were 
alsohere interred, as were the Barretts, 
and other leading personages of the 
county. In the south-east angle of 
the nave is the grave of “ Arthur 
O'Leary, the outlaw,” who was slain, 
in 1773, in an altercation with Mr. 
Morris. Adjoining the church, on 
the north, is the nunnery of St. Cyra, 
or Cera, a holy lady of the sixth cen- 
tury, from whom the place received 
its name—ilcrea signifying the cell 
of St. Cera. The place continued a 
monastic foundation for a period long 
subsequent to the Reformation; nor 
were the brotherhood finally driven 
out until the Commonwealth wars, 
after which Cromwell gave the lands 
to Lord Broghill. The Earl of Clan- 
carty had them in possession at the 
time of his forfeiture ; and from the 
Hollow Sword-blade Company, who 
obtained them on that nobleman’s at- 
tainder, they were purchased by Cap- 
tain Hedges. 

To the west of the friary, and on the 
opposite bank of the river, is Kilcrea 
Castle, once tenanted by the proud 
Lords Clancarty. It is a strong, 
square tower, about seventy feet high, 
and is environed by a moat still unde- 
stroyed. The bawn is on the east side, 
| and there yet remain, in tolerable re- 
! 


pair, some of the barbicans and plat- 
forms constructed for the castle’s 
defence. Although the floors have 
perished, ascent to the battlements is 
easy by the marble stairs, which exist 
in a perfect state. The prospect from 
the summit is extensive and varied, 
and will repay the labour of climbing 
upward. When the old forest timber 
was spread over the valley of the Bride, 
as in olden days, the sight must have 
been fairer still; but even now the 
landscape is, in sooth, a sweet one. 
Hill and vale widely extend themselves 
before you, and right beneath, the 
winding waters of the river make their 
way along a pathway of gleaming sil- 
ver. Onward tothe Leeis The Ovens, 
or parish of St. Owen, in which are 
some remarkable caves, traditionally 
reported to possess chambers and 
secret passages, communicating with 


the city of Cork itself, a distance of 


about seven miles. 

The Lee, having swept round the 
base of Garrovagh hill, flows in an 
easterly course. Itis now spanned by 
a large bridge, connecting its northern 
bank with the opposite side, on which 
stands the clean, quaint town of Bal- 
lincollig. Here are extensive powder- 
mills, and commodious barracks for a 
large artillery force. The constabulary 
depot for Munster, also, is here located 
—circumstances which give the place 
almost exclusively a military character. 
Nor in ancient times was it otherwise, 
for here was the chief fortress of a 
powerful clan, notorious for their re- 
bellious spirit, despite of their Norman 
origin—* the Barretts of Ballincollig.” 
William Barrett of Ballincollig was 
concerned in Desmond’s rebellion, and 
in 1600 submitted to the queen’s mercy. 
In 1642 the castle was captured by the 
forces of the Lord President of Mun- 
ster. It was again garrisoned by 
Cromwell; and in 1689 was occupied 
in King James’s favour. The castle 
is supposed to have been built in the 
latter end of the 14th century. In 
shape it was quadrangular, with flank- 
ing towers at each angle. It was a 
building of great strength, the cham- 
bers having been reduced to the 
smallest dimensions, and the staircases 
constructed in proportion, with the 
intent of augmenting the capability of 
resistance. Nor was the defence un- 
needed, for the chronicles sufficiently 
attest that, whether at a creaght, or 
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skirmish, or a pitched battle,or,regular airy apartments of the days of Elizabeth 
campaign, the lords of Ballincollig and James. Carrigrohan must have 
were ever ready and stirring. These been, in its palmy state, a noble pile. 
restless freebooters appear to have been Its shattered remnants yet attest its 
a continual source of annoyance tothe feudal magnificence. Having served the 
merchants and quiet burghers of the M‘Cartys and Barretts for a fortalice, 
neighbouring city.* Norwere reprisals Carrigrohanbecame, soonafter the wars 
at times unattempted. Richard Oge of 1641, the head-quarters of a band of 
Barrett, and others of his name, were, brigands, headed by a Captain Cape. 
in 1381, made prisoners by the citizens, These rapparees commanded for a sea- 
and, for safety, were transmitted to son the western road into Cork, and 
Waterford, there to be detained as_ levied a black-mail on every passing 
hostages. traveller. History is silent as to their 
Passing by, on the north bank, the ultimate fate; but doubtless, with the 
ruined church of Carrigrohanbeg, the _ restoration of tranquillity, came their 
Lee deepens into a dangerous pool, expulsion and annihilation. 
which Crofton Croker mentions in one Carrigrohan is situated on the south 
of his Fairy Legends (Teigue of the bank of the Lee. Immediately oppo- 
Lee). The chasm bears the awful _ site, the Awbeg river effects a junction ; 
title of Poul-an-Iffrin, or The Pool of and tracing this tributary upward, 
Hell, and is inhabited by ariver-snake, through a fair and pleasant valley, for 
who has under his charge unlimited about five miles, we reach the renowned 
treasures of gold and silver. The village and castle of Blarney. Milli- 
demon was often visible on calm sum- _ kin’s song has conferred an immortality 
mer nights to our grandfathers, and of burlesque on the home of the Mac 
his traditional portraiture bestows on Cartys ; and the * Prout Papers” have 
him the mane of a horse and the paws _ transmitted, in a polyglott version, the 
of a lion. He has fallen asleep over fame thereof to the ends of the earth. 
his gold in our time, and never quitsit The appellative has ceased to be topo- 
now for the glimpses of the moon. graphical, and, along with its kindred 
In those deep waters the pearl- [Billingsgate, must be admitted by all 
muscle is occasionally found. This future Johnsons into their voluminous 
species of Mytilus exists in most of the collections. The priest's “ additions” 
rivers of the county of Cork, and in surpass the original, andina few words 
the Lee has been discovered inall parts, narrate the virtues of a stone—unsur- 
from the very source downward. The passed by any, save, perhaps, that of 
pearls are of small size, and of little the prophet at Mecca: 
yalue. We have seen them so small 
as a pin’s head, and the largest not died 
. : ™ here is a stone there 
reaching to the size of a pea. The That whosver kisses, 
picturesque ruins of Carrigrohan (The Oh! he never misses 
Rocky Hill), now attract us. The ‘Sinkeaue denen” 
castle was boldly placed on a lofty To a lady's chamber, 
cliff, impending over the river, and ‘a 
was evidently erected at different A clever spouter 
periods. We can trace, in its remains, = soon turn out, or 
An out-and-outer, 
the progress from the small, dark Cf tin Sot aledies.! 
closets—that we may not call them Don’t hope to hinder him, 
vaults—of the twelfth and thirteenth ee eee 


7 Sure’s he’sa pilgrim 
century, to the comparatively open and From the Blarney stone!” 


* Thus speaks Holingshed of the citizens in his own day :—‘‘ On the land side 
they are encumbered with evil neighbors—the Irish outlaws, that they are fain to 
watch their gates hourlic, to keep them shut at service-time, at meals, from sun to 
sun, nor suffer any stranger to enter the citie with his weapon, but the same to 
leave at a lodge appointed. They walke out at seasons for recreation, with power 
of men furnished. They trust not the countrie adjoining, but match in wedlocke 
among themse Ives onlie, so that the whole citie is welnigh linked one to the other in 
affinitie.” Camden similarly describes Cork to be ‘* so beset with rebel enemies on 
all sides, that they are obliged to keep constant watch, as if the town was continually 
besieged.” And this so late as the reign of Elizabeth. 
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We hardly hope, in the space we 
possess, to do any justice to the castle, 
or Lake, or Rock-close ; and the name 
itself, somehow, and its modern per- 
version, are so entirely associated to- 
gether in our memory, that we can with 
difficulty bring us down to the serious- 
nessrequired by our office. Yet is there 
enough to make one serious, while 
looking around on the neglect and de- 
solation that are visible now within the 
halls of the ill-fated lords of Muskerry. 

Blarney castle was built by Cormac 
Mac Carty Laider, the fourth lord of 
the manor, probably soon after he 
succeeded to the lordship, which took 
place in the year 1449. It is founded 
on a rock of limestone, and consists of 
several chambers and extensive build- 
ings, differing in character and age. 
The principal tower is upwards of 100 
feet high. Inthe north-east angle of 
its battlements is imbedded the ever- 
famous “ stone”; but Mr. Horgan, the 
parish-priest, strongly maintains the 
higher claims of a remarkable stone 
in the external wall, eight feet from 
the summit. The building next this 
tower contains The Earl's Chamber, 
an arched room of small size, having 


a tiled floor, and lighted by a handsome 
recessed window. There are yet some 
melancholy tokens of its former furni- 
ture, in the shreds of tapestry here 


and there clinging to its walls. To 
the east of the castle is the mansion- 
house, unroofed and in ruins; it was 
dismantled so recently as 1821. The 
lake is distant a quarter-mile from the 
castle. It is triangular in shape, and 
nearly half-a-mile in circuit, and covers 
nearly thirty acres. The song describes 
it as “well stored” with perch and 
eels. Leeches are also found in it; 
but we have not ascertained their em- 
ployment in the healing art. The 
* sweet rock-close” is a broken terrace 
on the banks of the Coman streamlet, 
overhung by evergreensand some forest- 
trees. Here were placed the “ statues” 
of the “heathen goddesses and nymphs 
so fair,” commemorated by the bard. 
A flight of steps, bearing the fanciful 
name of The Witches’ Stairs, leads 
down to the water’s edge. They are 
covered over with large flags, and 
close beside them is a fine Cromleach, 
from which, perhaps, the popular title 
arose. But Blarney, despite of many 
natural advantages, looks neglected 
and melancholy. The demesne is now 
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a dairy-farm. The adjoining village 
is falling into ruin, from the failure of 
the woollen and linen mills, which once 
existed to the number of thirteen. 
The most interesting modern remi- 
niscence arises from the visit of the 
Author of Waverley, during his Irish 
tour in 1825. We shall not longer 
delay our approach to the Beautiful 
City ; but crossing over by the time- 
shaken remaiusof Curricuppane church, 
which from its hilly seat commands 
some fine views up and down the Lee, 
we enter Cork through the suburbs 
of Sunday’s Well. 

The western approach to the capital 
of Munster—or of Corkshire, at least, 
as a witty friend has dubbed the county 
—is of considerable beauty. The city 
is seen occupying a deep valley, embo- 
somed by gracefully swelling hills stud- 
dedover with villas, Through the midst 
of this valley, flowing in a twofold tide- 
way, our river is seen holding its 
course, soon now to be terminated in 
the ocean. ‘The Lee throws out a 
second arm, about a mile above the 
city, and having therewith compassed 
round, as it were, in a fond embrace, 
the main portions of Cork, it reunites 
its channels at the eastern exit,—as the 
observant eye of the poet of the Faerie 
Queene long ago noted :— 


“ The spreading Lee that, like an island fayre, 
Encloseth Corke with his divided flood.” 


The low-lying plain, now occupied with 
a great commercial city, was originally 
a fenny swamp, broken up into islands. 
And hence the city’s name, Corcach 
signifying a marsh. Two of these 
contiguous islands, lying north and 
south, embraced the whole of the 
ancient city, which was in form almost 
a parallelogram, being washed on all 
sides by the streams of the Lee. Cork 
continued to be of such contracted 
dimensions, until the middle of the 
seventeenth century. After the Revo- 
lution, the outlying marshes were 
gradually drained and added to the 
city, chiefly by private individuals, 
whose names they yet bear, and the 
numerous islets, by means of bridges, 
were fused into one community. Much 
however remained to be done, before 
the city might be said to have become 
handsome as well as capacious. It 
was a city of canals, not the bright, 
sea-green trackways of a Venice, but 
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the slow, fetid, mud-paths of a Holland 
town. Thechief of these canals were 
now covered in, and new, spacious 
streets were thus formed in their stead. 
Comfort required the change, and 
fashion patronized it. Traffic was 
ere long diverted from the narrow 
closes, where hitherto it had been foster- 
ed, and the broad, new streets have, 
since then, engrossed all the chief 
business of the city. 

The origin of Cork was ecclesiasti- 
cal. St. Fionn Bair, or Finbar, of 
whom we have already spoken, having 
obtained a grant of the valley of the 
Lee from one of the native chieftains, 
founded an abbey or monastery, conti- 
guous to the site of thepresent cathedral. 
The date of this erection, according to 
Archdall, was a.p. 606. St. Finbar’s 
school immediately attained eminence, 
to such extent, that before his own de- 
cease it was frequented by seven 
hundred monastic disciples. He con- 
tinued seventeen years at the head of 
his abbey, and dying at Cloyne, was 
interred in his own church, where his 
relics were afterwards preserved in a 
silver shrine. The Monasticon con- 
tains a lengthy record of the fate of 
this abbey, which, at the dissolution, 
was first granted to Cormac Mac 
Teigue Mac Carty, and some time 
afterwards (26th June, anno 33 Eliza- 
beth) to Sir Richard Grenville, knt., 
at the annual rent of £15 3s. 6d., Irish 
money. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, 
Cork was frequently plundered by the 
Danes ; but, as at Waterford, so here, 
the rovers eventually settled down as 
occupants, and laid the foundation of 
the city’s mercantile importance. Un- 
til the appearance of Augustin Thier- 
ry’s great work on the Norman con- 
quest of England, the true history of 
the Sea Kings was a thing unknown. 
We now in some measure have learned 
it, and find enough to heighten our 
conceptions about them. The Vikings 
possessed intellectual nobility, as evi- 
denced in their wildly sublime runes, 
in no less measure than heroic prowess, 
urging them on to the most daring 
gallantry. ‘Their forays bear a strong 
resemblance tothe marvellous “ cutting- 
out” exploits of British tars, and seem 
to have been rather suggested by the 
love of glory than the thirst for gain. 
Gifted with keen-sighted intelligence, 
they became settlers in any conquered 


district which promised them an ade- 
quate recompense: and laying aside 
their arms stained with blood, they 
were changed, almost by magic, into 
peaceful merchants and industrious 
chapmen. At the period of the 
English conquest, the Ostmen were 
found in quiet possession of Cork, 
living under the jurisdiction of Mac 
Carty, Prince of Desmond, who, in 
1172, made a surrender of the city to 
King Henry II. Robert Fitz Stephen 
was besieged in Cork, in 1185, by the 
native lrish, and reduced to great 
straits. He was relieved by Raymond 
le Gros, with an English reinforcement 
of 100 archers, and 20 knights, and 
thereupon sallying forth, he routed 
the besiegers. Thenceforth the history 
of the city is that of the English domi- 
nion in the island; and the local events 
have partaken of the wonted character 
—a mingled web, partly of bane, and 
partly of bliss. 

Beside the monastery of St. Fin- 
bar, which was called “ Antrum 
Sancti Fion Barrie,” or Gill Abbey, 
situated somewhat to the west of 
the present cathedral, Cork possessed 
numerous religious establishments. 
Dermot Mac Carty Reagh, in i214, 
founded a friary for Franciscans, which 
after his death, in 1219, was continued 
by his son Fineen. There are no 
traces of the monastery, but we learn 
from Wadding, it stood at Seandun, 
now Shandon, i. e., the old fort, on the 
north side of the city. A Dominican 
friary, called the Abbey of St. Mary 
of the Island, from its position on an 
island called Cross-green, in the south 
liberties, was founded in 1229, Inthe 
same quarter was a house of Augusti- 
nians, known by the name of the Red 
Abbey, of which some remains yet exist. 
There were also, a Carmelite friary ; 
a nunnery, dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist ; a preceptory of the Knights 
Templars; and a leper house, called 
the priory of St. Stephen. Religious 
confraternities still abound in the city, 
and are, we believe, on the increase. 
Their associations are not without 
interest. In the cemetery of the 
North Monastery, belonging to the 
Christian Brothers, Gerald Griffin, 
the novelist, lies sleeping. He was 
admitted into the order, 8th September, 
1838, and died here, from an attack of 
typhus fever, on the evening of Friday, 
12th June, 1840, An humble Capuchin 
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of another society, is the world-known 
Theobald Mathew, of whom person- 
ally—whatsoever divers opinions may 
be entertained of his work—there is 
nought but good reported. In local 
connexion with Mr. Mathew’s name, 
we can, perhaps, most fitly mention in 
this place the beautiful burying- ground, 
formed, chiefly through his exertions, in 
the southern part of thecity. It is situ- 
ated at Evergreen—a place happily so 
named—and was originally a Botanic 
garden. The cemetery belongs to 
the Capuchins, but it is open to the 
public—quick and dead—at all times ; 
and the receipts are applied to 
charitable purposes. Some of the 
monuments display the wonted igno- 
rance and ill design of such structures ; 
but they are neither so numerous nor 
so fantastic as may be seen in the Pa- 
risian Pére le chaise, or the London 
Kensall Green. Many tombs, on the 
other hand, are in themselves touching 
evidences of feeling and taste, and seen 

through the alleys of cyprus, yews, 
and weeping willows, with. the other 
rare shrubs originally introduced into 
the grounds growing between them, 
they are affecting objects, even to the 
passing stranger. Pansies and roses 
are planted near the humblest graves, 
with the entreaty occasionally—* Do 
NOT PLUCK THE FLOWERS. ‘THEY ARE 
SACRED TO THE DEAD,” or similar 
words*—an appeal which can hardly 
but be successful. 

By a natural association we turn 
from the disused Botanic Garden— 
disused, we mean, as to its primary 
object—to the scientific body under 
whose control it was formerly placed, 
and along with the mention of this 
society, to the other literary bodies of 
the city. The Royal ¢ ‘ork oe 
was founded in 1803 3, and received ¢ 
charter four years afterwards. Its 
design was similar to that of the Royal 
Dublin Society, namely, the popul: Vg 
diffusion of scientific information by 
lectures, and the fostering of the 
arts and sciences through premiums 
and other encouragements. The in- 
stitution began triumphantly with a 
parliamentary vote of £2,000 per an- 
num, increased afew years afterwards 
to £2,500. The Botanic Garden was 
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formed in 1810 ; and all the noble pur- 
poses of the Society’s formation were en- 
tered upon with a diligence and success 
that the names of Barry and Maclise, 
in one department alone, may testify. 
The corporation continued in the dis- 
charge of their duties ; when suddenly, 
in 1830, the grant was withdrawn, and 
the board, that had converted the city 
of pork-merchants and butter-tasters 
into a home for science and genius, was 
left to struggle unaided, or die from 
penury. ‘¢ The cause ?” you naturally 
inquire of us. “ Ireland’s curse— 
politics and division.” We impute no 
blame to any quarter. Perhaps all 
were wrong; but their dissensions 
have produced mournful fruit for the 
public. 

Yet this Cork Institution had done 
what should have saved it. Their 
committee rescued from the auction- 
mart, from exportation, or dispersion, 
the most glorious artistic bequest our 
country has at any time received. 
After the general peace, Pope Pius 
VII. presented to King George 
IV. a collection of 117 casts, mostly 
from the Antique. The moulds were 
executed by Canova, or under his 
superintendence ; and the statues from 
which they were taken were the tri- 
umphs of Grecian art, as they are yet 
preserved in the Vatican, Florentine, 
and other Italian galleries of sculpture. 
Lord Ennismore (Ireland for this must 
long remain in that nobleman’s debt) 
begged them of the British monarch, 
and presented them to a Society of Arts 
in his native county—Cork. But, 
through the pecuniary embarrassments 
of this body, the casts were seized for 
rent, and advertised forsale. They were 
redeemed by the Cork Institution at a 
cost of £500; with the generous pro- 
viso of their return at any time to the 
original proprietary on payment of 
that sum, and, in the interim, their 
free use to all students and painters. 

What worthy gallery has a patroniz- 
ing government erec ted for their recep- 
tion? None! They are crowded to- 
gether in a low, mean, apartment of the 
dingy old mansion the Cork Institution 
has been driven into through its poverty. 
There, without adequate space or 
attempt at arrangement, they are con- 





* The late Mrs. James Gray furnished us (Dublin University Magazine, Novem- 


ber, 1839, pp. : 


597, 598,) with a very sweet poem, suggested by this inscription. 
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fusedly huddled together. Yet, even 
there, with all the disadvantage of 
obscure side-lighting, their innate 
grandeur entrances still the visitor who 
can appreciate them. Even there, for 
hours upon hours each day, whenever 
he visits his native land, does Hogan 
linger—still unsated, still reverentially 
learning his high art from those almost 
breathing Shapes of Beauty. And at 
the time of our own inspection of them, 
on a recent occasion, there we found 
more than one boyish student drinking 
in inspiration—standing of sitting be- 
fore his easel, fascinated by his work, as 
it gradually grew into shadowy likeness 
of the model—patient and uncomplain- 
ing in his fixedness, though the ther- 
mometer stood at zero, and the chilly 
gallery was without hearth or fire. 

Can we hope that our indignant re- 
monstrance may be attended with some 
beneficial result? How eagerly are 
millions voted for purposes question- 
ably, if not essentially evil; and Ire- 
land’s second city is left unaided in her 
efforts to foster the genius of her sons ! 
** We would be well content with £300 
per annum,” was the remark of the 
kind and pains-taking secretary to us ; 
“and with that sum would maintain 
our establishment efficiently and with 
comfort.” Can it be possible that this 
paltry sum will longer remain ungiven? 
We believe there will be, ere long, a 
school of design opened in Cork; and 
perhaps this ray of light may herald in 
a better day. 

The Cork Library, a well-managed 
book-club, possessing between nine and 
ten thousand volumes, is the next 
literary association of importance. 
The city also possesses an Horticultu- 
ral and a Cuvierian Society, and a 
Mechanics’ Institute—the names of 
which sufficiently declare their natures. 
Periodical works have been frequently 
tried, but have all hitherto perished 
after a very brief existence. Zhe Cork 
Magazine, established in November of 
last year, is now in course of publica- 
tion. It is a journal of much promise, 
and displays considerable talent. There 
are three newspapers, each printed 
thrice a-week, the Southern Reporter, 
the Constitution, and the Examiner— 
we name them according to seniority. 
They are all ably conducted, and, both 
in matter and manner, are on a par with 
the metropolitan press. The first 
and last are liberal and repeal jour- 
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nals, the Constitution is strongly con- 
servative. 

Remembering how prolific Cork has 
been in eminent men, we cannot hesitate 
in bestowing on her the title of The 
City of Genius. The University is 
filled with her triumphs. The Bar 
numbers among its ornaments her 
gifted sons. The Fine Arts are nobly 
represented. The periodicals, at home 
and in England, draw no inconsiderable 
support from Cork men. We believe 
she has chiefly failed in the reflective 
powers ; and this is the national de- 
ficiency, arising purely from our na- 
tional versatility. The abstract sciences 
that are so passionately followed “over 
the border,” in the Northern Athens, 
seem cold and repulsive to the quick 
enthusiasm of Irishmen. They lack 
perseverance to follow out the airy 
subtleties of inductive philosophy, be- 
cause the adequate stimulant—interest 
—is wanting. We do not know that 
Cork has produced any eminent logi- 
cian, any great thinker, or philosophic 
leader. Metaphysics are clearly at a dis- 
count with her sons; but, as we have 
said, we trace this deficiency rather to 
the national character, than to any local 
dearth of mind among the inhabi- 
tants. 

Ere we leave the city, we would take 
a perspective glance—a wistful, but a 
brief one—at its general presentment. 
Despite its systematic irregularity (if 
we be allowed the phrase) in streets 
and houses, Cork is by no means an 
unpicturesque place. The main tho-° 
roughfares having been formed, as we 
have already stated, out of certain arms 
of the river that have been arched over, 
run in curved lines of nature’s own 
formation. The buildings on either 
side of these arterial passages are 
similarly unfettered in height and out- 
ward adornment. Many of them, from 
base to summit, are weather-proofed 
with slates of various hues, from crim- 
son to deep azure. Others are en- 
shrouded in yellow robes of cement. 
Some of them are giants in height— 
others have drooped down into the 
stature of dwarfs. Some project, 
others retreat. Some have flat fronts, 
others rounded protuberances, with 
bay windows of all sizes and forms. 
The effect of the whole is pleasing, 
and reminds one of the quaint old 
“walks in a Dutch town, or the strasse 
of a Hanseatic burgh. A painter 
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would not exchange these broken out- 
lines and strongly-contrasted colours, 
for the most perfect symmetry the 
architect's measures and rules could 
originate. But a less pleasing confes- 
sion is wrung from us, when we carry 
out our foreign similitude, and aver 
that, In her want of cleanliness, Cork 
comes little behind a continental city. 
Our travelled reader will understand 
us. With magnificent sewers in the 
covered-in river-beds, unequalled, per- 
haps, by any, save the cloaca of Ancient 
Rome, the southern city sadly needs 
brooms and barrows. If her people 
will not of themselves cultivate tidiness, 
it should be forced upon them. A 
filthy neighbour is clearly a nuisance, 
and being such is liable to indictment. 
We do not know the “ boards” who 
are entrusted with the care of the 
town; but we will set the matter on 
the broad shoulders of the municipality, 
and call on them to be less lethargic 
in future. Cork is a pretty slattern, 
slip-shod and draggle-tailed. We 
would have her wash her face, and 
gather in her wildly-floating hair; and 
the bold-eyed Beauty would draw many 
lovers after her, instead of repelling 
them, as she now does, through her 
unbecoming negligence. 

Posited as the city is in a marsh, 
which is liable at all times to be satu- 
rated with rains, or to be flooded with 
the river’s overflow, nothing but the 
unwearied employment of the scavenger 
can preserve the inhabitants from ter- 
rible epidemics. The duty is of vital im- 
portance to all classes, and self-interest 
ought to prompt its discharge, if no 
happier motive can be found. During 
the late divinely-sent visitation of our 
country, the citizens were taught a 
lesson that cannot soon pass out of 
mind. For months together their fine 
town was made a lazar-house, choked 
with suffering. The ordinary hospitals 
were of trivial avail to meet the wants 
of the Plague-Stricken ; and additional 
buildings were often hired on one day 
to be reported “full” on the next. 
High and low, rich and poor, fell 
victims to the contagion. Full many 
a hearth will long weep in silence the 
vacant places that were caused among 
its inmates by the fatal year of 1847. 
We know not how soon a repetition 
of these harrowing scenes may be, in 
the unsearchable wisdom of the Al- 
mighty, again our own, and our duty 
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is plain, to rest in no apathetic slumber, 
but to be up and doing while it is 
yet called To-day. We make these re- 
marks in all good feeling towards the 
authorities and inhabitants of Cork. 
Our observations are those of an occa- 
sional visitor, who is totally unconnected 
with place or people, beyond the ties 
which courtesy and kindness must 
create. 

We may not omit allusion to the 
local dialect, which straightway at- 
tracts the stranger’s ear. The gentry, 
very few of whom reside within the 
city’s confines, are of course the same 
on both sides of the channel. But the 
singing drawl, or brogue, of many 
highly-respectable burghers is unmis- 
takeable. It consists in lengthening- 
out the sound of the vowels, and thus 
making a kind of recitative that is not 
unmusical. The humbler classes have 
a patois of their own—a mixed tongue, 
according to Mr. Windele, of Danish, 
Erse, and Saxon. “It is a jargon,” 
says our authority, whose principal 
characteristic appears in the pronun- 
ciation of th, as exemplified in dis, dat, 
den, de, this, that, then, they ; and in 
the dovetailing of words, as ‘ Kum our 
ish,’ for ‘come out of this.’ There is 
a general attenuation or contraction 
in the articulation of words, accom- 
panied by a hissing and jarring where- 
ever the s and r occur, which it would 
be difficult to attempt to convey any 
sufficient idea of. ‘De groves of de 
pool’ is a very popular exemplar of the 
poetry of this dialect.” Yet so far as 
this description serves, it is equally 
applicable to the low-lived slang of 
Dublin; and a part of it—the substi- 
tution of d for th—is the general fail- 
ure of foreigners in the English 
tongue. We have heard persons; more 
critical in such things than ourselves, 
assert and explain the peculiarities of 
the Cork accent; but we despair: of 
throwing into intelligible shape the 
nice distinctions, as they were made 
known to us, 

Emerging from the city by the east- 
ern suburbs, we are struck with the 
luxuriousness of the hills overhanging 
the Lee, and the indication of opulence 
in the villas that adorn their sides. 
That noble range to the north is Bal- 
linamought, the Town of the Poor, 
now happily miscalled so for the fore- 
going reasons. One of these mansions, 
Woodhill, has an interest of its own 
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from its connexion with Emmett’s hap- 
less love, Miss Curran. About four 
years after that enthusiast’s insane at- 
tempt at revolution, his betrothed was 
married, at Woodhill, to Capt. Henry 
Sturgeon of the Royal Engineers. 
Moore’s poetry, and Washington Ir- 
ving’s prose, have so far idealized Miss 
Curran’s story as to have converted 
her into a creature of romance. We 
suppose we shall be pronounced very 
heartless and unsentimental in declar- 
ing that the tale has been, we think, 
overwrought. We see nothing in 
Robert Emmett beyond a young man 
of fine talents turning: traitor ; and, 
having taken up arms against his sove- 
reign, paying the just forfeit—his life. 
A dear friend of our own, still living, 
was Sarah Curran’s early and intimate 
associate, and gives us her testimoriy 
concerning that ill-fated lady, that she 
possessed no extraordinary attractions 
either of person or mind. We say not 
a word derogatory of the Dead—our 
and her friend would be far from wish- 
ing it; but it is time to disenchant 
Woodhill, and such-like localities, by 
removing the false poetical ornaments 
that are made to minister to disloyalty 
and rebellion. 

The southern shores of the river are 
searcely less fine. Nearly opposite 
Woodhill is the convent of Blackrock, 
a very imposing pile; and somewhat 
further down, Dundanion (Dun-dain- 
gean, the Strong Fort), a castle in 
ruins, rendered interesting by its tra- 
dition, that beneath it the founder of 
Pennsylvania embarked for the New 
World. Yet more to the east, on the 
same side, is the castle of Blackrock, 
occupying the angle of a peninsula 
called the Ring, from Reen, an Irish 
word signifying such a piece of land. 
The castle is a modern erection of cut 
stone, consisting of one main circular 
tower close to the water’s edge, having 
a handsome portal opening on the 
river. Behind it rises a smaller tur- 
ret, containing a harbour light for the 
shipping ; and at the rere are some low 
castellated buildings in suitable keep- 
ing. The whole structure is pleasing 
and ornamental, while, from its promi- 
nent position, it is visible from almost 
every quarter, adding considerably to 
the beauteous effect of the river scen- 
ery. 

Immediately opposite the castle of 
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Blackrock, is the embouchure of the 
Glanmire river; and following that 
streamlet upward, we are brought 
through scenery not inferior to that of 
Wicklow, or—of a land we love well— 
the west of England. The name 
‘«¢ Glanmire,” like all other native ap- 
pellations, was happily chosen. It 
might be rendered the Glen of Plea- 
suntness, or—with but little straining 
—the Happy Valley. Glanmire con- 
tains a rich assemblage of hill and dale, 
of well-planted heights, of verdant low- 
lands, and luxuriant meads. The lower 
part of its little river we have heard 
more than one person liken to the 
Avon, near Clifton; but the banks do 
not rise so steeply, and we have here 
thick plantations instead of the naked 
majesty of St. Vincent’s Rocks. The 
Dublin mail-coach road passes through 
the Vale of Glanmire, and the traveller 
can thus readily acquaint himself with 
some of its more obvious beauties. 
But there are many noble prospects, 
only to be obtained by climbing the 
overhanging hills, and wandering on 
foot through a region of faery plea- 
santness. From the ruins of the dis- 
used church of Rathcooney, a vast 
tract of country discloses itself on 
every side; and a gnarled and cu- 
riously-twisted oak tree, growing in 
the little graveyard, is one of the first 
objects that catches the eye of the 
homeward-bound mariner from the 
American shores. 

Returning to the Lee, we stand 
a while on the metal drawbridge, 
thrown over the river of Glanmire at 
the point of junction, to look around. 
Westward in the distance, and almost 
on the river’s level, extends the city 
we have recently quitted. On the 
right hand are the pleasant hills above 
the Glanmire road; on the opposite 
shore, Blackrock with its pretty castle. 
To the east, reaching to our feet, is 
the fine demesne of Dunkettle; and 
further on, following the tideway of 
the river, Inchéra, situated on the Lit- 
tle Island. Between these two seats 
is North-Esk, a series of castellated 
residences ; the chief one—that facing 
us—being the home of a valued friend, 
James Carnegie, Esq. 


“ TIow blythe we twa hae been 
At North-Esk on the Lee, 
Tho’ ne’er a leaf was green, 

Nor bird sang on the tree, 
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Wees me! I maist could greet— 
Between us rolls the main: 
Oh, when shall we twa meet 
At sweet North-Esk again {"* 


The prospect before us, a fair and 
beauteous one on a bright summer's 
day, is lovelier yet in the stillness of 
evening, when the river, brimful and 
glassy, is lighted up in the brilliant 
moonlight, and a thousand stars are 
reflected everywhere on its sheeny sur- 
face. Shooting athwart the shadows 
flung down from the hills, hurries by 
at times the rapid river-steamer ; or 
the row-boat, filled with light hearts 
in quest of pleasure, moves into the 
silvery effulgence ; or the hooker, re- 
turning from its excursion to the sea, 
brings back the tired fisherman to his 
expectant home. The hill-sides are 
gleaming with the lights of the nume- 
rous villas ; and far on in the distance 
burn the myriad-fires of the tranquil 
city. It was a pretty conceit, that 
saying of an Eastern traveller to Mr. 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall, that “a few 
minarets placed among the hanging 
gardens [of the Lee] would realize the 
Bosphorus.” Nor do we think the 
assertion an exaggeration. We look 
around, and half-audibly murmur poor 
Millikin’s «« Ode to Cynthia,” in which 
he touchingly sings the praises of the 
“ silvery Lee ;” and we call to mind, in 
the same moment, that the same soft 
moonbeam which lights up the river, 
sheds a tender radiance over his lowly 
grave in the churchyard of Douglas, 
on the other bank ; and with a tear for 
the manly heart that there has moul- 
dered into dust, we turn away from 
our loitering, that we may complete our 
river excursion. 

Little Island, or Lisle, is so called 
in contradistinction from its larger 
neighbour, on which the town of Cove 
is sited. It is chiefly occupied with 
gentlemen's s seats. About midway are 
the ruins of a very small ancient 
church, with a few lonely graves ; 
and close at hand, Wallingstown Cas- 
tle, a square Norman keep of incon- 
siderable size, mantled over with grace- 
ful foliage. The Lee, flowing to the 
south of Little Island, becomes a noble 
expanse called Lough Mahon. It here 
possesses all the appearance of a land- 


* Captain Charles Gray’s “ Lays and Lyrics,” 
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locked lake. Foaty now opens on us, 
with its ancient castle of Belvelly 
(Beal-a-Vallagh, the Way to the 
Ford), commanding an important pass 
of the river. Adjoining this old for- 
tress of the Hodnetts stands a martello 
tower, constructed in the last war to 
add to its defences. We pass out of 
Lough Mahon, rounding a promontory 
called Horse-head, and soon find our- 
selves in the midst of shipping lying in 
the deep water before the town of 
Passage. 

Passage may be considered a mari- 
time town. It has a dockyard, and is 
thronged with sailors at all times. The 
larger craft are frequently detained 
here by the tides, and their place of 
anchorage is immediately in front of 
the town. The river is of no conside- 
rable breadth here, being narrowed by 
the precipitous hills which form the 
western side of the Great Island, but 
it runs deeply, so that vessels of the 
largest tonnage can lie at moorings. 
Passage is an ungainly town, strag- 
gling and ill-kept, despite its admirable 
position. A railway now in progress, 
which will connect it with the city, may 
stimulate improvement and call forth 
its natural advantages; but a blight 
seems cast on such enterprise in gene- 
ral, and we know not what prediction 
to make concerning this particular 
speculation. The population is some- 
what over two thousand. Outside the 
town, towards the sea, are public baths 
of fanciful architecture, crowned with 
Moorish cupolas. The road thence to 
Monkstown is carried by the river’s 
side, and affords some pleasing views. 
It passes beneath Carrigmahon, O’ Gra- 
dy’s seat, through “The Giant’s Stairs,” 
as a curious series of huge flags that 
project in succession from the hillside, 
is denominated. The student of faery 
mythology will remember Crofton 
Croker’s clever legend concerning this 
locality—how the giant Mac Mahon 
stole away the young heir of Ronayne’s 
Court, and kept him hidden for a while 
in his palace within the heart of this 
hill; and how boldly the boy was 
eventually rescued through the agency 
of his father’s follower. Was this 
Ogre, who is sometimes styled O’Ma- 
hony and Mahoun, so hight after the 


pp. 59, 61. Edinburgh: 1841. 
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dread Mahound of the East—being an 
importation of fear, like the grim Sa- 
racen’s heads ? 

The pretty hamlet of Monkstown is, 
next to Cove, the fashionable watering- 
place on the Cork river, and, in some 
respects, we consider it excels that 
more frequented locale. It is les 
busy and less heated. The walks are 
not so toilsome, there being no hill- 
climbing, and they lead into districts re- 
tired and rural. All these are gains to 
the summer visitor. ‘The advantages 
are counterbalanced, however, for the 
invalid, by an eastern aspect and an in- 
creased humidity. Monkstown partly 
occupies the opening of a small ro- 
mantic glen, having at its head the 
handsome village church, and partly 
the river-side, along which it is spread 
in detached villas. The old castle, 
built by the Archdekens in 1636, or, 
as is more likely, rebuilt in that year, 
is a large quadrangular pile, surround- 
ed by fine plantations. A traditionary 
tale informs us that its cost was a 
groat! Anastatia Goold, the Lady of 
the manor of Marmullane, during her 
husband’s absence in the wars of Spain, 
resolved to welcome him on his return, 
to a castle of her own erection. She 
engaged workmen, stipulating that all 
purchases, whether of food or clothing, 
should be made solely of herself. Ac- 
cordingly, thisinventor of the truck sys- 
tem became importer of all necessary 
stores, and charged her labourers a 
moderate commission on the sales. 
When the works were finished, she 
made up her debtor and creditor rec- 
koning, and found herself minus four- 
pence precisely. The Archdekens 
forfeited in 1688, having embraced the 
fortunes of the Stuarts. To the west 
of the castle are the remains of an old 
church, called Temple O’ Bryn, con- 
taining the tomb of the Archdekens, 
with a Latin inscription. Within, the 
lady Anastatia, that mirror of domes- 
tic economy, was laid on her decease, 
and the epitaph records the praises of 
a husband worthy of such a consort. 

Passing the headland of Reenmeen, 
we get into the noble basin, called, by 
distinction, the Cove of Cork. This 
splendid expanse is, in its widest part, 
from west to east, nearly six miles, and 
from north to south, nearly four; 
forming what Holingshed well called 
“an haven roiall.” Its northern boun- 
dary is Jnnismore, or the Great Island, 
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on which stands the populous town of 
Cove. This island contains nearly 
13,000 acres, and is, by far, the largest 
encompassed by the waters of the Lee. 
Keating records a memorable battle 
fought on Arda Neimhedh, in the 
early part of the second century A.D., 
between Niadh Nuaget and Angus, 
monarch of Ireland, in which the for- 
mer recovered the crown of Munster 
from the latter. Arda Neimhedh, or 
the Height of Nemedius, was a name 
given the Great Island, from a colony 
under a chief of that name, established 
here in remote ages. The island, 
after the English conquest, was given 
to the Hodnetts, from whom, in'1329, it 
passed to the Barrys. The latter fa- 
mily had their stately castle of Barrys- 
court on the mainland, commanding 
the passage on that quarter, and from 
them the place received the name of 
Barrymore. The gallant Lord Brog- 
hill, who is better known in history by 
that designation, than by his superior 
one of Earl of Ossory, saw, with a 
soldier’s eye, the importance of this 
island; and in June, 1666, he wrote 
to the Duke of Ormond, saying, “ If 
he were an enemy, and to invade Ire- 
land, he would land in the Great 
Island, of all places; for,” he continu- 
ed, “it stands in Cork harbour, has 
but one pass into it, is above six miles 
about, a fertile place, and nothing to op- 
pose their landing there ; which, also, is 
in the midst of the best quarters, almost 
equally distant from Cork, Youghal, 
and Kinsale.” He adds, “ he intend- 
ed to send forces into it, and repair 
the fort and Bellvelly castle, both 
which ' stand on the pass.” At the 
south-western extremity of the Great 
Island is the important town of Cove, 
the resort of unhappy victims of con- 
sumption, and, alas! in too many in- 
stances, the scene of their day-by-day 
dropping into the grave, that untimely 
claims them for its own. 

A century ago, Cove was an obscure 
fishing village, ‘ inhabited,” the Cork 
historian tells us, “ by seamen and reve- 
nue-officers.” So it continued until the 
last wars with France, when the forti- 
fication of the islets in the harbour, 
with the presence of immense arma- 
ments, created demands that laid the 
foundation of the town’s importance. 
Its advantages in temperature were 
next discovered, and these have almost 
compensated for the withdrawal of 
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fleets, consequent on the proclamation 
of peace. Yet the sights presented here 
are sad ones. The valetudinarians 
one meets, are far less frequently the 
aged and the palsied than the beauti- 
ful and the young, cankered like rose- 
buds—their cheeks mantled with hues 
too beautiful for health—their forms 
attenuated—their faces spiritualized 
with a holy awe, caught from heaven, 
into which they shall so soon ascend. A 
short walk over the brow of the hill on 
which this terraced town has arisen, 
leads to the quiet cemetery of Clonmel, 
where many of those patient sufferers 
are tranquilly laid to rest. The bury- 
ing-ground is densely peopled, and the 
inscriptions themselves show how much 
it has become “a place to bury stran- 
gers in.” Within the enclosure of the 
roofless old church are the tombs of 
Tobin, author of “* The Honeymoon,” 
and the Rev. Charles Wolfe,* immor- 
talized by his lines on the death of 
Sir John Moore, and yet more dearly 
remembered by those who knew him 
in life as the true-hearted friend, the 
faithful pastor, and humble-minded 
Christian. Multitudes of less-known 
dead lie sleeping around, and the num- 
bers of the “drowned” declare the 
perils of the sea that surges wildly out- 
side the sheltering haven. 

Immediately in front of Cove is 
Haulbowline Island, covered with 
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stores, and other suitable buildings for 
the ordnance department. The pow- 
der magazines are on Rocky Island, 
and are hewn out of the solid native 
rock. South-east of Haulbowline is 
the strongly-fortified island of Spike, 
interesting to Irish archeologists from 
its association with the name of Val- 
lancey, under whose superintendence 
most of the early works were con- 
structed. A convict depot has been 
recently opened here. Its object—the 
doing away with colonial transporta- 
tion, as it existed hitherto—is com- 
mendable ; but the success of the plan 
seems to us problematical, and there 
are many serious difficulties in the way. 
The whole project, notwithstanding, 
has our best wishes. The abo- 
minations of Norfolk Island were, 
like national sins, crying loudly to 
heaven for judgment on our heads; 
and much should be endured and 
struggled-with ere we left the opening 
for their repetition or continuance. 
The harbour, to the north-east, bends 
away into a small creek, near the head 
of which is the decayed episcopal town 
of Cloyne. On the promontory thus 
formed is Rostellan, the fine seat of 
the Marquess of Thomond, but for- 
merly that of the Fitzgeralds, the 
seneschals of Imokilly. Here was 
shown the pretended sword, and, with 
almost equal authenticity, the fowling- 


government works. Here are vast 


piece of Ireland’s great hero, Brian 
warehouses for the reception of naval 


Boru. A statue of Lord Hawke 


* Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, in their beautifully illustrated work on Zreland, assert 
that the burial-places of Wolfe and Tobin cannot now be distinguished—a mistake 
into which, we are surprised, Mr. Windelg seems to have been previously betrayed. 
Wolfe’s grave, covered by a flat slab, occupies the south-west angle of the old 
ruined church of Clonmel, on the left hand of the entrance-door. Tobin’s epitaph 
is on a marble, now much weather-stained and defaced, fixed in the southern wall, 
near its junction with the east. We transcribe the inscription above the former, 
and, we believe, for the first time, make it public :— 

“ Here lie 
The Remains of 
The Rev. Charles Wolfe, 
Late Curate of Donoughmore, 
Who died at Cove, 2lst Feb, 1823, 
Aged 31. 
The Record of his Genius, 
Piety, and Virtue, 
Lives in the hearts 
Of all who knew him. 
Looking unto Jesus he lived, 
Looking unto JEsus he died, 
He is not dead, but sleepeth.” 


Is it not, however, a sad omission, that no monumental record of Wolfe is visible 
within the parish church of Cove? We would suggest to his surviving friends— 
some of whom are personally known to us—the formation of a committee to carry 
out this desirable purpose, to which, we are persuaded, the public would willingly 
respond. 
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stands on the terrace, with its back 
upon the element whereon that great 
commander won his laurels. The ex- 
planation is as follows: The corpora- 
tion of Cork had ordered this statue, 
but on its completion their patriotism 
had evaporated, and they refused to 
take it off the artist’s hands. At this 
“stage of the affair, the noble pro- 
prietor of Rostellan became the pur- 
chaser, and giving the expression to 
his contempt for the defaulting corpo- 
ration, he had it so placed that the 
face was averted from the unworthy 
city.”* The view from this terrace is 
magnificent. The whole breadth of 
the harbour extends itself in front, 
with the distant town of Cove, the for- 
tified islands, and shipping from all 
quarters of the globe lying around. 
A mile and a-half to the south is the 
little village of Aghada, at which the 
river-steamers occasionally touch. Fur- 
ther on, after rounding the headland of 
Ring, lie the bay and fishing village of 
Whitegate; and near them, Corkbeg, 
or Little Cork, a seat of the Fitz- 
geralds. At Corkbeg are the ruins of 
a castle, built by the Condons towards 
the close of the fourteenth century, 
and alienated by them to a branch of 
the Geraldines, two centuries after- 
wards. Yet more to the south, on the 
hill of Glenagow, is Carlisle fort, con- 
taining artillery barracks for one hun- 
dred and fifty-five men, and seven offi- 
cers. The works were constructed in 
1798, and form the eastern defences of 
the harbour. 

We have so far traced the eastern 
shores ; let us now pursue a similar 
course with those on the west, and our 
task is ended. Below Monkstown are 
the demesnes of Ballybricken and 


* Windele’s ‘* Guide to the South of Ireland,” pp. 199, 200, second edition. 
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Barnahely, the latter interesting as the 
seat of the Cogans, descendants of the 
gallant Miles de Cogan, a soldier of 
the Invasion. Further on appears the 
village of Ring, or Ringaskiddy (Skid- 
dy’s promontory), so called from the 
Skiddies or Scudamores, some of the 
Danish occupants of Cork. The shores 
noware bare and broken, until we reach 
Curraghbinny, a bold headland covered 
with young woods, that conducts us to 
the Awn-Buee, or Yellow River, the 
last tributary of the Lee. The tide 
here flows up to Carrigaline, a distance 
of four miles, where was another castle 
of the Cogans, in Elizabeth’s time 
deemed impregnable. Here the first 
Earl of Cork, piqued with the people 
of the city, designed to found a town 
that might eclipse their trade. The 
plan was frustrated by the rebellion of 
1641. Following the estuary down- 
wards we pass by Aghamarta castle, 
built by the Desmonds, a fine ruin fifty 
feet high; Tubberavoid (the Well of 
Safe Anchorage), or Drake’s pool, 
where Sir Francis Drake, with five 
ships, lay safely hid in 1587, from a 
superior Spanish fleet that searched for 
him in vain in the large harbour with- 
out; and Crosshaven, a hamlet of 
fishermen ; until we arrive at Camden- 
fort, built on the western head of the 
harbour, facing that of Carlisle. 
Beyond these outworks it is not our 
province to venture; for the river, 
whose course we have so patiently 
followed, must be considered to lose 
itself here in the ocean. We shall 
only add that the Jand on the one side 
terminates with Roche’s Point, leading 
onward by the demesne of Trabolgan 
to a stern wild headland called Power 
Head. The western shore conducts to 


We 


take this opportunity of recommending the work to Munster tourists as an amusing 


and valuable companion. 
research. 


We can bear testimony to Mr. Windele’s pains-taking 
His accuracy is, for the most part, minutely faithful, and his descrip- 
tions are made after frequent personal investigation. 
tised writer; and there are large openings for improvement in his style. 


He is, however, an unprac- 
His 


materials, too, have been of s!ow accumulation, and, being badly fused together, give 
his book an appearance of patchwork. The names of the same localities are, in 
this way, variously spelled in different places, and there are some unnecessary repe- 
titions within a few pages (for instance, pp. 248, 257) of each other. We are dis- 
posed, also, to dissent from some of our author’s antiquarian views. He is, for in- 
stance, an advocate for the oriental and pagan origin of our cloigtheachs—a position 
no longer tenable since the appearance of Dr. Petrie’s Essay. ‘These are the guide- 
book’s defects. On the other hand, it displays no common industry, and is pregnant 
with interesting matter. We acknowledge its occasional help, but have chiefly relied 
on our own independent “ notes.” 
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the dangerous creek of Ringabella, 
beyond which are iron-bound precipices 
descending straightly into “the main 
sea deep.” 


Our pleasant office is over, yet we 
linger as though loath to leave. The 
bright stream whose beauties we have 
feebly essayed to describe, passes be- 
fore us in panoramic revealings, as we 
are about to take our long farewell. 
The lonely lake of its birthplace, the 
tall mountain, the green-swarded 
meadow, the glancing tributary, the 
crumbling abbey, the shattered castle, 
the solitary moor, the peopled city— 
all successively start up to our mind’s 
eye, and remind us of hours passed 
away we can never know again. And 
now we stand on the last headland, 
overlooking the darkling ocean, to waive 


Live and let Live. 


[ June, 


our adieu. The scene and the occasion 
are in unison. The great “ face of the 
deep” is a solemn object for contem- 
plation at all times: but its solemnity 
grows on one, and its thought-creating 
power becomes more intense, if corres- 
ponding emotions had already been 
working within, even before we looked 
out upon its indefinite vastness, We 
find in it the image of the Eternity, 
into which all that we hope, or fear, or 
love, or hate, must ere long sink. It 
is the place for farewells ; and so the 
great poet felt, who closed the career 
of his “ Harold” at its trackless waves. 
It is the place for grief to weep itself 
away, while it hearkens to that mighty 
diapason, as to the sound of a living 
voice breathing mysterious condo- 
lence; and therefore old Homer 
makes his daughter-bewailing priest, 
Yhryseus, 


* Walk in silence by the full-voiced sea.” 


LIVE AND LET LIVE. 


BY G. LINNE[ZUS BANKS. 


The light was made for all, 

For all the air was given, 
Our common wants ’tis call 

Down every gift from heaven— 
From this, ’tis clear, a claim 

We have upon each other, 
Then let it be our aim 

To live and let live, brother, 


The hearts that have no creed 

But what Self will be preaching, 
Can never feel nor read 

The truths of Nature’s teaching ; 
They want the faith of men 

Who strive for one another— 
Be it our practice, then, 

To live and let live, brother. 


What value would life be 

And none with us to share it ? 
The smile of man to see— 

Then wealth, we'd gladly spare it. 
From this world we should turn 

To find, methinks, some other, 
Or, clinging to life, learn 

To live and let live, brother. 
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Tne existence of *this work of im- 
pertinent nomenclature was quite un- 
known to us, until our attention was 
attracted to it by a review in the pages 
of a distinguished contemporary, where 
it received praises so lavish as to have 
the effect of infusing vital energy into 
what had been previously supposed a 
very rickety literary bantling indeed. 
Its powers of life were languishing ; 
the worthy publisher who had intro- 
duced it to the world was beginning 
to despair, and the volumes seemed 
likely to remain standing on _ his 
shelves to all eternity, when forth came 
the egregious puff, which wafted it 
over the still waters of oblivion into 
the flowing tide of prosperity, and we 
believe ultimately into the pleasant 
harbour of a second edition. Well, 
all this having reached our ears, we 
ordered the book, expecting a rich 
treat from pages pronounced by a 
high authority to be overflowing with 
humour, unstained by vulgarity, and 
suggestive, besides, of serious thoughts 
and reflection. It is enough to say at 
starting, that we were never more 
thoroughly disappointed in our life. 
It is a curious feature in the aspect of 
the present times, what a remarkable 
distaste there is for every thing with 
reference to Ireland, except abuse and 
slander, which, if properly seasoned, 
are extremely palatable. The whole 
of the English press, without distinc- 
tion of party, seems animated by the 
one common object of vilifying and 
holding up to odium every thing in our 
unhappy country. We hoped the 
Quarterly Review would have risen 
superior to such miserable prejudices, 
but we are truly sorry to find that to 
the common rule there is not even this 
one exception. That mighty organ of 
English opinion, the Times, has set 
an example which all seem eager to 
follow; and we think the annals of 
journalism can scarcely produce more 
atrocious and slanderous libels than 
have been set forth in the columns of 
that newspaper within the last two 
years, with reference to Ireland, which 
me wey claim the proae distinction 


se Paddjana ; 


“A Hot-Water Cure.” London: 


or, Sketches of Irish Life, Present and P: ast.” 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


of being the best abused country in 
Europe. 

Belgium has been compared by some 
great man (we forget his name, nor, 
indeed, is it of much importance for the 
purposes of our present object) toa 
cockpit, wherein it is the pleasant pas- 
time of rival nations to decide their 
little differences, whenev er, at the insti- 
gation of the devil, they feel an amiable 
desire for cutting each other’s throats. 
The country is so roomy and flat, so 
admirably adapted, by reason of the ab- 
sence of all engineering difficulties, for 
the evolutions of large armies, that any 
personal inconvenience which might 
happen to the inhabitants, in regard of 
loss of life or of property, weigh but as 
a feather in the scale. If a territory 
should be depopulated—a few villages 
consigned to ashes—the snug chateaus 
of country squires knocked about their 
ears—or any little disasters of a simi- 
lar nature occur—what care the bel- 
ligerents so long as the country affords 
a fair scope for their martial amuse- 
ments—all such matters are of very 
trivial importance. In like manner 
has our green island, from time imme- 
morial, been selected as the corpus vili, 
whereupon experiments are to be made 
by rival armies of famished authors, 
fighting like the devil for fame or 
pay, and those contingent advantages 
which follow in their train, careless 
if they outrage public opinion, or 
set at nought all the feelings of their 
victims—then they have the auda- 
city to complain of a breach of hospi- 
tality, if a gentleman closes his doors 
against them, as in a recent instance, 
where a prying Cockney Quaker was 
very properly excluded from Wood- 
stock. What can be the meaning of 
all this? Does this country—do the 
characteristics of its inhabitants afford 
such very peculiar scope for such ag- 
gression? We ask the question in 
stern indignation. We set political 
considerations altogether aside for 
the present, asking merely the ques- 
tion, if our blood and our treasure 
have not been lavished in profusion to 
make that country from which this 
“By the Author of 
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horde of scribbling miscreants emerge, 
the country which she is? Where, 
in all those hard-fought contests which 
have earned for England the military 
reputation she now enjoys—where has 
an Irish arm, or an Irish heart been 
wanting? In every quarter of the 
globe our countrymen have fought, 
and have fallen—their bones are moul- 
dering on the mountains of the East, 
they are whitening on the shores of 
Spain. In that dreadful day which is 
still fresh in the memory of our 
readers, when the empire of England 
in the East was all but lost—when 
victory was trembling in the balance— 
when men went down in thousands, 
beneath the fire of the Sikh artillery, 
by whose voice were the armies of 
England incited—by whose example 
were they animated? Was it nota 
grey-haired Irish veteran that shewed 
them the path to victory—and when 
the morning dawned upon that dread- 
ful field, did it not gleam, too, upon 
the mighty river, whose waves were 
darkened with the commingled blood 
of Ireland and of England? And 
what is our reward? ‘To be a target 
for their scorn—to be reviled, ri- 
diculed, and insulted. Surely these 
people cannot be surprised at disaf- 
fection to their laws, at want of social 
confidence, and want of material pros- 
perity, among a people kept in con- 
stant hostility towards their governors, 
by these indiscretions on the part of 
the governing nation. For it has 
truly been said that “ Insolence was 
the first Repealer ;” and we own we 
cannot see how any permanent union 
can be maintained, while the dominant 
country encourages so fruitful a parent 
of dissension. The facilities of inter- 
course, which ought to conduce to 
better acquaintanceship and _ better 
feeling, only tend to increase the evil, 
and to subject this country to perio- 
dical invasions of the very vermin of 
literature. They go scampering in 
droves over the whole length and 
breadth of the land, spying out what 
they consider our nakedness. Having 
noted down whatever grotesque, or 
despicable, or revolting traits they 
may observe, or may hear of, during 
their few wecks’ sojourn (spent in the 
company of low companions), they re- 
turn to their desks in London, and, 
out of the coarsest materials, compile 
the most sordid and malignant libels. 
Twenty ministerial miscarriages do 
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not do so much to alienate the Irish 
people from the rest of the empire, as 
the employment of one of these un- 
lucky and wretched men, who, for a 
single hundred pounds, will cast more 
of the poison of international hate into 
the bitter cup of our destinies, than fifty 
years of the best government, conduct- 
ed at the cost of millions, can avail to 
neutralize. It may be advanced as 
an excuse, that the writers of this 
country have set a bad example—and 
there is, unfortunately, some truth in 
this—“ It is an ill bird that fouls its 
own nest :” and we are sorry to admit 
a fact which cannot be denied, that we 
have had a large share of this unna- 
tural and unfilial progeny—but, we 
hope the writers of Ireland will, for 
the future, have better taste and better 
feeling, than to follow such leading— 
and as for those who come with 
the poaching attributes of their mise- 
rable race, to make game of the pecu- 
liarities of the Milesian temperament, 
we shall set up a warehouse for the 
manufacture of instruments of castiga- 
tion of which an abundant supply may 
be obtained—and 


*“* Whips be placed in every honest hand, 
To lash the scoundrels naked through the land." 


The latest occurrence which has 
stirred our gall, is the appearance of 
the work whose title ornaments the 
head of this chapter. It is not devoid 
of a certain smart turn of writing and 
cleverness, or we should not have 
deemed it worth our notice. But, in 
proportion ‘to a writer’s ability is his 
power of doing mischief, and creating 
false impressions—harmless _ sallies, 
devoid of acumen, and free from per- 
sonalities, may be passed over with 
impunity—every country has its pecu- 
liar foibles. We have all our weak- 
nesses, **as the Frenchman said when 
he boiled his grandmother’s head in a 
pipchin ;” but does this afford any 
reason why Ireland is to be made the 
laughing-stock of Europe—why lying, 
slandering, and all manner of misre- 
presentations, should be scattered 
abroad against us. Why each gossiping 
English coterie, each petty book-club, 
should be entertained by a feast, the 
main ingredient of which is ridicule of 
us. No; we shall make it our busi- 
ness to chastise the offence, and to 
annihilate the offenders—we shall kick 
down from his pedestal every little 
pot-bellied Coilans celebrity—the 
stalwart foot of Maga shall be applied 
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to his nether-end, with a force which 
he covets not—he shall be whipped at 
the cart’s tail of public opinion—he 
shall be made a fit object for the 
scorn of the Row—he shall be a scare- 
crow for every respectable publisher— 
until the Bentleys and Colburns, seeing 
him in the way, shall pass by on the 
other side. In the first volume of this 
book is a frontispiece, entitled « Irish 
Harrowing,” which we shall here 
describe, for the benefit of such of 
our readers as have not seen the 
original. We, of course, mean the 
picture—taking it for granted, that 
every one is aware that no such 
species of cruelty is practised in this 
country at the present day; whether 
it has been the case in any former time 
we leave to the curious imaginations 
of such miserable panderers to national 
animosity, such as the author now 
under our notice. 

A wretched bare-legged peasant 
is seated astride upon a miserable 
famished horse, whose hair is staring 
up like that upon the skin of a terrier, 
of what is usually called the wire- 
haired species. He is fastened by the tail 
to a harrow, upon the top of which, in 
order to sink its teeth more firmly into 
the ground, is laid an enormous stone. 
The poor brute is plunging wildly 
in vain endeavours to draw this heavy 
mass by his caudal extremity— his 
rider, all the while, belabouring him 
about the head, with a countenance of 
most savage atrocity, using for the 
purpose a thick clubbed stick, firmly 
grasped by the middle—while, in the 
distance is seen a boy, half-naked, 
with mouth reaching from ear to ear, 
and a large stick upon his shoulder, 
evidently enjoying the spectacle with 
the keenest relish—and two peasants, 
seated on a bank at some little dis- 
tance, are quietly looking on with 
lively delight, smoking at intervals, 
by the way of giving a zest to this 
choice spectacle. Now, for what pur- 
pose does the writer present this 
beautiful drawing to the notice of his 
readers, when we are informed, some 
pages further on in his book, that the 
practice which it is meant to illustrate 
has long ceased to exist? Every 
nation, at some period of its exist- 
ence, has unquestionably perpetrated 
many savage and barbarous practices, 
and that our own country was ex- 
empt from those amiable weaknesses, 
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it is vain to deny; but if he intends 
thus to prove his proposition, that we 
are still in a half-savage state, we take 
the liberty of telling him, that, al- 
though, as he asserts on the authority 
of Holingshed, there is no Irish term 
for a knave—we could select from our 
vocabulary an epithet, which so inso- 
lent a writer so richly deserves, but 
which our respect for those conven- 
tional usages of society which he has 
outraged, withholds us from adopting. 

He states somewhere his impressions 
of Irish character, which, he adds, is 
to the great majority of Englishmen 
a profound mystery—a mixture of 
shrewdness and simplicity, credulity 
and foolish distrust ; a sense of honour, 
with dishonest jobbing; high spirit, 
with abject dependence; no sense of 
right and wrong. Our legislators fal- 
sifying history for selfish purposes to 
establish a case; our farmers with- 
holding their seed-wheat, and letting 
their land remain fallow as long as 
there is a possibility that the govern- 
ment will find them seed. Our land- 
lords guilty of dishonesty and tyranny ; 
our orators empty clamorists; the 
whole country a nation upon whom 
kindness and conciliation are thrown 
away. And then he has the effront- 
ery to add, what appears to us the 
consummation of this unparalleled de- 
coction of falsehood :— 


** That savages, or even half-savages, 
must feel the strong hand to inspire 
them with respect ; thus the conciliatory 
system in the East, and not even read 
money, will get you on. Are the Iris 
civilized? Are they in a condition to 
be placed on the same footing with the 
English? and can a people be called ci- 
vilized where farm-labourers work under 
an escort of police—where they harrow 
by the horses’ tails—where ball-proof 
waistcoats are lucrative articles of ma- 
nafacture,” &c. &e. 


Our national characteristics, he 
proceeds to add, are, “ a love of sport- 
ing and a hatred of work.” The 
younger brother will drag on his 
shabby life at the family domain, ra- 
ther than make an effort to be inde- 
pendent by means of a profession; 
and as for a trade, he would call out 
the man who suggested such a degra- 
dation. The shopkeeper shuffles out 
of the business, and leaves it to his 
wife, while he is either indulging his 
half-tipsy grandeur in the back-par- 
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lour, or out with the hounds. The 
farmer, even in harvest-time, will leave 
the loaded car, throw aside the busi- 
ness of the day, to follow the “ hoont,” 
if the hounds come in his neighbour- 
hood. Even a shooting sportsman 
is sufficient to attract them. They 
follow the example set them by 
their betters, and have learned no 
other. 

Now, we ask, in sober seriousness, 
if this vile misimpersonation of Irish 
nature shall be allowed to continue, 
or are these gross libellers of our com- 
mon country to pass unpunished? 
The author was introduced into this 
country, as he himself states, before 
steam-packets came into fashion. He 
never visited it since—if he has a 
prudent regard for his hide he ne- 
ver will again. We question if the 
state of society which he represents 
existed even at that period; but is 
it to be tolerated that, even assum. 
ing it did, the picture is a correct one 
of what exists now? Are we alone 
exempt from the social improvement 
which has taken place in other coun- 
tries within the space of the last fifty 
years? Has there been no increase of 
civilization—no spread of education? 
And is it just that, even now when we 
are only beginning to recover from the 
effects of one of the most awful visita- 
tions of Providence which ever, in the 
history of countries, fell upon an un- 
happy land, we are to be libelled by 
the miserable and petty misrepresenta- 
tions of every book-making trifler, who, 
“impelled by hunger and request of 
friends,” or prompted by the ignorant 
vanity of his nature, and his aspira- 
tions after literary distinction, chooses 
to foist his rubbish upon the public ? 
Our landlords—heaven help them !— 
have become the victims of legislative 
immolation, as we proved in our April 
number ; our peasants have been carried 
off in thousands by disease and famine, 
borne with a patient resignation and 
an unexampled fortitude, which, if we 
are savages, nevertheless entitle us to 
the admiration and respect of the civi- 
lized world, in no one country of which, 
we venture fearlessly to assert, could 
be found those many virtues which, 
under the recent pressure, have been 
called into action. 

Not contented either with these foul 
misrepresentations, ancient history has 
been ransacked by this reckless libel- 
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ler, for the purpose of proving that 
we are now only what we ever were, 
and abundant quotations from Holin- 
shed, Spencer, Ware, and others, are 
furnished, to establish the interesting 
fact, that, time out of mind, there was 
no species of disgusting or revolting 
enormity which we were not always 
ready to perpetrate. 

If this gentleman, who appears to 
possess an incredible genius for lying, 
had been making a book about the 
savages of America—had been describ- 
ing the interesting varieties of Lynch- 
Jaw—the assassinations which occasion- 
ally take place in the open street by re- 
publicans with bowie-knives, who have 
also a pleasant propensity for gouging 
and other similar atrocities—he could 
scarcely have presented a more fright- 
ful picture of national degradation, than 
is laid before the public in his pages. 
Since the time when Shakspeare in- 
troduced to an English audience the 
renowned Captain Macmorris, who, as 
well as we recollect, is the only Irish 
character to be found within the plays 
of the immortal Bard of Avon, we 
have had every variety of the species ; 
and the interesting peculiarities which 
each successive delineator of Irish ha- 
bits and characteristics has thought it 
necessary to pourtray, seem to be an in- 
ordinate love of whisky-punch and duel- 
ling, love-making and homicide, mean- 
ness and extravagance. What a host 
of servile writers have been employed 
in the attempt to vilify and blacken 
the fine, generous, and confiding na- 
ture of our warm-hearted and unsus- 
pecting countrymen! Received with 
that cordial welcome and hospitality 
for which we have ever been remark- 
able, each mercenary scribe has eaten 
the mutton and drank the claret of his 
entertainer, and then departed, chuck- 
ling and rubbing his hands with com- 
placent satisfaction, and prepared to 
commit the grossest outrage upon that 
hospitality which he had invaded, and 
to execute a job foul and dirty enough 
to gratify the avid and greedy appetite 
which that most credulous and simple- 
minded monster, John Bull, entertains 
for everything anti-Milesian or scan- 
dalous. Let one or two examples, 
taken from the work now before us, 
suffice. Mrs. Fogarty’s tea-party will 
do as well as anything else for the 
purpose. After informing his readers 
how the name of Fogarty is to be pro 
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nounced, the author proceeds to des- 
cribe the fair owner thereof :— 


** The lady rejoicing in this sonorous 
appellation resided in a small town in 
one of the midland counties. She was 
a widow in easy circumstances, anda 
comfortable house, eminently sociable 
in her habits, and devoted heart and 
soul to the several gaieties of the place. 
Tea-parties were her forte, with a slight 
supper and a tumbler of punch for the 
gentlemen before starting. But the 
souchong part of the affair was what 
she loved. She gloried in the dispensa- 
tion of hyson, and the conflict of cups 
and saucers was music to her ear (she 
was slightly deaf, by the way). She 
had no great opinion ‘of coffee-drinkers, 
I suspect ; for although her seeming 
politeness caused her to ask her guests 
whether they preferred ‘tay-tay or 
coffee-tay,’ yet it required but little 
penetration to see what answer she ex- 
pected. Mrs. Fogarty was a gentlewo- 
man of a certain age, of prominent fea- 
tures, and a dry brown wig. She af- 
fected the snuff-colour in her 
silks, but had commonly a showy riband 
in her cap, the alternate change of 
which from green to yellow had the 
most striking variation in her costume. 
Domiciled with Mrs. Fogarty was a 
nephew, Mr. Denis Fogarty—a young 
man of forty-five, or better—a tall, 
gaunt, long-visaged man of enormous 
features, prodigious amplitude of black 
whiskers, and a Connaught brogue. 
He seldom spoke, and never more than 
a word or two at a time; but what he 
did say, was emphatic, and delivered in 
a voice like agony. Let who would be 
talking, or how ever large or noisy the 
party, his observation was sure to tell, 
not only on your ear, but your nervous 
system. He drove his word or two 
through the conversation like a wedge ; 
and when he raised his voice, you felt a 
tingling at your fingers’ ends like the 
touch ‘of a galvanic. wire. Generally, 
his remarks had no reference to the 
conversation. Ido not remember that 
lever saw him laugh; and if at this 
time of day I were promised such an 
exhibition, I should prefer to witness it 
through a telescope, with my ears stop- 
ped. I once went fishing with him. It 
was at the rapids on the Shannon, a few 
miles above Limerick. The wind blew 
so strongly against us that we could 
with difficulty throw the lines in, and 


were looking about for some means of 


crossing over. In this emergency, 
Denis hailed a man working on a hill, 
on the opposite side, when the following 
short conversation took place :— 

** Denis—‘ Whisper.’ 
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‘* The man (rising from his work)— 
‘ What's this ?’ 

“* Denis—‘ Will I ford the stream any- 
where here ?’ 

‘* Man—‘ Bedad ye may, but ye'll be 
drownded.’ 

‘* Denis—‘ Is there any boat at all?’ 

‘** Man—‘ Faith there is—Fad's boat 
beyant.’ 

‘** Denis—t How 
across ?’ 

** Man—‘ Divle a know I know. Fad’s 
at the fair, and the boat locked.’ 

** Denis—‘ Anyhow, I'll ford it.’ 

“* Man—‘ Sure ye ought to thry’ 
(quietly resuming his work). 

‘*In this instance, the ‘ whisper’ of 
my friend Denis overcame not only the 
opposing wind, but the distance, and the 
roar of the intervening river. 

‘** The tea-party I set out to describe 
consisted of three or four very good- 
looking young ladies, and as many 
mammas; the priest of the parish—a 
smooth, quiet, fat-jowled gentleman, 
carefully shaved above the ears, wear- 
ing a tight, white handkerchief round 
his neck, a sort of single-breasted black 
surtout, with stand-up collar, and but- 
toned to the chin, grey shorts, and black 
boots to the knee. The only other male 
was anice young man at a small tea- 
party—Mr. Ambrose Cassan—who did 
the amiable to the ladies generally, and 
to the young and pretty ones in parti- 
cular. “He said soft things, and affected 
the sentimental; and Mrs. Fogarty said 
he was a ‘pote’; he also sang ‘ When 
first I met thee warm and young,’ and 
was decidedly an acquisition at a soirée, 
Mrs. Fogarty’s man-servant, or ‘ tea- 
boy,’ as he was called, was one Thady 
Falls, a short, sturdy fellow, with a red 
bullet head, high cheek-bones, and a 
projecting under-jaw. He had not been 
very long in the establishment, for Mrs. 
Fogarty had a way of changing her ser- 
vants frequently; and at this time 
Thady (the h is not pronounced) was not 
of sufficient standing to understand his 
mistress’s ways; and being naturally a 
blunt fellow, blurted out the family se- 
crets before company, in a way which 
was amusing enough to the hearers, 
though it sometimes happened that, to 
be listeners in general, they heard some- 
times things not very complimentary to 
themselves. 

‘*Small men are apt to make the 
most of themselves under any circum- 
stances; and I believe that Thady Falls 
would have suffered any inconvenience 
rather than turn up the legs or the 
sleeves of that livery, [which, being in- 
herited from his predecessor, a youth of 
tall stature, was consequently much too 
large for him.] The consequence was 
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that as he handed round the cake and 
muffins, not even the tips of his thumbs 
could be seen, leading the spectator to 
imagine that his arms terminated in 
plates instead of hands. 

“*Mrs. Fogarty was a hard task-mis- 
tress, for she required her servants to 
forget as well as to remember, and she 
was not easily put aside from her pur- 
pose, as the following circumstance will 
show :— 

“* Thady, the kettle—you're sure it 
boils.’ 

‘* Faith, ma’am, it does; I seen it my- 
self.’ 

*** Well, put it on a while longer; I 
like to see the smoke of it. Ah hold it 
on for fear it would fall—sure it might 
scald Mr. Rafferty.’ 

“4 *Divil a fear; sure he’s his boots 

an. 
**¢ Ah, what are you dancing about 
for, like a goose on a hot plate? It’s 
like a joint of meat you are, turning 
round and round.’ 

««* By me soul, it’s mate I am, thin, 
divil a doubt of it, anda roasting I’m 
getting, anyhow. Will I wet the tay, 
ma’am ?’ 

*** Well, you're mighty tender all at 
once. Sure you can’t mind a trifle of 
heat like that ?’ 

“« Hate !—faith hate’s no name for 
it. Murther, let me out of this. Will 
I wet the tay, ma’am ?’ 

“*Hold on a while till it smokes at 
the spout. You're getting quite affect- 
ed, Falls.’ 

** «Well, thin, it’s time for me, roasting 
before a kish o’ turf, and the smalls 
sticking to me. Will I wet the tay, 
ma’am ?’ 

*** Wait a while, Thady; sure the 
tay wouldn’t open.’ 

*** By my soul, I'll open meself this 
away. Will I wet the tay now, ma’am?’ 

“** A while longer, Falls. Ah, why 
will you turn your back? You'll dip 
your skirts in the fire, so you will.’ 

*** Blood an’ ouns, will I wet the tay 
now, ma’am ?’ 

**¢ Just a cup, Falls, to draw it. Ah, 
will you mind what your doing, flourish- 
ing the kettle round Mrs. Molloy. I be- 
lieve it’s mad you are, shifting your 
hands about. Can’t you hold it steady 
and fill up the pot?’ 

***It’s aisy to say hould it steady, 
and it red hot.’ 


*** Now you're taking the skirt of 


our coat to it; you’re destroying the 
Soate, so youare. Well, indeed, Falls, 
you're a strange man. But what’s this? 
Sure it’s milk you’ve brought me instead 
of crame.’ 

“Thady (stooping confidentially)— 
‘ Well, faith, ma’am, you tould me milk 
yourself.’ 


“Indeed, Thady, I told you no such 
thing ; I said crame for the party.’ 

“Thady (with great earnestness)— 
‘You tould me milk, I'll be upon my 
oath to it.’ 

“* Ah, not at all; you're strangely 
inattentive, Falls.’ 

“* By me sowl, I was attending to all 
you said; sure you were talking all the 
time I was rubbing the waither; Kit 
Slane heard you. Says you, milk will 
do. Why would I get crame? Sure I 
wouldn’t make a stranger of Mrs. Mol- 
loy and the Greers. There’s on’y the 
officer, says you, he'll be sittin’ by Miss 
Killally. Ah, what’ll he know about 
milk or crame? Sure it’s a purty girl 
he comes for, not tay. Faith, I most 
forgot Ambrose Cassan, says you. Ah, 
poor Ambrose, says you, he’s a péte; 
it’s hard to say whether he knows a cup 
from a taypot, wid his rhymes and his 
songs ; sure it’s draming he is mostly.’ 

“ It is unnecessary to state what effect 
such a conversation produced upon the 
hearers, being all the time under the 
necessity of concealing their merriment. 
Handkerchiefs, hoods, boas, shawls, and 
all other accidental impediments, were 
held over their mouths ; but still a gig- 
gling girl would now and then betray 
herself, and it required all the tact of 
her neighbours to turn off the joke in 
any but the right direction. Meantime 
Denis Fogarty sat, the picture of gra- 
vity and silence, only occasionally bro- 
ken by his gong-like voice roaring 
‘ Thade !'—he made one syllable of it— 
to minister to his wants. 

‘* But our hostess was a model of at-: 
tentive politeness. 

***Ts the tay to your mouth, Mrs. 
Shanahan ?” 

‘“** Indeed, ma’am, I’d beg the fever 
of another lump.’ 

«** Then sweeten yourself, Mrs. Sha- 
nahan.’ 

““*Hurry with the sugar, Thady. 
Are you right in crame, ma’am? (Ah, 
Falls! Falls !’) 

‘* * Quite, indeed, Mrs. Fogarty. Were 
you in the shees to-day, ma’am ?’ 

«Ts it the car ye mane? Indeed 
we were. Sure Falls drove us, and 
‘most scraped me off again a kish of 
turf. It’s careless he is, indeed.’ 

“6 THADE, THE TOAST,’ 

«Indeed, Mrs. Fogarty, your tea’s 
superior. Where do you get it ?’ 

*** At Kinahan’s, ma’am. What’s 
this they call it, Denis ?’ 

*** Fokien Bohay.’ 

*** Ah, Mr. Rafferty, won’t you thry 
a dish of it; sure it’s greatly favoured.’ 

** * Well, indeed, ma’am, I’m sure you 
wouldn’t seduce me out of my night's 
rest, Mrs. Fogarty; I'd be tossing about 
in a fever with half a dish, It’s sur- 
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prising the effect it takes of me, ma’am, 
especially late.’ 

*¢* Will I fetch his riverence the ma- 
terials, ma’am ?’ 

“* Wait a while, Thady; you're 
mighty handy. Better for you; look 
where you singed the coat tails when you 
curtsied into the fire. Indeed the livery 
won't last long with your strange ways, 
Falls. Now Miss Greer’s cup, Thady ; 
now the muffins to the officer. Will I 
milk it, my dear, or would you prefer 
doing it yourself? (Aside.) You're look- 
ing beautiful, so you are. That’s a 
sweet thing, that tabinet. Mrs. Lynch 
made that; sure I know her cut. Hasn’t 
she given you a great skirt, and you 
don’t want it. You have nine breadths 
there, all out. But haven’t you cut it 
too high; sure you musn’t hide all. Ah, 
what did she draw it for ?—sure it’s dis- 
guising your bussom; sure you don’t 
want pulling at all; it’s very well for a 
stick like Jane. Miss Killally, were you 
along the canal to-day? Indeed, I 
was sure it was you. (Aside.) That’s 
the bonnet you wore; Mr. Killally 
brought you from Dublin. Faith, [ 
knew it. I seen who you had with you. 
What didhe say toit? Sure you can’t 
hide anything from that villin.’ 

*** Indeed, Mrs. Fogarty, he called it 
a coal-scuttle.’ 

‘** Well then, upon my honour and 
word, it’s a shame for him, and a pret- 
tier shape never came out of Dame- 
street. Better for him to make you a 
present of another, to see which you 
liked best. Well, what did he say?’ 

‘«¢ Indeed he said the present fashion 
was never meant for pretty faces, and 
it was a shame to shut up my black 
satin hair in a great box.’ 

‘*¢ Well, faith, it’s you has beautiful 
hair; you can sit uponit. Is it black 
satin? Well, indeed, it shines almost 
like your eyes. ( Whisper.) Did he say 
anything particular? But why would 
you mind me ? 


*** Won't you have a trifle more cake, 
Mrs. Murphy? Did you enjoy yourself, 
ma'am? You're a great stranger lately. 


(Aside.) Indeed I’ve a deal to say to 
you. Youseen me talk to Margaret ? 
It’s getting on she is, right well. Sure 
they’re walking out every day along 
the canal, and it’s often he dines 
with them. Jt’s ready to ate her up he 
is. He'll soon propose, anyhow. I’m 
surprised Mr. Killally don’t ask his in- 
tentions. Did he hear about Magra?’ 
““*Ogh, not at all; how would he 
hear of that fellow? I always said he 
was no good. It’s the dinners he want- 
ed, and a glass of wine now and then; 
it’s not much he gets at home, barrin’ 
punch. He flirted with three at once. 


This lad’s fond of her ; it is not much 
notice he takes of Bessy Greer. Faith 
Bessy’s a fine lump of a girl.’ 

‘¢* Aisy sailing there, Mrs. Murphy ; 
she’d jump at him. Indeed, ma’am, I 
b’lieve you. If they expected him to 
call, they wouldn’t tie up the rapper. 
Did you see the tabinet her mother 
bought her? Business must be brisk 
to stand that, Mrs. Fogarty.’ 

*** You may say that, ma’am; Tom 
Greer’s a smart man; he'll give her a 
thousand. Ah, look at Cassan and 
Kitty Leahy.’ 

‘66 THADY, TURF.’ 

““* Sure Kitty’s too young for him; 
better for him to go talk his nonsense 
to Juliana Molloy, and not be hum- 
bugging this poor crature; it’s all talk 
he is, and singing. Well, Kitty’s not so 
bad in her own hair ; it’s a pity they mix 
it. The second curl on this side’s false; 
they’re too tight to be true; sure the 
others can’t stand the steam of the tay. 
Did ye see the new tooth she got? She 
went all the way to Dublin to get that 
one,’ &e., &e., &e. 

** After cards succeeded oysters and 
punch, when Denis Fogarty came out 
uncommonly strong, astonishing the 
company as well as the natives. 

‘** Great fish, Mr. Fogarty,’ said the 
priest. 

***Rale Poldoodies,’ said Denis, as 
they descended into the vast profound of 
his stomach. 

“Then came the break-up, the shawl- 
ing, the bonneting, the walk home.’ ” 


We have inserted this extract at 
considerable length, and if it does not 
satisfy our readers that the annals of 
vulgar, reckless, and libellous book- 
makers, scarcely contain a more gross, 
extravagant, and malicious caricature 
of Irish society, we think it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to satisfy them of any- 
thing. Why, in the most vulgar of the 
provincial circles there could scarcely 
be found anything halfso bad; and yet 
this description, such as it is, is even 
exceeded by the delineation of Irish 
life and manners which the author 
presents to his readers in the paper 
immediately following, which is en- 
titled « A quiet day at Farrelstown.” 
Having received a friendly invitation 
to dinner, he proceeds, in the first 
place, to describe the * domain of 
Farrelstown, where the party was to 
be celebrated—a rough, rackety kind 
of establishment ; the lodge-gate hang- 
ing by a single hinge wide open; the 
family mansion pale and rakish-look- 
ing—a devil-may-care sort of edifice, 
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setting all the proprieties at defiance, 
and plainly given to dissipation and 
late hours.” (This last little de- 
scriptive touch, which we quote, we 
may remark, en passant, is stolen 
from Dickens.) ‘The windows of the 
dining-room opened to the ground, in 
order to facilitate the ingress of eques- 
trians, so that often when the servant 
entered the room in answer to a sum- 
mons upon the hall-door bell, he 
would find the visitor riding about the 
room! The surface of the dining- 
table exhibited various indented marks 
of horses’ shoes, attesting the fact 
that it was the frequent practice of 
the company to school over it after 
dinner ; which agreeable relaxation 
would be occasionally diversified by 
running a drag through the house 
with a couple of foxhounds. There 
was not in the whole establishment a 
single chair with four sound legs ; 
troops of barefooted servants, how- 
ever, were eternally tearing about the 
house, which was also inhabited by a 
fool in an old red hunting-coat and 
hat, with a bugle slung round his 
shoulder. Then smiling from the walls 
were the portraits of the O’Farrels 
of former times; some of them rosy 
and good-humoured—others in low 
hats and long wigs, exchanging pistol 
shots, and a frightful amount of killed 
and wounded. ‘This, it appears, was the 
portrait of General O’Farrel, who 
had been in the Austrian service, and 
it was spotted all over, at close inter- 
vals, with certain little round marks, 
which the casual observer might have 
supposed were cannon-balls, but which 
a more minute investigation proved to 
be the holes of bullets, resulting from 
the picture having been made the tar- 
get for pistol practice by the juvenile 
branches of the O’Farrel family. At 
the dinner-table horses proved the 
staple subject of conversation among 
the guests, who consisted, for the most 
part, of professed duellists, truculent- 
looking fellows, whose habit it was to 
perambulate with large shillelaghs, and 
ask, with bullying looks at every one 
they met, ‘‘ What do ye mane, sir?” 
We heartily wish one of them had ad- 
ministered a judicious tap to the addle 
poe of the inquisitive Cockney who 
ad ventured among them; and we 
hope, should he ever have occasion to 
revisit O’Farrel’s town, this or some 
other castigation may be efficiently ad- 





ministered. Nailing his ear to the 
pump would be a much too refined 


mode of punishment; but we think if 


our countrymen could so far forget 
their native bonhommie as to follow 
the example of their transatlan- 
tic brethren, he might be tarred 
and feathered with advantage, and 
having been hunted into a horse- 
pond, for the purpose of testing 
his aquatic capabilities, led about 
with a rope round his neck to 
each neighbouring fair or market, and 
then exported back to the place from 
whence he came with the pigs, who, 
we are sorry to add, are by far too 
gentlemanlike company for so libel- 
lous, ill-mannered, and selfish a beast ; 
but let us not forget to add the denoue- 
ment of this party at O’Farrel’s town, 
which will, we think, prove to the sa- 
tisfaction of every impartial reader 
how admirably qualified is our author 
for the purpose of exhibiting the fea- 
tures or delineating the manners of a 
society of Irish gentlemen at the 
present day. The sport of handy-cap- 
ping is going briskly forward ; and 
one gentleman—a certain Mr. Ambrose 
Cassan—being at the time asleep, and 
drunk into the bargain, with his face 
blackened by a cork, is, by this myste- 
terious process, divested of his inex- 
pressibles! and in that condition sent 
home to a neighbouring house, where 
he is on a visit, and to a young 
lady, Juliana by name, resident in 
which he is paying attentions of a ma- 
timonial tendency. She meets him in 
this condition at the hall-door. 


“No wonder,’ he says, in detailing 
the account of his reception—‘ no won- 
der she was stiff with me, when I took 
her hand, and said— 


*** Come o'er the sea, 
Maiden, with me.’ 


“*Not in your present state, Mr. 
Cassan, if you plaze,’ says she, looking 
down mighty surprised at my state. 
Sure Juliana blushed (we think she had 
good reason), and all the girls were 
stuffing things into their mouths, and 
Barney screeching, fit to split. 


** Mine through sunshine, storm, and snow,’ 


says I, little thinking what ailed them. 

‘** Indeed you're but ill-prepared for 
it,” says Juliana, with the sweetest 
modesty ever you seen, still looking 
down, and I fancied a tear in her eye. 
‘Indeed but you're ill-prepared for your 
travels, Mr. Cassan,’ says she; ‘and I 
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beg to suggest an addition to your cos- 
tume before you undertake to recover, 
unless bled; and really, Mr. Ambrose,’ 
says she, ‘1’m quite surprised at your 
proposition; and besides, upon my 
word,’ says she, ‘I think it rather cu- 
rious that you'd bring a friend home 
with you to make faces at us.’ 

** Faith I turned to see what friend, 
and there was Flaherty, the sportsman, 
close behind, bad luck to him, grinning, 
fit to turn the milk. By my sowl, 
I footed him out of that purty quick, 
and while I was struggling with the 
sportsman, there was more laughing 
than ever, and the blackguard screech- 
ing through the keyhole—faith it’s tear- 
ing mad I was; and who the divil 
should come down but Mrs. Molloy her- 
self, and she stared harder than any of 
them. 

*** Well, indeed, Mr. Ambrose,’ says 
she, ‘ your appearance is rather singu- 
lar in a party of ladies. I congratulate 
you upon being made a horse officer,’ 
says she, ‘for you’ve very much the 
touch of the hussar about your face,’ says 
she, ‘though I can’t say it’s becoming 
to your appearance. And a strange 
fancy you have to come home undressed, 
considering the time of year, and alarm- 
ing my child, Mr. Cassan,’ says she. 

** Well, faith, I looked down when I 
saw their eyes on my legs; and it was 
only then I found out I was after part- 
ing with my trousers. Ah! how will I 
meet her again ?” 


This extraordinary sceneis, of course, 
followed by a duel, in which the fool 
Barney suddenly appearsrunning across 
the field, winding his bugle, and the bel- 
ligerent parties, instead of discharging 
their pistols at each other, moved by 
a common impulse, blaze away at the 
fool Barney aforesaid, who, notwith- 
standing, escapes unhurt. 

We pause to ask, in sober sadness, 
if it be possible for the extreme of 
human dulness and lying to have 
strung together such an inconceivable 
tissue of vulgar stupidity?—our vo- 
cabulary is really deficient in words 
wherewith to characterise it. We feel 
quite at fauit: nothing like it ever 
came before within our critical ken. 
Infinite and various as have been the 
malignant and slanderous libels perpe- 
trated against this country, by obscure 
scribblers from various lands, we do 
not recollect having ever met with the 
equal of this book for unmitigated and 
venomous falsehood. 

Throughout the pages of these two 
green volumes, composed by this 
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malignant libeller, we search in vain 
for one single new illustration of 
our national character. There is 
not a solitary gleam of genius or hu- 
mour to enliven the dull and weary 
flat ; and this, too, while the miserable 
idiot is writing about the most lively, 
agreeable, and original people on the 
face of the earth. He devotes a whole 
chapter, to what do you think, gentle 
reader ?—to Head-breaking ; and there 
is just one portion of it worth extract- 
ing, which we will present to you. 
Describing a fair, he says :— 


«In one of the large tents filled with 
people, the floor or central part being 
occupied by jig dancers, and the rest 
of the company disposed of on benches 
all round; these being close to the can- 
vas walls showed to the spectators out- 
side the bulging of the heads, shoulders, 
and elbows of those who leaned against 
them. Amongst them was one who 
leaned more backward than the rest, 
and his head protruded much beyond 
the others. A man who happened to 
be passing eyed the tempting viewful, 
and paused: he was provided with a 
tremendous ‘alpeen.’ He looked again 
at the head: a destructive feeling was 
evidently rising within him: he raised 
the stick a bit: surely he is not going 
to hit the man! No; he puts the stick 
under his left arm, and rubs his hands ; 
he smiles ; some happy thought has 
crossed him. Suddenly he looks up- 
wards to the sky with an expression of 
wild joy, wheels quickly round, makes 
a short prance of three steps, utters a 
sereech, whips the stick from under his 
arm, and giving it a flourish in the air, 
brings down the heavy knob with all 
his force upon the skull protruding from 
the canvas. Whack! the heavy sound 
was awful : surely no human head could 
stand this?—the man must be killed. 
Meantime the skull-breaker dances 
about, flourishing the stick. But he 
was not destined to escape without pay- 
ing some penalty for his frolic. Now, 
this might have been his father, brother, 
nay, his mother or sister, or dearest 
friend—what cared he?—there was a 
head to break, and the opportunity was 
not to be neglected. On entering the 
tent to see after the dead man, I found 
ouly the piper and the proprietors of the 
tent, calmly awaiting the return of their 
customers.” 

This extract, though far from fault- 
less, is yet sufficiently clever and amus- 
ing to interest the casual reader. The 
author speaks of the incident as if he 
had himself been an eye-witness thereof. 
It is extremely improbable he ever 
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was—but it is quite sufficient, never- 
theless, to prove that the author has 
enough of dramatic skill to write an 
amusing book upon any country, with 
the manners and characteristics of 
which he was familiar, which is, most 
certainly, not the case in regard of 
Ireland. The first time, he admits, he 
ever mixed with the natives of this 
country was, upon his passage over to 
Dublin in one of the old sailing packets 
which plied from thence to Liverpool, 
and in describing his passage, he takes 
the opportunity of describing also his 
strange sensations upon feeling himself 
suddenly cut off from all other civilized 
people, and plunged wholly amongst 
demi-savages. Was there ever such 
a piece of cool impertinence? Who, 
on earth, cares for his sensations ? He 
was, most probably, in a dreadful 
fright, gave himself up for a ‘gone 
coon,” and heartily wished himself 
back behind the counter in some 
“ Tag-rag’s” establishment, or in the 
dingy lodgings north of Oxford-road, 
whence he had emerged to see the 
Irish lions. Mark how the selfish 
wretch proceeds—he was the first 
passenger on board, he says, and he 
took care also to secure the best berth 
in the vessel—of course he did. Ob- 
serve the consequences—the weather 
grew threatening, the wind freshened, 
the Cockney began to feel uneasy sen- 
sations, and thought he would turn 
in—but, great was his surprise, on 
going below, “‘to find in that berth 
which he had marked off as his own 
peculiar property, two huge black- 
whiskered fellows, snoring with up- 
turned noses, while a third was stand- 
ing in shirt and drawers, meditating 
how he might best insinuate his own 
person between them.” He got but 
little satisfaction from the captain, 
who looked placidly at the sleepers, 
and shook hishead. ‘ That,” says he, 
«is O'Byrne; it’s from the O’ Byrnes 
of the mountains he comes, and they’re 
a hard set to deal with. By my sowl, 
you might as well try to drag whiskey 
out of punch, as get him out of that— 
and t’other’s Conroy, the distiller— 
he’s drunk—and, by the same token, 
it wasn’t his own sperrits he got; 
you're better out of this; it will blow 
fresh presently, and a fine state they'll 
be in. Get your big-coat, and I've a 
pea-jacket for you—you're better on 
deck, and if it rains towards morning, 
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there's my own dog-hole you can go 
into. Ill not turn in myself.” 

Towards the close of the day, a 
general row took place, which broke 
out between two rival factions, and 
eventually terminated in a regular 
fight. His description of this is tole- 
rably graphic. First, there was a 
bustling in the centre, then the sticks 
began to rise above the mass, and 
finally, such a whacking upon heads 
and shoulders—such a screeching, and 
tearing and jumping, as the poor little 
animal had never seen in all his life 
before—the whole deck, from stem to 
stern, was presently covered by a wild 
mob, fighting, apparently without aim 
or object, except that every individual 
seemed to be trying his utmost to get 
down every other individual, and when 
down, to tramp him to death—what 
an amiable portrait of our national 
mode of warfare! And yet, strange 
to say, our Irish soldiers have never 
evinced, in ‘the stricken field of 
fight,” any of those cowardly propen- 
sities with which it has pleased this 
long-eared twaddler to endow them. 
We have rather prided ourselves upon 
the reputation, which, may we long 
continue to enjoy, of entertaining no 
objection to a fair stand-up fight— 
and in it bearing ourselves so, that our 
opponents would rather avoid us in fu- 
ture. We feel no disposition to aban- 
don our pretensions to gentlemanly 
boldness because this and other writers 
seek to exhibit us as pugnacious 
blackguards, But fighting is not our 
pastime ; though we well believe that 
if the Irish be irritated into conflict, it 
will be found no pastime to their ene- 
mies. To return, however, to our 
author: let us glance, for a moment, at 
his description of an Irish village, ere 
we conclude our notice of this portion 
of his commentaries :— 


“ Before every house was a dung- 
hill; beside every dunghill a filthy pool, 
in which they washed the potatoes; at 
almost every door, propped against the 
wall, was a man ina huge grey great- 
coat, in the sleeves of which his hands 
were buried—a short pipe in his mouth, 
his breeches knees unbuttoned, and his 
stockings wrinkled down to the ancles; 
then, there was a bustling, sore-footed, 
bare-headed woman, generally coming 
with a swarm of all but naked children, 
and a most independent pig—this last 
was, perhaps, the busiest of all, now 
giving a curious little eye to the potato- 
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washing, then walking indoors, as if to 
see how the turf burned, rudely serap- 
ing against the bare legs of the females, 
or rooting a baby out of his way with a 
toss of his snout, as he passed back- 
wards and forwards, and all the while 
keeping up a smart, querulous, mad- 
dening cry, that seemed to come from 
his lower stomach—and, doubtless, in 
his language, meant cupboard.” 


There is a touch of comic humour 
in this sketch which might have dis- 
turbed our gravity, had not our bile 
been raised to a pitch of exaspe- 
ration by the stupid and malicious 
slanders to which we have already 
adverted. From what cause we know 
not, possibly from kindred sympathies, 
the author of “ Paddiana,” is singularly 
felicitous in his descriptions of the 
pig—he seems to have made him the 
peculiar object of his study—for there 
are two or three chapters devoted to 
an elucidation of his tastes and habits; 
for instance, the author is hospitably 
entertained by a farmer, who finds him 
freezing with cold, after a sudden 
immersion in the river, while in pur- 
suit of ducks—he is fetched home to 
his humble cabin, hospitably enter- 
tained at a supper of stewed duck, 
new bread, sweet buttermilk, fresh 
butter, roast eggs, and every other 
dainty which the humble larder of the 
peasant could afford—clothed in a 
complete suit, consisting of a clean 
homespun shirt, corduroy breeches, 
frieze-coat and waistcoat, probably, 
the best in the farmer’s wardrobe— 
and, before presenting to our notice 
a single member of this hospitable 
family, he proceeds to introduce us to 
the “ pig” :— 


‘* He had (says he) a tenement to 
himself, near the door, which he used 
apparently only as a sleeping apart- 
ment, or occasional boudoir, preferring 
to bestow the greater part of his leisure 
upon the family in the house. Poor 
fellow, he was in happy ignorance of 
the coming rent-day, perhaps the near 
approach of this anniversary might have 
accounted for the favour with which he 
was treated, his fat and jovial condition, 
and the indulgence extended to all his 
little whims. But, in spite of all en- 
treaty and remonstrance, they turned 
him out on the sportsman’s entrance, 
though the expulsion was not effected 
without a great many hard words in 
Irish, and the cuffs and pushings of the 
whole family. In vain did I protest 
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that I desired to be made no stranger 
of—that I wanted to take pot-luck with 
the pig—it was of no avail, out he must 
go. It is so invariably: they disown 
their old chum, as we cut a seedy friend 
when a grand acquaintance comes up— 
it is the way of this bad world. At 
once they all rise upon him, as if he 
were an intruder: ‘Go-’long out of this, 
what the divil brings ye here?’ as if he 
ever was anywhere else! they open 
upon him at full ery; and even the tod- 
ling children, who have been at bed and 
board with him all their lives, give him 
a dig in his fat ribs as he passes. But, 
nature has armed him for passive re- 
sistance, he has nothing about him to 
lay hold of—his ears are out of the way, 
and his tail is a mere tailet, affording 
the assailant little or no help in the 
scuffle. Besides, he has a voice that 
few nerves can stand; he is, moreover, 
the father of artful dodgers—to shew 
him the door is a fruitless courtesy, into 
the bedroom he will go with pleasure; 
or to the closet ; or under the table; or 
to the dresser; but he has no eye for 
the doorway; neither can his snout be 
steered for it, by any combination of 
ingenuity. 

‘*In this instance he did not belie 
his race, but the allies were too many 
for him—so, making up his mind for a 
dash, he charged under the table, and 
between Miss Geoghegan’s legs, taking 
both defiles gallantly, and effected his 
retreat, leaving the young lady in an 
unseemly position on the floor.” 


What a pity it is that our author 
did not paint all his portraits with the 
same felicitous pencil he uses when 
describing this interesting variety of 


Irish character! No reasonable critic 
could have then entertained the least 
objection to his book. 

His colours, however, are, in some 
instances, applied, not in the most 
workmanlike manner; frequent are 
his blunders and mistakes in the most 
common principles of construction and 
grammar. Were we to take the trou- 
ble of hunting through his pages, we 
could point to fifty of them ; but open- 
ing, at random, the paper entitled 
‘Mr. Smith’s Irish love,” the following 
meets our eye, which is an average spe- 
cimen of the careless and slovenly 
manner in which he writes. In page 
twenty-eight, describing the heroine, 
he takes occasion to allude to the in- 
teresting fact, that her mother, Mrs. 
Casey, had eloped with a field-officer, 
« Mr. Casey having previously set her 
the example.” Set her what example, 
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in the name of common sense? Does 
he mean to assert that it is the fashion 
in the Emerald Isle for gentlemen to 
elope with field-officers? We have some 
faint, uncertain gleam of what he meant 
to say ; but as he was too clumsy to ex- 
press it properly, we shall not demean 
ourselves by becoming his commenta- 
tor. But does it not speak volumes for 
the credulous gullibility of John Bull, 
that he can swallow whole pages of stuff 
written in such a manner, merely be- 
cause it possesses the palatable ingre- 
dient of abuse of Ireland? But, be- 
sides being ungrammatical and scurri- 
lous, and occasionally indecent, this 
book has the merit of being also 
profane. One example, from the 
chapter entitled “ The Last Pig- 
tail,” may suffice to show what we 
mean. There was ina certain Irish 
village, a saturnine man, of bilious 
complexion, never known to smile, but 
was fond withal of a practical joke ; 
and in the church where he was in the 
habit of offering up his orisons, there 
attended also a brown gentleman of 
eccertric habits, who was never heard 
to utter more than the brief saluta- 
tion he was in the daily habit of ad- 
dressing to a certain black-muzzled 
general dealer, of “It’s cruel cowld, 
Mr. Caffin.” No mortal man ever 
heard him go beyond or fall short of 
this phrase: it was the alpha and the 
omega of his conversational powers. 

This inscrutable, brown man, occu- 
pied the pew immediately in front of 
that tenanted by the practical joker. 
But we shall give the author the ad- 
vantage of detailing the incident in his 
own words :— 


**The tail occupied a conspicuous 
lace in the centre of the front pew, and 
immediately behind it sat the practical 
joker, the intrusive tuft looking him 
straight in the eyes ; and ever and anon 
it would pertly whisk from side to side, 
and then settle down again to its former 
bearing upon the mournful countenance 
of the practical joker. But of all the 
congregation there was not one appa- 
rently more edified with the service than 
the proprietor of that doleful and ex- 
pressive face: its oblong outline was 
gently inclined to an attentive angle ; 
its dove-like eyes fixed in meek atten- 
tion upon the eloquent reader; the 
seanty hair was smoothed down upon 


that pallid forehead ; and the corners of 


that expressive mouth solemnly drawn 
down—that mouth in which a casual 
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observer might have fancied that never 
butter would have remained unmelt- 
ed. 

‘* There are times when we feel an 
oppressive consciousness that something 
is about to happen: it is like a weight 
upon us; we hold our breath; the sha- 
dow of the coming event casts a chill 
upon us. There may be something mes- 
meric in this; the tail was making passes 
at the joker; I trembled far the conse- 
quences. 

‘** Stuffing a bandana into my mouth, 
as a precaution against the worst that 
might happen, I leaned my forehead on 
my hand, and followed the sonorous 
voice of the clergyman. 

‘** The lesson was being read impres- 
sively; the church otherwise silent as 
death. It was the story of Balaam and 
the ass; and I marvelled at the nerves 
of Balaam, who could keep his seat 
upon a talking donkey. We came to 
this unreasonable question— 

‘“* What have I done unto thee that 
thou hast smitten me these three times ?’ 

** And Balaam said unto the ass, 
Because thou hast mocked me: I would 
there were a sword in my hand, for now 
would I kill thee.’ 

*** And the ass said unto Balaam — 

*** BLOOD-AN-OUNS, WILL YE 
LAVE GO O’ MY TAIL!!!’ 

“The man in brown was on his legs, 
looking angrily round, but confronted 
only the placid and composed face of 
assumed innocence, with, perhaps, a 
shade of severity on the features, as 
scandalized at the strange interruption. 
One fact, however, was clearly establish. 
ed by this event, viz., that the owner of 
the last pigtail could vary the eternal 
sentence he was wont to bestow upon 
Caffin—a truth which up to that day had 
been very generally doubted.” 


We are not sufficiently read in that 
receptacle of jokes known by the name 
of * Joe Miller,” to ascertain whether 
this joke is drawn from its learned 
archives or not ; but it, beyond all’ 
question, besides divulging the loqua- 
cious powers of the owner of the pig- 
tail, establishes another fact also, that 
if this itinerant scribe went to church 
for no other purpose than to gain fa- 
cilities for the more accurate investi- 
gation of pigtails, and for the purpose 
of collecting rubbish to fill the pages 
of his stupid book, he had much bet- 
ter have staid at home, solacing him- 
self with that whiskey-toddy in which 
he delights so much ; and we may also 
add, that if he came to Ireland for no 
other purpose than libelling the cha- 
racteristics, the national habits, and 
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abusing the hospitality of its inmates, 
he had much better have remained in 
his own country. But he is not con- 
tented with spouting out his miserable 
venom in this petty way, but towards 
the conclusion he winds up with what 
he doubtless considers a learned com- 
mentary upon Irish history; and a 
strange jumble it is. Not satisfied 
with stating that in modern times our 
priests are leading on a rabble to roast 
hundreds of Protestants alive, to hang 
up by the hair and disembowel pregnant 
women, he ransacks ancient history, 
and makes copious extracts from 
Froissart and Spencer, to enliven 
the picture he draws of the past. He 
attempts to prove we were formerly 
not only savage and _ treacherous, 
and given to all these other failings 
which it is the pleasure of malignant 
enemies to ascribe to us, but what 
do you think—cannibals ; having an 
amiable propensity for eating the 
hearts of our enemies in battle, and a 
predilection for human rump-steaks, 
which amiable weakness he establishes 
by an extract from Speed, who says 
that the Irish used to feed on the but- 
tocks of boies and women’s paps, as 
their most dainty and delicate dish. Then 
he becomes libellous in regard of the 
fair sex, on the authority of the lying 
Spencer ; “the women loved,” he says, 
“to do little work, and thought it 
handsome to lye in and sleepe, or louse 
themselves in the sunshine.” 

It may not be known to the public 
to whose vicious tastes this author 
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panders, that all the historians and 
annalists here cited, and upon whose 
authority he endeavours to estab- 
lish that we always were savages, 
and that nothing will ever change our 
nature, were the emissafies of a hos- 
tile country, selected for the purpose 
of vilifying our national character, and 
thus affording to the conqueror a de- 
cent pretext for all the atrocities com- 
mitted in former times upon our coun- 
trymen. But we avail ourselves of the 
present opportunity of stating that 
such was, nevertheless, the case. We, 
therefore, treat these garbled ex- 
tracts with the most profound con- 
tempt; and as for the scurrilous and 
libellous picture which the author 
draws of our habits and manners of 
the present day, thank heaven we can 
afford to wait until more intelligent 
men, actuated by a more candid spirit 
of inquiry, can discover that we are 
no longer a nation of fools, spend- 
thrifts, and duellists ; but of this the 
public may feel assured, that we shall 
omit no opportunity of exposing to con- 
tempt, and of visiting with due punish- 
ment, every such attempt of obscure 
and venal scribes to lie away the charac- 
ter of a generous and intelligent people. 

As we began, we will conclude, by 
asking a question which we expect the 
Quarterly Review will not shrink from 
answering ; and that is this—what 
people of Europe have conducted 
themselves so wisely, so peaceably, or 
so resolutely during the events of the 
present spring, as the Irish ? 
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LATTER DAYS OF THE 


HON. RICHARD MARSTON, OF DUNORAN, 


PART III. 


“ When Lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth Sin: and Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth Death.” 


Dr. Danvers, save by rumour and 
conjecture, knew nothing of Marston 
and his abandoned companion. He 
had, more than once, felt a strong dis- 
position to visit Dunoran, and expos- 
tulate, face to face, with its guilty 
proprietors. This idea, however, 
he had, upon consideration, dis- 
missed ; not on account of any shrink- 
ing from the possible repulses and 
affronts to which the attempt might 
subject him—but from a thorough 
conviction that the endeavour would 
be utterly fruitless for good, while 
it might, very obviously, expose him 
to painful misinterpretation and sus- 
picion—leaving it to be imagined 
that he had been influenced, if by no 
meaner motive, at least by the prompt- 
ings of an idle and prying curiosity, in 
thus pushing his way within the pro- 
scribed precincts of Dunoran. 

Meanwhile, he maintained a corres- 
pondence with Mrs. Marston, and had 
even once or twice since her depar- 
ture visited her, when business had 
called him to the capital, at her new 
place of abode. Latterly, however, 
this correspondence had been a good 
deal interrupted, and its intervals had 
been supplied occasionally by Rhoda ; 
whose letters, although she herself 
appeared unconscious of the mournful 
event whose approach they too plainly 
indicated, were painful records of the 
manifest and rapid progress of mortal 
decay. 

He had just received one of those 
ominous letters, at the little post- 
office in the town we have already 
mentioned, and full of the melancholy 
news it contained, Dr. Danvers was 
riding slowly towards his home. As 
he rode into a lonely road, travers- 
ing a hilly tract of some three miles 
in length, the singularity, it may be, 
of his costume attracted the eye 


of another passenger, who was, as 
it turned out, no other than Mars- 
ton himself. For two or three 
miles of this desolate road, their 
ways happened to lie together. Mars- 
ton’s first impulse was to avoid the 
clergyman ; his second—which he 
obeyed—was to join company, and 
ride along with him, at all events, for 
so Jong as would show that he shrunk 
from no encounter which fortune or 
accident presented. There was a spirit 
of bitter defiance in this, which cost 
him a painful effort. 

** How do you do, Parson Danvers ?” 
said Marston, touching his hat with the 
handle of his whip. 

Danvers thought he had seldom seen 
a man so changed in so short a time. 
His face had grown sullen and wasted, 
and his figure slightly stooped, with an 
appearance of feebleness. 

‘Mr. Marston,” said the clergyman, 
gravely, and with some embarrassment, 
“it is a long time since you and I 
have seen one another, and many and 
painful events have passed in the inter- 
val. I scarce know upon what terms 
we meet. I am prompted to speak to 
you, and in a tone, perhaps, which you 
will hardly brook ; and yet, if we keep 
company, as it seems likely we may, [I 
cannot, and I ought not, to be silent.” 

** Well, Mr. Danvers, I accept the 
condition—speak what you will,” said 
Marston, gloomily. ‘If you exceed 
your privilege, and grow uncivil, I 
need but use my spurs, and leave you 
behind me preaching to the winds.” 

* Ah! Mr. Marston,” said Doctor 
Danvers, almost sadly, after a consi- 
derable pause ; * when I saw you close 
beside me, my heart was troubled with- 
in me.” 

** You looked on me as something 
from the nether world, and expected 
to see the cloven hoof,” said Marston, 
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bitterly, and raising his booted foot a 
little as he spoke ; * but, after all, [ am 
but a vulgar sinner of flesh and blood, 
without enough of the preternatural 
about me to frighten an old nurse, 
much less to agitate a pillar of the 
church.” 

“Mr. Marston, you talk sarcasti- 
cally; but you feel that recent circum- 
stances, as well as old recollections, 
might well disturb and trouble me at 
sight of you,” answered Dr. Dan- 
vers. 

“ Well—yes—perhaps it is so,” said 
Marston, hastily and sullenly, and be- 
came silent for a while. 

«* My heart is full, Mr. Marston— 
charged with grief, when I think of 
the sad history of those with whom, in 
my mind, you must ever be associated,” 
said Dr. Danvers. 

“ Ay, to be sure,” said Marston, 
with stern impatience; ‘but, then, 
you have much to console you. You 
have got your comforts and your re- 
spectability—all the dearer, too, from 
the contrast of other peoples’ misfor- 
tunes and degradations ; then you have 
your religion, moreover 

“Yes,” interrupted Danvers, ear- 
nestly, and hastening to avoid a sneer 
upon this subject ; “‘ God be blessed, 
I am an humble follower of his gra- 
cious Son, our Redeemer ; and though, 
I trust, I should bear with patient sub- 
mission whatever chastisement in his 
wisdom and goodness he might see 
fit to inflict upon me, yet I do praise 
and bless him for the mercy which has 
hitherto spared me, and I do feel that 
mercy all the more profoundly, from 
the afflictions and troubles with which 
I daily see others overtaken.” 

«* And in the matter of piety and 
decorum, doubtless, you bless God 
also,” said Marston, sarcastically, 
* that you are not as other men are, 
nor even as this publican.” 

‘‘ Nay, Mr. Marston; God forbid 
I should harden my sinful heart with 
the wicked pride of the Pharisee. 
Evil and corrupt am I already—over 
much. Too well I know the vileness 
of my heart, to make myself righteous 
in my own eyes,” replied Dr. Danvers, 
humbly. “ But, sinner as I am, I am 
yet a messenger of God, whose mis- 
sion is one of authority to his fellow- 
sinners ; and woe is me if I speak not 
the truth at all seasons, and in all 
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places, where my words may be profit- 
ably heard.” 

** Well, Doctor Danvers, it seems 
you think it your duty to speak to me, 
of course, respecting my conduct and 
my spiritual state. I shall save you 
the pain and trouble of opening the 
subject—I shall state the case for you 
in two words,” said Marston, almost 
fiercely. ‘I have put away my wife 
without just cause, and am living in 
sin with another woman. Come, what 
have you to say on this theme? Speak 
out. Deal with me as roughly as you 
will, I will hear it, and answer you 
again.” 

«* Alas, Mr. Marston! and do not 
these things trouble you?” exclaimed 
Dr. Danvers, earnestly. ‘ Do they 
not weigh heavy upon your conscience? 
Ah, sir, do you not remember that, 
slowly and surely, you are drawing 
towards the hour of death, and the 
day of judgment ?” 

** The hour of death! Yes, I know 
it is coming, and I await it with indif- 
ference. But, for the day of judg- 
ment, with its books and trumpets! 
my dear doctor, pray don’t expect to 
frighten me with that.” 

Marston spoke with an angry scorn, 
which had the effect of interrupting 
the conversation for some moments. 

“Am I to understand, Mr. Mars- 
ton,” asked Dr. Danvers, after a 
considerable pause, “that you reject 
revealed religion wholly, or that you 
confine your scepticism to one point?” 

“ T reject it wholly,” replied Mar- 
ston, coldly. 

‘Do you believe even in God the 
Creator?” urged Dr. Danvers, with 
a mixture of earnest simplicity and 
horror. 

“ Ay, in @ creator I do believe,” 
answered he, * but not in the creator 
you have painted. I do not say in my 
heart there is no God; but I say, and 
believe, there is no such God as you 
describe and worship. The thing is a 
mass of contradictions. Take but the 
first, and most hacknied of the set. 
You tell me he is infinitely powerful. 
Well, suppose I assent to that, what 
do you tell me next? Why, that he 
is infinitely benevolent, too! Well, 
what should be the necessary practical 
result of both these attributes? Why, 
of course, that his creatures should be 
happy to the extent of their capabilities 
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of happiness. And how does this in- 
ference square with the common facts 
of experience? Psha, my dear sir, 
even in these, your fundamental pos- 
tulates, appear the weakness and con- 
fusion of falsehood.” 

** You have made the difficulty your- 
self. You misinterpret terms, and 
force upon the doctrines of the Bible 
a meaning they were never intended 
to bear,” answered Doctor Danvers. 
* God's will asserts itself progres- 
sively—by intermediate agencies—by 
a graduated system of cause and effect ; 
but, in the end, and as respects the 
purpose to which it tends, irresisti- 
bly, omnipotently. Thus, in one 
sense r 

“ Tut, tut, my good sir, the word 
omnipotence’ has but one meaning. 
But, enough of this,” interrupted 
Marston ; *‘ you cannot give me new 
convictions, or shake my old ones. I 
thank you, nevertheless, for taking so 
much trouble, though in vain. In 
truth, doctor, you find me, in spiritual 
matters, but a sorry and singularly 
unpromising subject—what you will 
term an inveterate and dogged infidel, 
but, as I believe, an unprejudiced 
man, of plain, common sense, and with 
a most unaccommodating contempt for 
cantandmummery of every sort. Lhave 
my creed—such as it is. It has served 
me thus far, and for the brief term I 
have yet to live, it will do very 
well.” 

** Yet, pardon me if I pursue this 
amoment longer. You acknowledge 
a benevolent Creator,” persisted Dr, 
Danvers, who, even at the risk of 
offending his companion, endeavoured 
to prolong the discussion. 

** No, not a benevolent one,” inter- 
rupted Marston, fiercely; ‘ a malig- 
nant, or, at best, a reckless one, if you 
will. Why, look around you; see 
disease — madness — hunger— hatred. 
Psha, sir! seeing all these, how dare 
you insult common sense by calling 
the creator of them infinitely—that is 


the word—injinitely benevolent. If 


you carried with you everywhere, by 
day and night, a load of accumulated, 
and all but unendurable misery, pro- 
duced by the natural working of the 
very elements which your “C reator 
himself combined in your character, 
and of the circumstances among which 
he, with his own hand, plunged you— 
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if you were such a wretch as J am— 
you would cease to prate of his mercy 
and his justice. Psha, sir; I despise 
this snivel, and laugh at your creed, 
as scornfully as he himself does.” 

‘* Mr. Marston, your language 
shocks as well as grieves me,” said Dr. 
Danvers ; “ you speak as though you 
hated the light, with a railing and a 
bitter spirit. May God, in his mercy, 
soften and illuminate your heart—may 
He, by the wonderful working where- 
by He subdueth all things unto him- 
self, even yet subdue your stubborn 
unbelief, and pour his grace into your 
heart, that so, at last, your precious 
soul may be delivered out of the sor- 
rows and anguish which, even now, 
overwhelm it like a stormy sea.” 

They rode on, side by side, for a 
long time, without speaking. At 
length, however, Marston unexpect- 
edly broke the silence— 

“Doctor Danvers,” said he, * you 
asked me some time ago if | feared 
the hour of death, and the day of 
I answered you truly, I 
do not fear them—nay death, I tials 
I could meet with a happier and ¢ 
quieter heart than any other uae 
that can befall me; but there are other 
fears — fears that do trouble me 
much.” 

Doctor Danvers looked inquiringly 
at him; but neither spoke for a 
time. ; 

‘** You have not seen the catastrophe 
of the tragedy yet,” said Marston, 
with a stern, stony look, made more 
horrible by a forced smile, something 
like a shudder. “I wish I could tell 
you—you, Doctor Danvers—for you 
are honourable and gentle-hearted. 
I wish I durst tell you what I fear— 
the only, only thing I really do fear. 
Oh, God—oh, God! No mortal knows 
it but myself, and I see it coming 
upon me with slow, but unconquerable 
might. Oh, God—dreadful spirit— 
spare me!” 

Again they were silent, and again 
Marston resumed— 

* Doctor Danvers, don’t mistake 
me,” he said, turning sharply, and fix- 
ing his eyes with a strange expression 
upon his companion. I dread no- 
thing human—I fear neither déath, nor 
disgrace, nor eternity; I have no se- 
crets to keep—no exposures to appre- 
hend; but | dread—I dread 
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He paused —scowled darkly, as 
if stung with pain—turned away, 
muttering to himself—and gradu- 
ally became much excited and agi- 
tated. 

“I can’t tell you now, sir, and I 
won't,” he said, abruptly and fiercely, 
and with a countenance darkened with 
a wild and appalling rage that was 
wholly unaccountable. “I see you 
searching me with your eyes. Sus- 
pect what you will, sir, you shan’t in- 
veigle me into admissions. Ay, pry— 
whisper—stare—question, conjecture, 
sir—-I suppose [ must endure the 
world’s impertinence, but, d—n me 
if I gratify it.” 

They rode on slowly for fully ten 
minutes in utter silence, except that 
Marston occasionally muttered to him- 
self, as it seemed, in excited abstrac- 
tion. Danvers had at first felt natu- 
rally offended at the violent and insult. 
ing tone in which he had been so un- 
expectedly and unprovokedly address- 
ed; but this feeling of irritation was 
but transient, and some fearful suspi- 
cions as to Marston’s sanity flitted 
through his mind. In a calmer and 
more dogged tone, his companion now 
addressed him— 

‘‘ There is little profit you see, 
doctor, in worrying me about your 
religion,” said Marston. “It is but 
sowing the wind, and reaping the 
whirlwind ; and, to say the truth, the 
longer you pursue it the less I am in 
the mood to listen. If ever you are 
cursed and persecuted as I have been, 
you will understand how little tolerant 
of gratuitous vexations and contradic- 
tions a man may become. We have 
squabbled over religion long enough, 
and each holds his own faith still. 
Continue to sun yourself in your 
happy delusions, and leave me untrou- 
bled to tread the way of my own dark 
and cheerless destiny.” 

Thus saying, he made a sullen ges- 
ture of farewell, and spurring his horse, 
crossed the broken fence at the road- 
side, and so, at a listless pace, through 
gaps and by farm-roads, penetrated 
towards his melancholy and guilty 
home. 

It was shortly after this, that a 
new arrival at Dunoran excited the 
curiosity of the neighbourhood. A 
rather good-looking, but over-dressed 
Frenchman, with a free-and-easy as- 
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surance which might have passed 
him off as the master of the place, 
on a sudden made his appearance. 
This foreigner styled himself the 
Count de Barras, and was ru- 
moured to be the brother of “ ma- 
demoiselle.”” With the exception, 
however, of his tall and somewhat 
tawdry exterior, and of the very slen- 
der information we have just summed 
up, nothing whatever was known about 
him; and as he seldom, if ever, stirred 
beyond the precincts of the demesne, 
it was conjectured that his necessities, 
rather than any pleasanter influence, 
had brought him there; those, more- 
over, whose opportunities for conjec- 
ture were pronounced to be the most 
favourable, reported that he possessed, 
on his arrival, no visible endowments 
beyond a huge appetite and a single 
change of clothes. Such as he was, 
however, he became domesticated at 
Dunoran ; and it is scarcely necessary 
to add, that this new importation was 
little calculated to add to the respec- 
tability and character of the establish- 
ment. 

Two years had now passed since the 
decisive event which had for ever se- 
parated Marston from her who had 
loved him so devotedly and so fatally— 
two years to him of disappointment, 
abasement, and secret rage ; two years 
to her of gentle and heart-broken sub- 
mission to the chastening hand of 
heaven. At the end of this time she 
died. Marston read the letter that 
announced the event with astern look, 
and silently, but the shock he felt was 
terrific. No man is so self-abandoned 
to despair and degradation, that at 
some casual moment thoughts of 
amendment—some gleams of hope, 
however faint and transient, from the 
distant future—will not visit him. 
With Marston, those thoughts had 
somehow ever been associated with 
vague ideas of a reconciliation with the 
being whom he had forsaken—good 
and pure, and looking at her from the 
darkness and distance of his own fallen 
state, almost angelic as she seemed. 
But she was now dead—he could make 
her no atonement—she could never 
smile forgiveness upon him. This 
long-familiar image—the last that had 
reflected for him one ray of the lost 
peace and love of happier times, had 
vanished, and henceforward there was 
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before him nothing but storm, and 
darkness, and fear. 

Consequent upon this event, how- 
ever, were certain new arrangements, 
involving in their issue important re- 
sults to several of the persons of this 
tale. Marston’s embarrassed fortunes 
made it to him an object to resume 
the portion of his income heretofore 
devoted to the separate maintenance 
of his wife and daughter. In order to 
effect this, it became, of course, neces- 
sary to recall his daughter Rhoda, and 
fix her residence once more at Duno- 
ran. No more dreadful penalty could 
have been inflicted upon the poor girl 
—no more agonising ordeal than that 
she was thus doomed to undergo. She 
had idolised her mother, and now 
adored her memory. She knew that 
Mademoiselle de Barras had betrayed 
and indirectly murdered the parent she 
had so devotedly loved; she knew that 
that woman had been the curse, the 
fate of her family, and she regarded 
her naturally with feelings of mingled 
terror and abhorrence, the intensity of 
which was indescribable. To find 
herself, then, forced to reside with this 
fearful and revolting woman, to keep 
her company, to submit perhaps to her 
government, and daily to witness her 
usurpation of the place and preroga- 
tive of the dear and gentle parent 
who was gone—could imagination have 
conceived a more’ intolerable and 
heart-rending penance ! 

The few scattered friends and rela- 
tives, whose sympathies had been 
moved by the melancholy fate of poor 
Mrs. Marston, and who cared to in- 
quire about the arrangements made 
for her maintenance, were unanimously 
agreed that the intended removal of 
the young and innocent daughter to 
the polluted mansion of sin and shame, 
was too intolerably revolting to be per- 
mitted. But each of these virtuous 
individuals unhappily thought it the 
duty of the others to interpose, and 
felt himself no individual obligation to 
offer this pure and lovely child of mis- 
fortune an asylum from the snares and 
horrors of the evil scene to which she 
was now summoned as her home. 
Everybody’s business, as the adage 
hath it, was in this case nobody’s; and 
with arunning commentary of wonder 
and reprobation, and much virtuous 
criticism, events were suffered unin- 


terruptedly to take their sinister and 
melancholy course. 

It was about two months after the 
death of Mrs. Marston, and on a bleak 
and ominous night at the wintry end 
of autumn, that poor Rhoda, in deep 
mourning, and pale with grief and agi- 
tation, descended from a chaise at the 
well-known door of the mansion of 
Dunoran. Whether from considera- 
tion for her feelings, or, as was more 
probable, from pureindifference, Rhoda 
was conducted on her arrival direct to 
her own chamber, and it was not until 
the next morning that*she saw her 
father. He entered her room unex- 
pectedly ; he was very pale, and as she 
thought, greatly altered, but he seem- 
ed perfectly collected and free from 
agitation. The marked and even 
shocking change in his appearance, and 
perhaps even the trifling though pain- 
ful circumstance that he wore no 
mourning for the beloved being who 
was gone, caused her, after a moment’s 
mute gazing in his face, to burst into 
an irrepressible flood of tears. 

Marston waited stoically until the 
paroxysm had subsided, and then tak- 
ing her hand, with a look in which a 
dogged sternness was contending with 
something like shame, he said— 

“There, there ; you can weep when 
Iam gone. I shan’t say very much 
to you at present, Rhoda, and only 
wish you to attend to me for one 
minute. Listen, Rhoda—the lady 
whom you have been in the habit 
(here he slightly averted his eyes) of 
calling Mademoiselle de Barras, is no 
longer so; she is married; she is my 
wife, and consequently you will treat 
her with the respect due to”’—he 
would have said, “a mother,” but 
could not, and supplied the phrase by 
adding, * to that relation.” 

Rhoda was unable to speak, but 
almost unconsciously bowed her head 
in token of attention and submission, 
and her father pressed her hand more 
kindly, as he continued— 

«| have always found you a dutiful 
and obedient child, Rhoda, and ex- 
pected no other conduct from you. 
Mrs. Marston will treat you with pro- 
per kindness and consideration, and 
desires me to say that you can, when- 
ever you please, keep strictly to your- 
self, and need not, unless you feel so 
disposed, attend the regular meals of 
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the family, This privilege may suit 
your present depressed spirits, espe- 
cially as Monsieur de Barras, Mrs. 
Marston’s brother, is a stranger to 
you, and you are aware, of course, 
that he is our guest at present.” 

She had not known this before, but 
the intelligence, strange to say, was 
not unwelcome, inasmuch as any thing 
or person likely to interfere between 
her and the dreaded society of her for- 
mer governess, was to her an unspeak- 
able relief. 

After a few words more, Marston 
withdrew, leaving his daughter to her 
reflections, and bleak and bitter enough 
they were. 

Some weeks passed away, and per- 
haps we shall best consult our reader's 
ease by substituting for the formal 
precision of narrative, a few extracts 
from the letters which Rhoda wrote 
to her brother, still at Cambridge. 
These will convey her own impres- 
sions respecting the scenes and person- 
ages among whom she was now to 
move. 

‘*The house and place are much 
neglected, and the former in some 
parts suffered almost to go to decay. 
The windows broken in the ] ast storm, 
nearly eight months ago, they tell me, 
are still unmended, and the roof, too, 
unrepaired. The pretty garden near 
the well, among the lime-trees, that our 
darling mother was so fond of, is all 
but obliterated with weeds and grass, 
and since my first visit | have not had 
heart to go near itagain. All the old 
tenants are gone—new faces — 
where. . 

**T have been obliged several times, 
through fear of offending my father, 
to join the party in the drawing-room. 
You may conceive what I felt at see- 
ing mademoiselle in the place once 
filled by our dear mamma. I was so 
choked with sorrow, bitterness, and 
indignation, and my heart so palpi- 
tated, that I could not speak, and I 
believe they thought I was going to 
faint. Mademoiselle looked very angry, 
but my father pretending to show me, 
heaven knows what, from the window, 
led me to it, and the air revived mea 
little. Mademoiselle (for I cannot 
call her by her new name) is altered a 
good deal—more, however, in the cha- 
racter than the contour of her face 
and figure. Certainly, however, slte 
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has grown a good deal fuller, and her 
colour is higher; and whether it is 
fancy or not, I cannot say, but cer- 
tainly to me it seems that the expres- 
sion of her face has acquired some- 
thing habitually lowering and mali- 
cious, and which, I know not how, in- 
spires me with an undefinable dread. 
She has, however, been tolerably civil 
to me, but seems contemptuous and 
rude to my father, and I am afraid he 
is very wretched. Ihave seen them 
exchange such looks, and overheard 
such intemperate and even appalling 
altercations between them, as indicate 
something worse and deeper than or- 
dinary ill-will. ‘This makes me addi- 
tionally wretched, especially as I can- 
not help thinking that some mysterious 
cause enables her to frightea and tyran- 
nise over my poor father. I some- 
times think he absolutely detests her ; 
yet, though fiery altercations ensue, he 
ultimately submits to this bad and cruel 
woman. Oh, my dear Charles,'you have 
no idea of the shocking, or rather the 
terrifying reproaches I have heard in- 
terchanged between them, as I acci- 
dentally passed the room where they 
were sitting—such terms as have sent 
me to my room, feeling as if I were in 
a horrid dream, and make me ery and 
tremble for hours after I got there. 
- »« » + Isee my father very sel- 
dom, and when I do, he takes but 
little notice ofme. . . . . Poor 
Willett, you know, returned with me. 
She accompanies me in my walks, and 
is constantly dropping hints about 
mademoiselle, from which I know 
not what to gather. . . . . 

— M. de Barras, mademoi- 
selle’s brother, is, in my opinion, a 
particularly offensive person—vulgar, 
loud, and almost insultingly familiar. 
Willett says he has not a penny of 
money but what he extracts from ma- 
demoiselle, and that he has come here 
to live upon my father, which, indeed, 
is not unlikely. The first day I saw 
him, he made a point of staring and 
ogling in so marked and offensive a 
way, that I felt at once angry and 
ashamed, and the more I marked 
my displeasure and annoyance, the 
more familiar he became, as if resolved, 
by some abominable perversity, to 
construe my very dislike into a species 
of encouragement. Another day I 
met him in the ball alone, and he in- 
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stantly began to grin, and sigh, and 
jabber love speeches. did not so 
much as look back at him, but walked 
straight on in silence, and trying to 
appear as unconcerned as if he had 
not been there. But this kind of re- 
buke seems thrown away upon him, 
for he recommenced the same prac- 
tices no later than yesterday; and 
when I was leaving the room, with an 
insufferable affectation of playfulness 
he ran before me, and stood between 
me and the door. I was really both 
incensed and frightened. Whereupon 
mademoiselle, who just entered at the 
other door, in a towering passion, at- 
tacked him with furious volubility ; 
and, to do him justice, he looked tho- 
roughly cowed. I think, however, she 
has greatly mistaken my part in the 
matter, for she has looked very angrily 
on me ever since. But that is, I need 


scarcely tell you, to me a matter of 


very complete indifference. . . 

“TI often fear that my father has 
some secret and mortal ailment. He 
generally looks ill, and sometimes quite 
wretchedly. He came twice lately to 
my room, I think to speak to me on 
some matter of importance; but he 
said only a sentence or two, and even 
these broken and incoherent. He 
seemed unable to command spirits for 
the interview ; and, indeed, he grew 
so agitated and strange, that 1 was 
alarmed, and felt ey relieved when 
meme. lt tle “ee a 

“I do not, you see, disguise my 
feelings, dear Charles. I do not con- 
ceal from you the melancholy and an- 
guish of my present situation. How 
intensely I long for your promised 
arrival. I have not a creature to 
whom I can say one word in confi- 
dence, except poor Willett; who, 
though very good-natured, and really 
dear to me, is yet far from being a 
companion. I sometimes think my 
intense anxiety to see you here is 
almost selfish ; for I know you will 
feel as acutely as I do the terrible 
change observable everywhere. But 
I cannot help longing for your return, 
dear Charles, and counting the days 
and the very hours till you arrive. 

** Be cautious, in writing to me, not 
to say anything which you would not 
wish mademoiselle to see; for Willett 
tells me that she knows that she often 
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examines, and even intercepts the let- 
ters that arrive ; and, though Willett 
may be mistaken, and I hope she is, 
yet it is better that you should be upon 
your guard. Ever since I heard this, 
| have brought my letters to the post- 
office myself, instead of leaving them 
with the rest upon the hall table ; and 
you know it is a long walk for me. 

** I go to church every Sunday, and 
take Willett along with me. No one 
from this seems to think of doing so 
but ourselves. I see the Mervyns 
there. Mrs. Mervyn is particularly 
kind, and Emily grown quite beau- 
tiful. The good old lady constantly 
regrets the ‘invincible prejudice,’ as 


she calls it, which would prevent, of 


course, my father’s permitting me to 
visit them. I know that what she 
wishes is to offer me an asylum at 
Newton Park ; and you cannot think 
with how much tenderness and deli- 
cacy she conveys the wish. But I dare 
not hint the subject to my father; and, 
earnestly as I desire it, I could not 
but feel that I should go there, not to 
visit, but to reside. And so, even in 
this, in many respects, delightful pro- 
ject, is mingled the bitter apprehen- 
sion of dependence—something so hu- 
miliating, that, kindly and delicately 
as the offer is made, I could not bring 
myself to embrace it. I have a great 
deal to say to you, and long to see 
you.” « . ‘ ‘ 
These extracts will enable the reader 
to form a tolerably accurate idea of the 
general state of affairs at Dunoran. 
Some particulars must, however, be 
added. In writing to her brother, 
Rhoda greatly understated the real 
unhappiness and apprehensions involv- 
ed in her present situation. The im- 
pertinent attentions of Monsieur de 
Barras were not only to her a source 
of disgust and indignation, but of no 
small anxiety and alarm. The utter 
seclusion of the house, buried far 
among gloomy masses of timber—the 
desolate extent, and comparative de- 
sertion of the mansion itself—her own 
isolated and defenceless position, friend- 
less and companionless—and, more 
than all, her consciousness of the de- 
gradation and baseness of the charac- 
ters by whom she was surrounded— 
all these circumstances filled her mind 
with melancholy and alarms, vague, 
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indeed, but incessant, and often almost 
intolerable. 

Marston, meanwhile, continued to 
be the same gloomy and joyless being 
as heretofore. Sometimes moody and 
apathetic—sometimes wayward, and 
even savage—but never for a moment 
at ease—never social ; an isolated, dis- 
dainful, ruined man. 

One day as Rhoda sate and read 
under the shade of some closely in- 
woven evergreens, in a lonely and shel- 
tered part of the neglected pleasure- 
grounds, with her honest maid, Willett, 
in attendance, she was surprised by the 
sudden appearance of her father, who 
stood unexpectedly beforeher. Though 
his attitude for some time was fixed, 
his countenance was troubled with a 
restless anxiety and pain, and his 
sunken eyes rested upon her with a 
fiery and fretted gaze. He seemed 
lost in agitated thought for a while, 
and then, touching Willett sharply on 
the shoulder, said abruptly— 

“Go. I shall call you when you 
are wanted. Walk down that alley ;” 
and, as he spoke, he indicated with his 
walking-cane the course he desired her 
to take. 

When the maid was sufficiently dis- 
tant to be quite out of hearing, Mars- 
ton sate down beside Rhoda upon the 
bench, and took her hand in silence. 
His grasp was cold, and alternately 
relaxed and contracted with an agi- 
tated uncertainty, while his eyes were 
fixed upon the ground, and he seemed 
meditating how to open the conversa- 
tion. At last, as if suddenly awaking 
from a fearful reverie, he said— 

** You correspond with Charles ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied, with the 
respectful formality prescribed by the 
usages of the time, “ we correspond 
regularly.” 

** Ay, ay—and, pray, when did you 
last hear from him ?” he continued. 

** About a month since, sir,” she 
replied. 

“ Ha!—and—and—was there no- 
thing strange—nothing—nothing mys- 
tic and menacing in his letter ? Come, 
come, you know what I speak of”’—he 
stopped abruptly, and stared in her 
face with an agitated gaze. 

“No, indeed, sir; there was not 
anything of the kind,” she replied. 

“1 have been greatly shocked—I 
may say incensed,” said Marston, ex- 
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citedly, “ by a passage in his last let- 
ter tome. Not that it says anything 
specific; but—but it amazes me; it 
enrages me.” 

He again checked himself, and Rho- 
da, much surprised, and even shocked, 
said, stammeringly— 

**[ am sure, sir, that dear Charles 
would not intentionally say or do any- 
thing that could offend you.” 

« Ah! as to that, I believe so, too. 
But it is not with him I am indignant— 
no, no. Poor Charles, I believe, he 
is, as you say, disposed to conduct 
himself as a son ought to do—respect- 
fully and obediently. Yes, yes—Charles 
is very well; but I fear he is leading 
a bad life, notwithstanding — a very 
bad life: he is becoming subject to 
influences which never visit or torment 
the good—believe me he is.” 

Marston shook his head, and mut- 
tered to himself, with a look of al- 
most craven anxiety, and then whis- 
pered to his daughter— 

** Just read this, and then tell me is 
it not so. Read it—read it—and pro- 
nounce.” 

As he thus spoke, he placed in her 
hand the letter of which he had spoken, 
and with the passage to which he in- 
vited her attention folded down. It 
was to the following effect :— 


*‘T cannot tell you how shocked [ 
have been by a piece of information 
convey ed to me in an anonymous letter, 
and which is of so very delicate a na- 
ture that without your special com- 
mand I should hesitate to pain you by 
its recital. I trust it may be utterly 
false ; it nevertheless suggests inquiry. 
It is enough to say that it is of a very 
horrible nature, and affects the lady 
(Mademoiselle de Barras) whom you 
have recently honoured with your 
hand.” 


«¢ Now you see,” cried Marston, with 
a shuddering fierceness, as she return- 
ed the letter with a blanched cheek 
and trembling hand—* now you see it 
all. Are you stupid ?—the stamp of 
the cloven hoof—eh ?” 

Rhoda, unable to gather his mean- 
ing, but, at the same time, with a 
heart full and trembling, stammered 
a few frightened words, and became 
silent. 

“It is he, I tell you, that does it all; 
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and if Charles were not living an evil 
life, he could not have spread his 
nets for him,” said Marston, vehe- 
mently. “He can’t go near anything 
good ; but, like a scoundrel, he knows 
where to find a congenial nature, and 
when he does, he has skill enough to 
practise upon it. I know him well, 
and his arts and his smiles—ay, and 
his scowls and his grins, too. He 
goes, like his master, up and down, and 
to and fro upon the earth, for ceaseless 
mischief. There is not a friend of 
mine he can get hold of, but he whis- 
pers in his ear some damned slander 
of me. He is drawing them all into 
a common understanding against me ; 
and he takes an actual pleasure in tell- 
ing me how the thing goes on—how, one 
after the other, he has converted my 
friends into conspirators and libellers, 
to blast my character, and take my 
life, and now the monster essays to 
lure my children into the hellish con- 
federation.” 

“ Who is he, father—who is he ?” 
faltered Rhoda. 

**You never saw him,” retorted 
Marston, sternly. ‘No, no; you 
can’t have seen him, and you probably 
never will; but if he does come here 
again, don’t listen.to him—he is half- 
fiend and half-idiot, and no good 
comes of his mouthing and muttering. 
Avoid him, I warn you—avoid him. 
Let me see—how shall I describe 
him ?—let me see. You remember— 
you remember Berkley, Sir Wynston 
Berkley—well, he greatly resembles 
that dead villain ; he has all the same 
grins, and shrugs, and monkey airs, 
and his face and figure are like. But 
he is a grimed, ragged, waisted piece 
of sin, little better than a beggar— 
a shrunken, malignant libel on the 
human shape. Avoid him, I tell 
you—avoid him; he is steeped in lies 
and poison, like the very serpent that 
betrayed us. Beware of him, I say ; 
for if he once gains your ear, he will 
delude you, spite of all your vigilance ; 
he will make you his accomplice—and 
thenceforth inevitably there is nothing 
but mortal and implacable hatred be- 
tween us!” 

Frightened at this wild language, 
Rhoda did not answer, but looked up 
in his face in silence. A fearful trans- 
formation was there—a scowl so livid 
and maniacal, that her very senses 


seemed leaving her with terror. Per- 
haps the sudden alteration observable 
in her countenance, as this spectacle 
of hideous menace so unexpectedly 
encountered her, recalled him to him- 
self; for he added hurriedly, and in a 
tone of gentler meaning— 

«Rhoda, Rhoda, watch and pray. 
My daughter, my child! keep your 
heart pure, and nothing bad can ap- 
proach you for ill. No, no; you 
are good, and the good need not 
fear !” 

Suddenly Marston burst into tears, 
as he ended this sentence, and wept 
long and convulsively. She did not 
dare to speak, or even to move; but 
after a while he ceased, appeared 
uneasy, half ashamed and half angry ; 
and looking with a horrified and 
bewildered glance into her face, he 
said— 

* Rhoda, child, what—what have I 
said? My God! what have I been 
saying? Did I—do I look ill? Oh, 
Rhoda, Rhoda, may you never feel 
this !” 

He turned away from her without 
awaiting her answer, and walked away 
with the appearance of intense agita- 
tion, as if to leave her. He turned 
again, however, and with a face pallid 
and sunken as death, approached her 
slowly— 

** Rhoda,” said he, * don’t tell what 
I have said to any one—don’t, I con- 
jure you, even to Charles. I speak 
too much at random, and say more 
than I mean—a foolish, rambling 
habit—so do not repeat one word of 
it—not one word to any living mortal. 
You and I, Rhoda, must have our 
little secrets.” 

He ended with an attempt at a 
smile, so obviously painful and fear- 
stricken, that as he walked hurriedly 
away, the astounded girl burst into a 
bitter flood of tears. What was— 
what could be the meaning of the 
shocking scene she had then been 
forced to witness? She dared not 
answer the question. Yet one ghastly 
doubt haunted her like her shadow— 
a terrific suspicion, that the malign 
and hideous light of madness was 
already glaring upon his mind. As 
leaning upon the arm of her astonished 
attendant, she retraced her steps,. the 
trees, the flowers, the familiar hall- 
door, the echoing passages—every 
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object that met her eye, seemed strange 
and unsubstantial, and she gliding 
on among them in a horrid dream. 

Time passed on: there was no re- 
newal of the painful scene which dwelt 
so sensibly in the affrighted imagina- 
tion of Rhoda. Marston’s manner was 
changed towards her ; he seemed shy, 
cowed, and uneasy in her presence, and 
thenceforth she saw less than ever of 
him. Meanwhile the time approached 
which was to witness the long-expect- 
ed, and, by Rhoda, the intensely prayed 
for arrival of her brother. 

Some four or five days before this 
event, Mr. Marston having, as he said, 
some business in Dublin, and further 
designing to meet his son there, took 
his departure from Dunoran, leaving 
poor Rhoda to the guardianship of her 
guilty stepmother, and the persecu- 
tions of the coarse and insolent French- 
man, who, with a free-and-easy auda- 
city, had established himself as one of 
the family ; and although she had seen 
so little of her father, yet the very con- 
sciousness of his presence had given 
her a certain confidence, and sense of 
security, which vanished at the mo- 
ment of his departure. Fear-stricken 
and wretched as he had been, his re- 
moval, nevertheless, seemed to her to 
render the lonely and inauspicious 
mansion still more desolate and omi- 
nous than before. 

This vague feeling of apprehension 
and melancholy foreshadowed the pain- 
ful realities which were to follow. 
Strangely enough, the departure of 
Mr. Marston was apparently as much 
felt, though in a different way, by 
Monsieur de Barras, as by the unhappy 
and unsophisticated girl, who so justly 
disliked and feared him. His loathed 
attentions became more and more 
pushing and audacious, and at the same 
time, from some mysterious reason, 
the new mistress of the house regarded 
her with a countenance more threat- 
ening and malignant than heretofore. 
She had, with a vague and instinctive 
antipathy, avoided all contact and in- 
tercourse with Mrs. Marston, or as, 
for distinctness sake, we shall continue 
to call her, ** Mademoiselle,” since her 
return ; and she on her part had ap- 
peared to acquiesce with a sort of 
scornful nonchalance, in the tacit un- 
derstanding that she and her former 
pupil should see and hear as little as 
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might be of one another. With these 
angry and suspicious glances, however, 
to which we have alluded, there super- 
vened a galling disposition to throw 
out sarcastic hints, and bitter, though 
mysterious insinuations, which insulted 
and alarmed the innocent girl, and 
deepened and confirmed the intense 
abhorrence with which she had ha- 
bitually shrunk from all intercourse 
with her. 

Meanwhile poor Willett, with her 
good-natured honesty and her in- 
exhaustible gossip, endeavoured to 
amuse and re-assure her young mis- 
tress, and sometimes even with some 
partial success. One day, as she as- 
sisted her to dress, her prattle acci- 
dentally turned upon a subject of some 
little interest. 

«* That mounseer is a queer sort of 
a man, miss—a queer sort of a gentle- 
man, so he is. Don’t you think so 
yourself, miss ?” asked the maid. 

“‘T have not had many opportuni- 
ties of judging, Willett: but I confess 
that I have not seen much to admire 
in him,” answered the young lady, who 
freely admitted the confidential pri- 
vilege assumed by her attached at- 
tendant. 

“1 tell you what it is, Miss Rhoda, 
there is something I don’t like going 
on between him and ‘ Madam the go- 
verness.’ I think the two of them is 
hatching some mischief,” pursued the 
maid; “they are always grumbling 
and muttering at one another, as if 
both was finding fault, and both blam- 
ing the other ; and the minute any one 
goes into the room, they pretend to be 
talking quite quiet and natural; and 
then they will be hugger-muggering 
and whispering together quite friendly 
after it all, for an hour and more; 
and then they look so queer if I hap- 
pen to come in ofa sudden ; and when 
they walk out together, you'll see them 
talking and talking away as fast, and 
never a smile on their faces, but look- 
ing round them now and then, like as 
if they were afraid some one might be 
listening to them, and then walking on 
another bit, and stopping with the 
eagerness of talking to one another, 
and standing stock-still for five mi- 
nutes together.” 

* Well, and what of all that, Wil- 
lett ?’’ inquired Rhoda. 

* What!—why it looks very like 
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plotting, that is all, miss; plotting, I 
say, and—and ; but no matter, I 
can’t talk of that yet; but I think I'll 
find out something before long about 
them, that will open the eyes of some 
people—that is all; but no matter, all 
in good time,” replied Willett. 

Rhoda looked inquisitively at her, 
and the maid, in pity to the curiosity 
she had excited, added, after a time, in 
a somewhat frightened whisper— 

“TI am nearly sure of one thing, 
miss, between them they have made a 
pretty fool of the master. Wait 
a while, miss, and I will be able to tell 
you more. There will be terrible 
work about it yet, and that you'll 
find, miss ; but I cannot tell you more 
for a while.” 

Rhoda found little, it may be 
imagined, in these and similar hints 
and surmises, to calm the uneasy sen- 
sations awakened by her own lonely 
and defenceless position. She avoided, 
of course, as far as it was possible, 
any likelihood of meeting the impu- 
dent foreigner ; and justly as she 
abhorred ¢he society of her former 
governess, it was nevertheless with no 
small satisfaction that she remarked, 
as it seemed, a studious anxiety on her 
part, to prevent his ever succeed- 
ing in procuring a téte-d-tete with 
her. 

Their combined management, how- 
ever, failed occasionally of its purpose. 
Monsieur de Barras was vigilant and 
audacious, and never missed an oppor- 
tunity of securing a private interview, 
even though but a momentary one. It 
happened one evening that Rhoda was 
writing in the room which had for- 
merly been the scene of her studies 
under the direction of Mademoiselle 
de Barras, and which was now her ac- 
customed sitting-room. While she 
occupied this chamber, however, she 
always observed the precaution of 
keeping her maid Willett in the room. 
Upon this occasion she had been, as 
usual, in attendance, quietly pursuing 
her work at an humble distance, while 
her young mistress was writing. It 
was now, however, considerably past 
the hour at which the other inmates 
of the house usually retired to rest, 
and relying upon this circumstance, in 
the full confidence of the impossibility 
of being disturbed, she despatched her 
attendant for a book to her own apart- 








ment. Willett departed, and her mis- 
tress remained alone. 

The door, which the maid had closed 
at her departure, had not been two 
minutes shut, when it was re-opened, 
not by Willett, but, to the young lady’s 
consternation, by Monsieur de Barras, 
Redolent of tobacco-smoke, his face 
flushed, and his eyes brilliant with 
wine, he swaggered into the apartment, 
swinging the door fast behind him as 
he did so, and, with a libertine smile, 
far more alarming than the most un- 
equivocal menace, approached her— 

‘* Sir— Monsieur de Barras” —stam- 
mered she, rising and advancing with 
a mingled emotion of anger and fear— 
** this is my apartment ; you have made 
a mistake.” 

** A mistake !" he answered, in his 
own language. * By my faith, no such 
thing, pretty little ingrate; but quite 
the reverse. Now what do you wager 
there is not another creature living 
who would term so judicious and agree- 
able a maneuvre by so unworthy a 
name? No, no; impudent and wick- 
ed, very wicked, it may be—ha, ha— 
but faith the thing is no mistake.” 

** Monsieur de Barras, I really re- 
quest—I must insist”—she began, re- 
treating involuntarily a step or two, 
and growing every moment more and 
more angry and alarmed. 

** Ay, ay—to be sure you must,” he 
retorted, with an odious grin and a 
leer. Request and insist, and insist 
and request—helas! what a deal of 
fuss and flutter these timid little birds 
make when one has netted them.” 

** I do not know, sir, what you mean 
—by what right—on what pretence you 
presume,” she again began, with irre- 
pressible indignation. 

“There, there — gently — gently, 
gently,” cried the imperturbable ras- 
cal, with a coaxing leer, as he ap- 
proached her still more nearly. «* Why, 
little rogue, what on earth are you 
afraid of? Am I so devilish ugly, 
or ill-shaped? Nonsense, child—non- 
sense, Come, you must not, you won't 
be so ill-natured.” 

‘‘ Monsieur de Barras, you really 
must leave this room,” she said, in a 
tone more deprecatory, as her alarm 
increased. “If you won't go, J must 
—indeed I must, sir ‘~ 

‘Bah! child—no such thing,” he 
replied, roughly. Iam not such a 
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dangerous fellow, assure you—not I. 
Can’t a man admire a pretty girl, with- 
out meaning her a mischief, eh ?” 

«‘T—yreally, monsieur—pray—lI en- 
treat of you, sir 4 

“You are a pretty little rogue, and 
you know it,” said he, relapsing into 
his original strain of languishing play- 
fulness, and drawing near, with his 
arms extended, to prevent the possibi- 
lity of her escaping. 

* Sir,” said she, dreading to show 
how really terrified she was, “ this is 
insolence—unmanly—insufferable. Let 
me pass, sir—let me pass. You are 
no gentleman, sir, or you could not 
commit so gross a rudeness.” 

His countenance darkened percepti- 
bly, and for the first time something 
of undisguised menace appeared in his 
manner and aspect. 

* Come, come—no nonsense—what 
the devil rudeness do you speak of?” 
said he. Damme! am I threatening 
you, pray, that you talk at this rate ? 
I really don’t understand you, Miss 
Rhoda.” 

As he said this, he sat down care- 
lessly upon the table, keeping his eyes 
fixed upon her, until gradually the 
sterner expression which his counte- 
nance had just worn melted away once 
more into the confident and languish- 
ing leer with which he had first alarm- 
ed her. 

“My faith !—you spoil my rest, 
Miss Rhoda,” he resumed, with a 
theatrical sigh, and an odious smile. 
** On the honour of a gentleman, I lie 
awake half the night, tumbling and 
tossing in a fever; and then, what 
dreams! Come, shall I tell you my 
dreams ?” 

To her infinite delight, Rhoda at 
this moment heard a step traversing 
the passage. 

s* Willett! Willett!” she called, as 
loudly as she could. 

“ What are you crying about ? 
who is harming you, you little fool ; 
and how do you know that I will let 
her in?” cried De Barras, jumping 
briskly on the floor. 

He was anticipated, however ; for 
the door was opened before he could 
reach it, and not Willett, but Mrs. 
Marston, or, as we shall continue to 
call her, ** mademoiselle,” entered the 
room. Her beautiful and expressive 
face was pale as marble, and its white- 
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ness, which extended even to the lips, 
was enhanced by the brilliant hues of 
the night-dress she wore—a loose robe 
of crimson cashmere, trimmed richly 
with fur, and gathered at the waist 
with careless grace by a silken cord, 
One or two clustering locks of her 
long dark hair hung in waving disor- 
der upon her throat and shoulders. 
She was evidently inspired by some 
powerful and vindictive emotion, for 
her dark eyes seemed to stream actual 
fire as she glanced from De Barras 
to Rhoda, and from Rhoda again to 
him—her lips were closed, her nos- 
trils dilated, and her bosom heaving. 
It was the form of beauty, exquisite 
and voluptuous, but tenanted by a 
spirit from the abyss of unearthly 
wrath and woe. For a moment her 
glance became fixed upon Monsieur de 
Barras—her frown darkened, and a 
faint smile lighted her countenance 
with a character that was almost 
deadly ; she looked like a Nemesis, in 
the very execution of her fearful 
mission. 

“Qh, mademoiselle !—6h, madam ! 
I am glad you have come,” stammered 
poor Rhoda, who, despite the evident 
wrath and perturbation of the intruder, 
was relieved unspeakably by her arri- 
val. Monsieur de Barras looked em- 
barrassed and angry, returned twice 
or thrice the flaming glance of the 
French lady, and, affecting to laugh, 
tossed his head, shrugged his shoulders, 
and, turning on his heel, took a turn 
up and down the room whistling ; and 
then, turning abruptly, asked in a 
sharp and angry tone— 

Well; what is the matter now? 
what is all this about, eh ?” 

She made no other reply, but by 
raising her long taper hand, and mak- 
ing a gesture which expressed both 
grief and menace. 

* Eh, tongue-tied—dumb, is she?” 
he said, wagging his head angrily, 
“ You are a - No matter. Why 
the d— don’t you stay in your room ?” 

«* Go to your chamber, Rhoda—go,” 
she said, in a low, resolute tone—little 
higher, indeed, than a whisper, but all 
the sterner on that account. 

Rhoda glided almost mechanically 
from the room; and as she hurried 
noiselessly to her chamber, she still 
saw before her in imagination the pale, 
implacable apparition of vengeful 
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beauty, that had so unexpectedly pre- 
sented itself. 

“© Well, Alphonse !” said mademoi- 
selle, drawing a long breath through 
her pearly teeth, now slightly disclosed 
by a strange, fixed smile—* what have 
you now to say?” 

It is needless, of course, to mention 
that this conversation was conducted 
in French. 

* What have I to say! come, who 
made you judge and executioner here ?” 
he retorted, sullenly. 

“ Yes, yes, I see it all—your vows 
of reformation and penitence. Ah, yes, 
you meditate this second blow, Al- 
phonse—and what am I to call you— 
what, but a villain,” she answered, in 
an icy tone. 

« And, if it comes to calling names, 
my dear, pray which of us is likely to 
fare the worst?” he retorted, with a 
sarcastic chuckle. 
= You area traitor, Alphonse, and 

mean to drive me to frenzy—to make 
me ruin us both,” she answered. 

“ Not ug both, if you please—say 
yourself, m ny dear !” he retorted. 

« Yes—us both—I repeat; for your 
life depends on the continuance of all 
this, as well as mine. Yes, coward, 
you live upon my successes, and up- 
braid me with them after." 

Monsieur de Barras made no answer 
to this home taunt, but by clenching 
his fist, which he shook with ruffianly 
menace—while, through his set teeth, 
he hissed at her those vilest indignities 
of vituperation, against which, even 
in its lost, most utterly debased, and 
forlorn condition, the outraged nature 
of fallen woman rises up in the agony— 
albeit, in the helplessness of despair. 

She looked at him silently for a 
moment, with a gaze of stunned be- 
wilderment—and then, with a short 
ery, she seized the massive candlestick 
that stood by, with the intent of hurl- 
ing it athis head. Even, as she made 
this gesture, however, her spirit 
changed. She cast it back from her, 
upon the ground, and clasping her 
hands over her face, cried in a tone of 
genuine agony— 

© Oh, Alphonse! Alphonse! and 
this from you—from you—from you!” 

“6 Well, well—don’'t be a fool, I tell 
you,” he replied, after a sulky silence, 
«If you don’t like what I say—why 
the do you provoke me to it— 
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what harm was I doing—what was the 
good of all this noise and fury?” 

** Oh, Alphonse, to think that you— 
you would have said it—you, who 
were the cause of all—you, who sent 
me, forsaken, despairing, and alone, 
into the storms and temptations of the 
world. You, Alphonse, from whom 
I have hidden nothing—to whom I 
confessed all—to whom I forgave all— 
for your sake, I have borne terrible 
years, and endured this last extremity 
of wretchedness—and do you, after 
all, upbraid me !” 

Upon this scene of remonstrance 
and recrimination we here suffer the 
curtain to fall. 

* * * 7 * 7 “ 

We must now follow Mr. Marston 
in his solitary expedition to Dublin. 
When he took his place in the stage- 
coach, he had the whole interior of the 
vehicle to himself—and thus continued 
to be its solitary occupant for several 
miles. The coach, however, was 
eventually hailed, brought to, and 
the door being opened, Dr. Danvers 
got in, and took his place opposite to 
the passenger already established there. 
The worthy man was so busied in 
directing the disposition of his luggage, 
from the window, and in arranging 
the sundry small parcels with which 
he was charged, that he did not recog- 
nise his companion until they were in 
motion. When he did so, it was with no 
very pleasurable feeling—and it is pro- 
bable that Marston, too, would have 
gladly escaped the coincidence which 
thus reduced them once more to the 
temporary necessity of a téte-d-téte. 
Embarrassing as each felt the situation 
to be, there was, however, no avoiding 
it, and after a recognition, and a few 
forced attempts at conversation, they 
became, by mutual consent, silent and 
uncommunicative. 

The journey, though in point of 
space amere trifle, was, in those slow 
coach days, a matter of fully five 
hours’ duration—and before it was 
completed the sun had set, and dark- 
ness began to close. Whether it was 
that the descending twilight dispelled 
the painful constraint under which 
Marston had seemed to labour, or 
that some more purely spiritual and 
genial influence had gradually dissi- 
pated the repulsion and distrust with 
which, at first, he had shrunk from 
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a renewal of intercourse with Dr. 
Danvers, he suddenly accosted him 
thus:— 

** Doctor Danvers,” said he, “I 
have been fifty times on the point of 
speaking to you—confidentially, of 
course—while sitting here opposite to 
you—what I believe I could scarcely 
bring myself to hint to any other man 
living—yet, I must tell it, and soon 
too—and I fear it will have told 
itself.” 

Dr. Danvers intimated his readiness 
to hear and advise, if desired—and 
Marston resumed abruptly, after a 
pause— 

** Pray, Doctor Danvers, have you 
heard any stories of an odd kind— 
any surmises—I don’t mean of a moral 
sort—for those I hold very cheap—to 
my prejudice? Indeed, I should hardly 
say to my prejudice—I mean, I ought 
to say—in short, have you heard peo- 
ple remark upon any fancied eccen- 
tricities—or that sort of thing—about 
me ?” 

He put the question with obvious 
difficulty, and at last seemed to over- 
come his own reluctance with a sort of 
angry and excited self-contempt and 
impatience. Doctor Danvers was a 
little puzzled by the interrogatory, and 
admitted, in reply, that he did not 
comprehend its drift. 

* Doctor Danvers,” he resumed, 
sternly and dejectedly, “I told you, 
in the chance interview we had some 
months ago, that I was haunted bya 
certain fear—I did not define it—nor, 
do I think you suspect its nature—it 
is a fear of nothing mortal—but a 
ghastly terror of the immortal tenant 
of this body—my mind, sir, is begin- 
ning to play me strange tricks—my 
guide mocks and terrifies me.” 

There was a perceptible tinge of 
horror in the look of astonishment 
with which Dr. Danvers listened. 

‘You are a gentleman, sir, and a 
Christian clergyman—what I have said, 
and shall say, 1s confided to your ho- 
avur—to be held sacred as the confes- 
sion of misery, and hidden from the 
coarse gaze of the world—I have be- 
come subject to a hideous delusion— 
it comes at intervals—I do not think 
any mortal suspects it, except, maybe, 
my daughter Rhoda—it comes and 
disappears—and comes again—I kept 
my pleasant secret for a long time, 
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but at last 1 let it slip, and committed 
myself, fortunately, to but one person, 
and that my daughter—and, even so, 
I hardly think she understood me—I 
recollected myself before I had dis- 
closed the grotesque and infernal chi- 
mera that haunts me.” 

Marston paused—he was stooped 
forward, and looking upon the floor of 
the vehicle, so that his companion 
could not see his countenance—a 
silence ensued, which was interrupted 
by Marston, who once more resumed— 

« Sir,” said he, “1 know not why, 
but I Aave longed—intensely longed— 
for some trustworthy ear, into which 
to pour this horrid secret—why, I 
repeat, I cannot tell—for I expect no 
sympathy, and hate compassion. It 
is, 1 suppose, the restless nature of 
the devil that is in me—but, be it 
what it may, I will speak to you—but 
to you only—for the present, at least, 
to you alone.” 

Doctor Danvers again assured him 
that he might repose the most entire 
confidence in his secrecy. 

* The human mind, I*take it, must 
have either comfort in the past, or 
hope in the future,” he continued, 
** otherwise, it is in danger; to me, 
sir, the past is intolerably repulsive— 
one boundless, barren, and hideous gol- 
gotha of dead hopes and murdered op- 
portunities—the future, still blacker and 
more furious, peopled with dreadful fea- 
tures of horrorfand menace, and losing 
itself in utter darkness. Sir, I do not 
exaggerate—between such a past, and 
such a future, I stand upon this mise- 
rable present—and the only comfort I 
still am capable of feeling, is that no 
human being pities me—that I stand 
aloof from the insults of compassion, 
and the hypocrisies of sympathetic 
morality—and that I can safely defy 
all the respectable scoundrels in Chris- 
tendom to enhance, by one feather’s 
weight, the load which I myself have 
accumulated, and which I myself 
hourly and unaided sustain.” 

Doctor Danvers here introduced a 
word or two in the direction of their 
former conversation. 

* No, sir, there isno comfort from 
that quarter either,” said Marston, 
bitterly, “ you but cast your seeds, as 
the parable terms your teaching, upon 
the barren sea, in wasting them on 
me. My fate, be it what it may, is as 
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irrevocably fixed as though I were 
dead and judged a hundred years 
ago.” 

** This cursed dream,” he resumed, 
abruptly, “that every day enslaves me 
more and more, has reference to that— 
that occurrence about Wynston Berk- 
ley—he is the hero of the hellish illu- 
sion. At certain times, sir, it seems 
to me, as if he, though dead, were 
still invested with a sort of spurious 
life—going about unrecognised, except 
by me, in squalor and contempt—and 
whispering away, with thrilling slan- 
ders, my fame and life—labouring with 
the malignant industry of a fiend, to 
involve me in the meshes of that special 
perdition, from which alone I shrink, 
and to which this emissary of hell seems 
to have predestined me. Sir, this is a 
monstrous and hideous extravagance— 
a delusion—but, after all, no more than 
a trick of the imagination—the rea- 
son, the judgment, is untouched—I 
cannot choose but see all the damned 
phantasmagoria—but I do not believe 
it real—and this is the difference be- 
tween my case— and— and—mad- 
ness.” 

They were now entering the suburbs 
of Dublin—and Dr. Danvers, pained 
and shocked beyond measure by this 
unlooked-for disclosure, and not know- 
ing what remark or comfort to offer, 
relieved his temporary embarrassment 
by looking from the window, as though 
attracted by the flash of the lamps— 
among which the vehicle was now 
moving. Marston, however, laid his 
hand upon his arm, and thus recalled 
him, for a moment, to a forced atten- 
tion. 

“Tt must seem strange to you, 
Doctor, that I should trust this cursed 
secret to your keeping,” he said— 
and, truth to say, it seems so to 
myself—I cannot account for the im- 

ulse, the irresistible power of which 
as forced me to disclose the hateful 
mystery to you—but the fact is this— 
beginning like a speck—this one idea 
has gradually darkened and dilated, 
until it has filled my entire mind—the 
solitary consciousness of the gigantic 
mastery it has established there, had 
grown intolerable—I must have told 
it—the sense of solitude under this 
aggressive and tremendous delusion, 
was agony, hourly death to my soul— 
that is the secret of my talkativeness— 
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my sole excuse for plaguing you with the 
dreams of a wretched hypochondriac.” 

Dr. Danvers assured him that no 
apologies were needed, and was only 
restrained from adding the expression 
of that pity which he really felt, by the 
fear of irritating a temper so full of 
bitterness, pride, and defiance. A few 
minutes more, and the coach having 
reached its destination, they bid one 
another farewell, and parted. 

* * * + * * * 

At that time there resided in a de- 
cent mansion, in one of the northern 
suburbs of Dublin, a dapper little 
gentleman whom we shall call Dr. 
Parkes. This gentleman was the pro- 
prietor and sole professional manager 
of a private asylum for the insane, and 
enjoyed a high reputation, and a pro- 
portionate amount of business, in his 
melancholy calling. It was about the 
second day after the conversation we 
have just sketched, that this little gen- 
tleman having visited, according to his 
custom, all his domestic patients, was 
about to take his accustomed walk in his 
somewhat restricted pleasure-grounds, 
when his seryant announced a visitor. 

‘«* A’gentleman,” he repeated ; “ you 
have seen him before—eh ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the man; “ he 
is in the study, sir.” 

“ Hal—a professional call. 
we shall see.” 

So saying, the little gentleman sum- 
moned his gravest look, and hastened 
to the chamber of audience. 

On entering he found a man dressed 
well, but gravely, having in his air 
and manner something of high-breed- 
ing. In countenance striking, dark- 
featured, and stern, furrowed with the 
lines of pain or thought, rather than of 
age, although his dark hairs were 
largely mingled with white. 

The physician bowed, and request- 
ed the stranger to takea chair ; he, 
however, nodded slightly and impa- 
tiently, as if to intimate an intolerance 
of ceremony, and, advancing a step or 
two, said abruptly— 

«* My name, sir, is Marston; I have 
come to give you a patient.” 

The doctor bowed with a still deep- 
er inclination, and paused for a con- 
tinuance of the communication thus 
auspiciously commenced. 

“You are Dr. Parkes, I take it for 
granted,” said Marston, in thesame tone. 
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* Your most obedient, humble ser- 
vant, sir,” replied he, with the polite 
formality of the day, and another 
grave bow. 

« Doctor,” demanded Marston, fix- 
ing his eye upon him sternly, and sig- 
nificantly tapping his own forehead, 
‘can you stay execution ?” 

The physician looked puzzled, hesi- 
tated, and at Jast requested his visitor 
to be more explicit. 

** Can you,” said Marston, with the 
same slow and stern articulation, and 
after a considerable pause— can you 
prevent the malady you profess to 
cure ?—can you meet and défeat the 
enemy half way ?—can you scare away 
the spirit of madness before it takes 
actual possession, and while it is still 
only hovering about its threatened 
victim ?” 

“ Sir,” he replied, “ in certain cases 
—in very many, indeed—the enemy, 
as you well call it, may thus be met, 
and effectually worsted at a distance. 
Timely interposition, in ninety cases 
out of a hundred, is everything ; and, 
I assure you, I hear your questions 
with much pleasure, inasmuch as I 
assume it to have reference to the case 
of the patient about whom you desire 
to consult me; and who is, therefore, 
I hope, as yet merely menaced with 
the misfortune from which you would 
save him.” 

«©], myself, am that patient, sir,” 
said Marston, with an effort; “ your 
surmise is right. Iam not mad, but 
unequivocally and awfully menaced 
with madness; it is not to be mis- 
taken. Sir, there is no misunder- 
standing the tremendous and _into- 
lerable signs that glare upon my 
mind.” 

«* And pray, sir, have you consulted 
your friends or your family upon the 
course best to be pursued?” in- 
quired Dr. Parkes, with grave in- 
terest. 

«* No, sir,” he answered sharply and 
almost fiercely ; “I have no fancy to 
make myself the subject of a writ de 
lunatico inquirendo ; 1 don’t want to 
lose my liberty and my property at a 
blow. The course I mean to take has 
been advised by no one but myself— 
is known to no other. I now disclose 
it, and the causes of it, to you, a 
gentleman, and my professional ad- 
viser, in the expectation that you will 
guard with the strictest secrecy my 
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spontaneous revelations—this you pro- 
mise me ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly, Mr. Marston; I have 
neither the disposition nor the right to 
withhold such a promise,” answered 
the physician. 

‘“¢ Well, then, I will first tell you the 
arrangement I purpose, with your per- 
mission, to make, and then I shall 
answer all your questions respecting 
my own case,” resumed Marston, 
gloomily. “I wish to place myself 
under your care, to live under your 
roof, reserving my full liberty of 
action. I must be free to come and 
to go as I will; and on the other hand, 
I undertake that you shall find me an 
amenable and docile patient enough. 
In addition, I stipulate that there shall 
be no attempt whatever made to com- 
municate with those who are connect- 
ed with me: these terms agreed upon, 
I place myself in your hands. You 
will find in me, as I said before, a de- 
ferential patient, and I trust not a 
troublesome one. I hope you will ex- 
cuse my adding, that I shall myself 
pay the charge of my sojourn here 
from week to week, in advance.” 

The proposed arrangement was a 
strange one; and although Dr. Parkes 
dimly foresaw some of the embar- 
rassments which might possibly arise 
from his accepting it, there was yet so 
much that was reasonable as well as 
advantageous in the proposal, that he 
could not bring himself to decline it. 

The preliminary arrangement con- 
cluded, Dr. Parkes proceeded to his 
more strictly professional investiga- 
tion. It is, of course, needless to ree 
capitulate the details of Marston’s tor- 
menting fancies, with which the reader 
has indeed been already sufficiently 
acquainted. Dr. Parkes, having at- 
tentively listened to the narrative, 
and satisfied himself as to the physical 
health of his patient, was still sorely 
puzzled as to the probable issue of the 
awful struggle already but too ob- 
viously commenced between the mind 
and its destroyer in the strange case 
before him. One satisfactory symptom 
unquestionably was, the as yet transi- 
tory nature of the delusion, and the 
evident and energetic tenacity with 
which reason contended for her vital 
ascendancy. It was a case, however, 
which for many reasons sorely per- 
plexed him, but of which, notwith- 
standing, he was disposed, whether 
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rightly or wrongly the reader will 
speedily see, to take by no means a 
decidedly gloomy view. 

Having disburthened his mind of 
this horrible secret, Marston felt for 
a time a sense of relief amounting al- 
most to elation. With far less of ap- 
prehension and dismay than he had 
done so for months before, he that 
night repaired to his bedroom. There 
was nothing in his case, Dr. Parkes 
believed, to warrant his keeping any 
watch upon Marston’s actions, and ac- 
cordingly he bid him good-night, in 
the full confidence of meeting him, if 
not better, at least not worse, on the 
ensuing morning. 

He miscalculated, however. Mar- 
ston had probably himself been con- 
scious of some coming crisis in his 
hideous malady, when he took the de- 
cisive step of placing himself under the 
care of Dr. Parkes. Certain it is, 
that upon that very night the disease 
broke forth in a new and appalling 
development. Dr. Parkes, whose 
bedroom was next to that occupied 
by Marston, was awakened in the 
dead of the night by a howling, more 
like that of a beast than a human 
voice, and which gradually swelled 
into an absolute yell; then came some 
horrid laughter and entreaties, thick 
and frantic; then again the same un- 
earthly howl. The practised ear of 
Dr. Parkes recognised but too surely 
the terrific import of those sounds, 
Springing from his bed, and seizing 
the candle which always burned in his 
chamber, in anticipation of such sud- 
den and fearful emergencies, he bur- 
‘ ried with a palpitating heart, and spite 
of his long habituation to such scenes 
as he expected, with a certain sense of 
horror, to the chamber of his aristo- 
cratic patient. 

Late as it was, Marston had not yet 
gone to bed; his candle was still burn- 
ing, and he himself, half dressed, stood 
in the centre of the floor, his sword 
grasped in his hand, all shaking, and 
livid with terror and rage—and his 
eyes burning with the preterhuman 
fires of insanity. As Doctor Parkes 
entered the chamber, another shout, 
or rather yell, thundered from the 
lips of this demoniac effigy ; and the 
mad-doctor stood freezing with hor- 
ror in the doorway, and yet ex- 
erting what remained to him of pre- 
sence of mind, in the vain endeavour, 
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in the flaring light of the candle, to 
eatch and fix with his own practised 
eye the terrific gaze of the maniac. 
Second after second, and minute after 
minute, he stood confronting this 
frightful slave of Satan, in the mo- 
mentary expectation that he would 
close with and destroy him. On a 
sudden, however, this brief agony 
of suspense was terminated—a change 
like an awaking consciousness of 
realities, or rather like the with- 
drawal of some hideous and visible 
influence from within, passed over 
the tense and darkened features of 
the wretched being—a look of hor- 
rified perplexity, doubt, and inquiry, 
he turned from object to object, and at 
last said, in a subdued and sullen tone, 
to Dr. Parkes— 

‘© Who are you, sir? What do you 
want here? Who are you, sir, I say?” 

“Who am 1? Why, your physi- 
cian, sir—Doctor Parkes, sir —the 
owner of this house, sir,” replied he, 
with all the sternness he could com- 
mand, and yet white as a spectre with 
agitation. “For shame, sir — for 
shame—to give way thus. What do 
you mean by creating this causeless 
alarm, and disturbing the whole house- 
hold at so unseasonable an hour? For 
shame, sir—go to your bed; undress 
yourself this moment—for shame.” 

Doctor Parkes, as he spoke, was 
reassured by the arrival of one of his 
servants, alarmed by the unmistakable 
sounds of violent frenzy; he signed, 
however, to the man not to enter, 
feeling confident, as he did, that the 
paroxysm had spent itself. 

‘* Ay, ay,” muttered Marston, look- 
ing almost sheepishly ; “ Dr. Parkes, 
to be sure. What was I thinking of; 
how cursedly absurd! And this,” he 
continued, glancing at his sword, which 
he threw impatiently upon a sofa as 
he spoke. “ Folly—nonsense! A false 
alarm, as you say, Doctor. I beg 
your pardon.” 

** As Marston spoke, he proceeded 
with much agitation slowly to undress 
himself. He had, however, but com- 
menced the process, when, turning 
abruptly to Doctor Parkes, he said, 
with a countenance of horror, and in 
a whisper— 

“ By » doctor, it has been upon 
me worse than ever. I would have 
sworn I had the villain with me for 
hours—hours, sir—torturing me with 
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his damned sneering threats ; till, by 
» I could stand it no longer, and 
took my sword. Oh, doctor, doctor— 
my God, my God—can’t you save me ; 
can nothing be done for me ?” 

Pale, covered with the dews of hor- 
ror, he uttered {these last words in 
accents of such imploring despair, as 
might have borne across the dreadful 
gulph the prayer of Dives for that one 
drop of water which was never to cool 
his burning tongue. 
* - * * 





* . * 


Upon the night on which we last saw 
the guilty and unhappy household of 
Dunoran, the interview which we de- 
scribed being concluded, Eugenie re- 
turned to her solitude, leaving Mon- 
sieur de Barras in asomewhat inflamed 
temper, to the solitary enjoyment of 
his moody and unprofitable meditations. 
He was much too angry and too ex- 
cited to think of sleep. He sate, for 
fully half-an-hour, mutterirg, with 
folded arms and a flushed and defiant 
countenance. He then got up, and 
having repaired to his own private 
apartment, there regaled himself with 
tobacco and brandy, until his uncom- 
fortable feelings gave place to a hap- 
pier train of dreamy reverie. There, 
with cravat removed and vest unbut- 
toned, we leave him, quaffing his fa- 
vourite nectar, and wreathed in his 
narcotic clouds, in all the majestic 
luxury of a newly-translated demigod. 
Rhoda had retired to her own room, 
accompanied by her faithful maid, 
Willet. There in the darkened cham- 
ber, lying in her sleepless bed, and 
longing for day, she might easily have 
counted the deep respirations of her pro- 
foundly unconscious attendant, sleep- 
ing soundly in the same apartment, 
and the loud throbbing of her own 
fluttered heart. Hour after hour 
passed away, each successively finding 
her more keenly and excitedly vigilant 
than its predecessor. At last she heard 
a stealthy sound at the door. The bolt 
cautiously revolved, and Monsieur de 
Barras’s head, partially illumined by a 
shaded candle, was furtively intro- 
duced. He was obviously heated with 
“strong drink,” and his odious face, 
inflamed with insolence and sensu- 
ality, appeared to her more appalling 
than could the most ghastly chimera 
of a nightmare, had it approached her 
in embodied and substantial shape. 
This hated and dreaded form ad- 
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vanced, holding his breath, and on tip- 
toe, toward the bed, where she lay. 
With a sudden effort, mastering the 
terrific fascination which held her, she 
started upright in her bed, and scream. 
ed in an agony of terror for Willett. 
The rustling in Willett’s bed, and the 
addition of her voice, in an under key, 
to that which had greeted his entrance, 
arrested the progress of M. de Barras. 
He had evidently not calculated upon 
the presence of the attendant. Mut- 
tering some incoherent words imply- 
ing that he had mistaken the apart- 
ment, and interspersing these broken 
sentences with abundance of suppressed 
but genuine imprecations, he hastily 
withdrew, and Willett promptly secured 
the door against the possibility of a 
renewed invasion. 

This outrage was quite enough to 
determine Rhoda to adopt a course 
respecting which she had been long 
hesitating. Early next morning, at- 
tended by Willett, she glided from the 
sombre mansion, once her happy home, 
now grown unutterably terrible to her, 
and unimpeded and unsuspected, hur- 
ried in indescribable trepidation down 
the great avenue ; keeping as she went 
as much under the cover of the ample 
rows of timber as was possible, she yet 
scarcely ventured to pause or look be- 
hind her, until she had passed the great 
gate, and entered the public road. 

The reader will probably have anti- 
cipated us, when we relate that she 
held her way direct to Newton Park; 
and, on reaching the hall-door, re- 
quested the surprised domestic to in- 
form Mrs. Mervyn that Miss Marston 
had taken the liberty of calling, and 
was most anxious to see her immedi- 
ately. 

‘* My dear young friend,” said the 
kind lady, as soon as she had listened 
to poor Rhoda’s narrative to its close, 
‘* I can scarcely describe the gratifica- 
tion with which I see you here—the 
happiness with which I welcome you 
to Newton Park; nor, indeed, the 
anxiety with which I constantly con- 
templated your trying and painful po- 
sition at Dunoran. Indeed I ought to 
be angry with you for having refused 
me this happiness so long—but you 
have made amends at last; though, 
indeed, it was impossible to have de- 
ferred it longer. You must not fancy, 
however, that I will consent to leave 
you so soon as you seem to have in- 
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tended. No, no—I have found it too 
hard to catch you, to let you take 
wing so easily; beside, I have others 
to consult as well as myself, and per- 
sons, too, who are just as anxious as I 
am to make a prisoner of you here.” 

The good Mrs. Mervyn accompa- 
nied these words with looks so sly, and 
emphasis so significant, that Rhoda was 
fain to look down, to hide her blushes ; 
and compassionating the confusion she 
herself had caused, the kind old lady 
led her with her to the chamber which 
was henceforward, as long as she con- 
sented to remain, to be her own apart- 
ment. 

How that day was passed, and how 
fleetly its hours sped away, it is needless 
to tell. Old Mervyn had his gentle 
as well as his grim aspect; and no 
welcome was ever more cordial and 
tender than that with which he greeted 
the unprotected child of his unsocial 
and repulsive neighbour. It would be 
impossible to convey any idea of the 
manifold and important confidences 
which, after the manner of young la- 
dies, the two pretty girls—Rhoda and 
Emily Howard—had mutually to make 
after their long separation. Nor need 
we describe the countless assiduities 
and the secret delight with which 
young Mervyn attended their rambles. 

The party were assembled at sup- 
per. What a contrast did this cheerful, 
happy—unutterably happy—gathering, 
present in the mind of Rhoda, to the 
dull, drear, fearful evenings which she 
had long been wont to pass at Dunoran. 

As they sate together in cheerful 
and happy intercourse, a chaise drove 
up to the hall-door, and the knocking 
had hardly ceased to reverberate, when 
a well-known voice was audible in the 
hall. 

Young Mervyn started to his feet, 
and merrily ejaculating, ‘ Charles 
Marston !—this is delightful!” disap- 
peared, and in an instant returned with 
Charles himself. 

We pass over all the embraces 
of brother and sister—the tears and 
smiles of re-united affection. We 
omit the cordial shaking of hands 
—the kind looks’ of all—the tender 
looks of some—the questions and an- 
swers—all these, and all the little at- 
tentions of that good old-fashioned 
hospitality, which was never weary 
of demonstrating the cordiality of its 
welcome—we abandon to the imagina- 
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nation of the kind reader. After the 
first hilarious expansion of all the ge- 
nial feelings called into play by an un- 
expected and welcome arrival had sub- 
sided, it speedily became manifest that 
Charles Marston was depressed, or, at 
all events, perplexed by some pressing 
care or anxiety. His countenance, and 
more than even his looks—the fitful in- 
tervals of abstraction which interrupted 
his conversation, and evidenced his 
unconsciousness of what was passing 
about him—betrayed the urgency of 
this untold, and, as it seemed, pain- 
fully engrossing anxiety. 

It was, therefore, with more of cu- 
riosity than surprise, that they heard 
Charles, after one of these fits of ab- 
straction, abruptly ask old Mr. Mervyn 
to favour him with afew minutes’ con- 
versation, respecting a subject upon 
which he greatly desired his advice. 
With a ready assent the old gentleman 
arose, and led the way to his study. 

«* My dear sir,” said Marston, as 
soon as they were seated and the door 
closed, “1 do not know whether I 
ought to rejoice or to grieve at the 
strange and agitating information 
which has reached me. It is strange, 
shocking, but, at the same time, ina 
certain respect, most satisfactory. You 
will judge. It is now g& few months 
since I received an anonymous letter, 
in which the writer, after strongly in- 
veighing against Mademoiselle de 
Barras, declared that he was about, 
at an early day, to unfold to me such 
a train of villany and imposture upon 
her part, as would involve, perhaps, 
the necessity of placing her in the 
dock, to stand her trial for felony. 
Little good-will had I any reason, as 

you know, to bear towards Mademoi- 
selle de Barras (for so I shall call her), 
yet this letter shocked and pained me. 
I felt, however, that [ had no choice 
in the matter, and that 1 ought not to 
withhold from my father the fact that 
such a letter had reached me. _ I ac- 
cordingly wrote, and received from 
him an answer so intemperate and so 
strange, that I resolved not again to 
allude to the subject, unless it was 
forced upon me in such an unequivocal 
and fully substantiated way as to de- 
mand investigation and ulterior pro- 
ceedings. Well, sir, this has come to 
pass. A little more than a fortnight 
previously to my leaving Oxford, I 
received a second letter from the same 
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anonymous hand, enlarging, in matter 
of detail, upon the first, and promising 
further and more authenticated infor- 
mation. This was, a few days later, 
followed by a third, merely promising, 
in a few lines, an interview with the 
writer, and this time bearing the sig- 
nature in full of ¢ John Crane.’ This 
John Crane accordingly called upon 
me in my chambers, and judge your- 
self of the nature and effect of his 
communication.” 

Charles Marston then proceeded to 
detail what had passed between them, 
Mervyn listening meanwhile with the 
profoundest attention. 

‘And where is this John Crane?” 
inquired Mervyn, as, soon as the 
strange narrative was concluded. 

“| have brought him with me,” 
answered young Marston. “I called 
here for the purpose of consulting you 
before going to Dunoran, as 1 am 
really agitated as to what course I 
ought to pursue.” 

“ Well,” said Mervyn, “it strikes 
me that this occurrence is a most for- 
tunate one for you and for your sister, 
and indeed, I may add, for Mr. Mar- 
ston himself. The effect of it must 
be to dissever a connexion which has 
been the curse of your family. Your 
father fancies me his enemy. I can- 
not disabuse his mind, but you will 
believe me when I say, that so far 
from wishing him ill, my earnest de- 
sire is to see him occupying the posi- 
tion which he ought to fill—to see 
him disenthralled from a bondage at 
once so degrading, and so grievous to 
be borne. I speak frankly to you, my 
young friend, and know you will not 
take offence at my plain expressions. 
Your father is a hot-tempered, and, I 
fear, an implacable man, and I have 
little hope of our ever being upon 
terms of pleasant intercourse; but, 
although he has once or twice suc- 
ceeded in making me a little angry, 
I bear him no grudge; and thus far 
I believe you will bear me out’’ 

« Indeed, my dear sir, I well know 
it,” replied Charles, “and that I do 
so is proved, if no otherwise, by my 
consulting you upon a matter so nearly 
concerning his dearest interests, and 
throwing them and my own conduct 
entirely into your hands. Do, there- 
fore, my dear and honoured friend, 
give me, freely and without fear 
of misconstruction, your advice in 
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this painful and difficult emergen- 
cy.” 

Mervyn mused for a time, and then 
observed— 

“ T think it very fortunate that your 
father happens to be absent just now. 
It was his intention to have met you, 
and returned in your company from 
Dublin ; he will, therefore, probably 
not continue long from home ; and it 
appears to me advisable in the highest 
degree that the crisis of this affair 
should have taken place before his 
return.” 

“The crisis! Then you think it 
necessary to proceed upon the infor- 
mation I have received?” asked 
Charles. 

“‘ Undoubtedly,” replied Mr. Mer- 
vyn; “there is no honest alternative ; 
you cannot do otherwise. I will my- 
self take the information of this wit- 
ness, John Crane—make out a war- 
rant, and arrest the Frenchwoman to- 
night ; and we can send her back to 
gaol in the chaise which brought you 
hither.’ 

There was in the stern promptitude 
with which Mervyn proposed to act, 
something repulsive to the feelings of 
the younger man—something almost 
terrible. A few minutes’ reflection, 
however, satisfied him that, sooner or 
later, such a step must be taken ; and, 
as the procedure was inevitable, the 
desirableness of despatch, for every 
reason, was apparent. 

“* How did this John Crane come to 
be cognizant of the facts ?” inquired 
Mervyn, pursuing the train of his own 
reflections. 

** He was in Sir Wynston Berkley’s 
service when he was at Rouen, where 
he formed an acquaintance with Made- 
moiselle de Barras,” answered Marston, 
“and afterwards he was for nearly 
a year a servant in an English family 
resident in the same neighbourhood, 
where mademoiselle was subsequently 
domesticated as governess. Butit was 
long previously to this that he witnessed 
the important event; and here, too, 
was received from Mademoiselle de 
Barras that injury, which, if I mistake 
not, he now seeks to avenge.” 

«« Ay, ay,” said Mervyn—* wheel 
within wheel—complication of motive 
and relation, as usual; and this in- 
jury was i e 

«« Why, as he supposes, having her 
own reasons for removing him,’ an- 
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swered Charles, * she managed, with- 
out his discovering, or even suspecting 
her share in the matter—until within 
a few months since, he heard all in 
a chance interview with an old fellow- 
servant—she contrived, as I say, with- 
out appearing in the matter, to have 
his honesty suspected, and he was dis- 
charged in consequence without a cha- 
racter ; and there, as I suspect, lies 
the whole motive of his conduct. The 
unhappy connexion with my father he 
learned from one of the late Sir Wyn- 
ston’s servants, whom he had known 
in France.” 

** His story is, however, consistent, 
whatever may be his motive,” observed 
Mervyn. “If he forswears himself, 
he does so at his own proper peril— 
we must receive, and act upon his 
sworn deposition. As for you, I think 
it will be well, in order to avoid excit- 
ing their suspicion, that you should at 
once proceed to Dunoran. They will, 
unquestionably, soon hear of your 
arrival here—if, indeed, they have not 
already done so—and, in the process 
of their inquiries, goodness knows what 
other circumstances may come to their 
ears. Your witness, for instance, may 
have been talking amongst the ser- 
vants. Do you, therefore, proceed to 
Dunoran as speedily as you may. I 
will see to all the rest, and follow 
as soon as preparations are com- 
pleted.” 

As Charles was hurrying from Mr. 
Mervyn’s study, intending, without 
again joining the party in the supper- 
room, to set out forthwith for 
Dunoran, he was encountered acci- 
dentally in the hall by Willett. 
With a kind but hurried greeting he 
was about to pass her, when one or 
two expressions which escaped her in 
her voluble welcome, touching her 
young mistress, fixed his attention and 
arrested his progress. Once engaged 
upon such a theme, it may easily be 
imagined he did not leave her until he 
had extracted from her a recital, in- 
flamed with countless exaggerations, 
after the manner of such narrators, of 
the insolence to which his sister had 
been subjected by M. de Barras. 

Such a narrative, it may casily be 
conceived, did not tend much to miti- 
gate the feelings, or to calm the ex- 
citement with which he might natu- 
rally have been supposed to approach 
the inmates of Dunoran. From his 


father he had inherited a fiery and 
somewhat haughty temper, and _ his 
pride and his indignation were incensed 
to the uttermost at the idea of the in- 
sult which had been offered to his be- 
loved and unprotected sister, in her 
own home, by this audacious French 
parasite. Snuffing the night air an- 
grily, and with rapid strides, he tra- 
versed the sombre interval of ancient 
woodland which interposed between 
Newton Park and the desolate man- 
sion-house of Dunoran. His mind 
agitated and engrossed by these ener- 
getic and stormy emotions, he was 
scarcely conscious of the interval he 
had passed when he found himself 
under the shadow of its melancholy 
and neglected walls. 

Without giving any summons, he 
turned the latch-pin, moveable, as in 
many Irish country houses, from the 
outside. Neither bar nor bolt secur- 
ed the door as yet; and pushing it 
open, he stood alone, and unperceived, 
in the solemn shadow of the old hall. 
Here he paused for a moment. There 
was in his peculiar situation some- 
thing so unwonted and even horrible, 
that a sense of awe overcame him, and 
he felt as an avenging spectre, stealing 
by night, unfelt and unseen, through 
old familiar scenes upon its preterna- 
tural mission, might be fancied to do. 
He passed on to the inner hall; a 
door opening from it was ajar, and a 
light shone through the aperture. 
Charles Marston entered, and found 
himself alone with the handsome 
Frenchwoman. 

She started, and changed colour. 
Perhaps the awkwardness of Rhoda's 
absence, and the difficulty of account- 
ing for it satisfactorily, disconcerted 
her ; or, it may be, one of those mys- 
terious and ominous misgivings, por- 
tending unknown and undefined dis- 
aster, agitated her soul; or perhaps, 
again, there was that in Marston’s 
countenance which spoke of danger. 
She looked in his face with a gloomy 
surprise, and coldly said— 

«* Mr. Marston is in Dublin, and we 
did not expect you to-night. Your 
arrival is unlooked for; but whatever 
you require, you can have.” 

And so saying, she rang the bell, 
and again fixed her full dark eyes anx- 
iously upon him. 

Spite of all his sense of right, 
Charles Marston felt a certain com- 
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motion and sickening of the heart, as 
he looked upon the fated, forlorn, and 
guilty being, upon whose defenceless 
head a storm so irresistibly awful was 
about to burst. 

“ T require nothing—nothing at pre- 
sent,” he said, in subdued and hurried 
accents. 

A long pause ensued, in which the 
servant came and went—an ominous 
and painful interval. 

“‘ Where is my sister?” asked he, 
abruptly, and with the unacknowledged 
design, it may be, of forcing his mind 
into a channel less painful than the 
compunctious and half-relenting one 
into which it was insensibly glid- 
ing. 

“She is gone to visit a friend,” an- 
swered * Madame,’ with a perceptible 
change of colour ; and while she spoke, 
as fortune would have it, M. de Barras 
swaggered lazily into the room. 

The sight of this ruftian, doubly 
hateful from all he had lately learned 
of him—presented at the very moment, 
too, when the image of his insulted 
sister has risen before his mind—the 
sister whom his unmanly insolence 
had driven from the house, whose 
comforts and command he was now 
coolly usurping—this provoking appa- 
rition was seasonably presented, and in 
a moment all the fierce and angry 
emotions which Charles at first ex- 
perienced, had rushed back with a fury 
a hundredfold intensified. 

«‘ Ah !—parbleu— Master Charles, 
himself, I suppose !” ejaculated he, in 
his native tongue, at the same time 
throwing himself carelessly into achair, 
and eying the young man with superci- 
lious familiarity. 

«* Where is my sister, and for what 
cause has she left the house ?” he re- 
iterated, in a tone which showed how 
fearfully his wrath had been kindled 
at sight of the easy Frenchman, 

** Answer him—why don’t you an- 
swer him, ma seur ?” said M. de Bar- 
ras, carelessly, 

“¢ Sister!—how dare you call ma- 
dame there your sister?” said Mars- 
ton, sternly. 

M. de Barras started perceptibly, 
and darted a frightened glance of in- 
quiry at the Frenchwoman. She 
stvod motionless asa figure of stone, 
and so deadly pale, that she appeared 
on the very point of fainting. 

« Yes,” cried Marston, fiercely, 
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“your looks betray you. Sister, in- 
deed! abominable, degraded impostor !” 

«* Why, what do you mean? a hun- 
dred thousand devils, what do you 
mean, Monsieur,” cried the French- 
man, assuming the tone and swagger 
of a bully. 

* You know what I mean, dog !— 
Madame there knows what I mean,” 
thundered Charles, losing all com- 
mand of himself, “she is not your 
sister—she is your WIFE.” 

«“ My—my—my wife ?” faltered de 
Barras, with a corpse-like visage. 

“ Ay, your wife—your wife ; mean, 
pitiful scoundrel,” cried Charles. 

“¢ Why, how is this ?—what do you 
say ?—wife, wife, indeed! My faith! 
the young gentleman has strange 
dreams,” said Mademoiselle, rallying 
alittle, with an effort, and affecting to 
laugh, but looking ghastly as death. 

“ Don’t fancy that you can main- 
tain the vile cheat one hour longer,” 
persisted the young man; “ man and 
wife you two are—man and wife; and 
I can prove it, and will prove it, too, 
where proof will have its proper 
weight. I have not come unprovided 
with testimony ; I have a witness with 
me—one whom you well remember— 
whose name will confound you—the 
servant who himself witnessed the 
ceremony. You cannot pretend to 
forget John Crane, who, at your own 
desire, witnessed the marriage: he is 
with me; I have brought him here; 
and we shall soon see whether his tes- 
timony is worthy of credit or not.” 

Mademoiselle de Barras attempted 
to speak—cleared her voice, and again 
attempted it ; but all her wonted pre- 
sence of mind, her practised coolness 
and courage, forsook her, and she 
trembled violently, merely repeating, 
after an interval, in a gasping whisper, 
* Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” 

“And you, sir—nvt Monsieur de 
Barras”—pursued Charles, with bitter 
and furious scorn, ‘‘but Monsieur 
Rocqueville, as 1 am informed—you, 
detestable, abject scoundrel, you have 
dared to insult my sister, Miss Mars- 
ton, in her own home, and to force 
her to seek an asylum in the house of 
a stranger. Execrable poltroon! what 
can you answer to this charge ?” 

‘© Ma foi,” cried the Frenchman, 
setting ‘his arms akimbo, while his 
countenance wore that worst of cha- 
racters, a mixture of livid fear and 
3D 
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fury ; “ here is a pretty piece of work, 
and all got up by a fool of a coxcomb. 
Psha! the girl knows what she is 
about, and was glad of an excuse to 
throw herself into young Monsieur 
Mervyn’s arms.” 

Thecool insolence of this reply trans- 
ported Marston to such a pitch of fury, 
that, forgetting every consideration in 
his sense of outrage and audacity, he 
collared the rascal, and struck him, 
with his whole force, twice in the face 
with his clenched hand. He staggered, 
nearly stunned, against the wall, and 
recovering himself, half drew his 
sword, but returned it with vehemence 
to its scabbard, and slunk muttering 
from the room, the very type of a 
cowed and malignant bully. With 
the disappearance of this wretch, 
Charles Marston’s furious excitement 
subsided, and he looked round the 
room like one newly awakened from a 
fit of delirium. He felt a painful re- 
vulsion as his eye lighted upon the 
form of the young, the lost and miser- 
able being, whose destruction was now 
inevitably drawing near. He turned 
and stood in the doorway, with his 
face averted. After a few moments 
of silence, he heard a slight rustling 
behind him, and a hand was laid 
upon his arm. He looked round— 
Mademoiselle was gazing up into his 
face, with a look so wan, so imploring 
and woe-begone, that he felt a pang 
of pity, almost of fear, stir his heart. 
This look of mute, agonised entreaty, 
was fixed on him for many seconds, 
and then without one word spoken, 
the wretched and guilty woman glided 
to a sofa, sate down, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

Oppressed with a strange and hor- 
rible conflict of feelings, he hurried 
silently from her presence, resolved to 
stay the execution of the warrant 
until the morning, and himself to 
escape the harrowing spectacle. 

With feelings very different from 
those with which he had approached 
the house, he now emerged into the 
chill night air, and pursued his soli- 
tary way under the airy vaulting of the 
solemn and densely dark trees; and, 
ever as he went, he seemed to hear 
the rustling sound behind him—to feel 
the light pressure on his arm—and 
to see the death-like features, and full, 
earnest eyes of the doomed Frenchwo 
man, upturned to his face 


He felt the inevitability of the mea- 
sure about to be taken—his reason ac- 
knowledged alike its necessity and its 
justice. He saw too that, morally, he 
would himself be accessory to an abo- 
minable and flagitious imposture, if he 
suppressed the evidence, which it was 
impossible to make public without the 
destruction of the fallen woman, for 
whom, spite of everything, he could 
not divest his mind of some sentiment 
of compassion. 

It was now arranged that on the 
next morning the guilty woman should 
be arrested, and Charles Marston laid 
his throbbing head upon the pillow 
that night in great perturbation and 
excitement. 

When the grey light of morning 
visited his sleepless eyes, Charles Mars- 
ton rose, sorely troubled in mind— 
filled with new anxieties and alarms— 
foremost among which was the conjec 
ture that his father might, in the inter- 
val, have haply returned, and that, 
in the wayward and ungoverned burst 
of fury too likely to be evoked in the 
coming collision, he might commit 
some act of crime or violence which 
would fatally compromise himself. 

Mr. Mervyn, more than ever im- 
pressed with the importance (as re- 
garded the interests, prospects, and po- 
sition of his young friends in whose 
welfare he took so keen an interest) of 
successfully conducting the painful but 
necessary measures which he himself 
had advised, determined that no con- 
ventional obstacles of false delicacy 
should stand in the way of what he re- 
garded as a duty, and an act of mercy 
to an abused and injured family, and 
himself accompanied the party, who 
proceeded to Dunoran upon this un- 
wonted and disagreeable mission. 

It was a dreary, misty, ominous 
morning, and, brushing the moisture 
from the withered grass, Charles Mars- 
ton paced and repaced the space which 
Jay under the wall of the gate-house of 
Newton Park, awaiting, in agitated 
suspense, the return of the little party 
whose departure he had so lately wit- 
nessed. 

Twenty times did he consult his 
watch, and listen breathlessly for the 
sound of their return ; more and more 
painful, minute after minute, did his 
suspense become. At length, when 
nearly twice the interval on which he 
had calculated had actually expired, he 
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heard the rumble and grinding of the 
chaise wheels rapidly approaching. 
His first impulse was to run forward 
and anticipate its arrival—his next was 
to draw further back fromthe entrance, 
and postpone, if possible, the scene 
which was now so painfully imminent. 
With a beating heart and pale face, he 
awaited the approaching disclosure. 
The vehicle stopped, and Mr. Mervyn 
alone got out. 

“‘ Egad, Charles, they have stolen a 
march upon us; they left the place to- 
gether last night, not an hour after 
your visit,” said Mr. Mervyn. 

«‘ She has escaped, then?”’ said Char- 
les. 

* Ay, ay, the demirep—she has got 
the start of us by ten good hours,” 
replied he. 

« Thank God!” said Charles, me- 
chanically, and drawing a deep sigh. 

“Hey! egad, I suspect you're a 
blockhead, sir,” said old Mervyn, tes- 
tily. 

Marston hastened to appease the 
worthy old gentleman's irritation, by a 
profusion of thanks and acknowledg- 
ments for his kindness and advice. 

** Well, well,” said he, “ the thing 
can’t be helped; so let us dismiss it, 
at all events, for the present, and get 
home to our breakfast.” 

And, so saying, he placed his arm in 
that of the young man, and they walk- 
ed together to the house. 
* * * * 7 * . * 
Mademoiselle de Barras was indeed 
the wife of Rocqueville—married but to 
be cast off and forsaken by the villain 
whom she had loved with something 
like idolatry. Thrown upon the world, 
with aheart fired with resentment, and 
wrung with sorrow, she had yielded 
up her soul to the darkest passions and 
the wildest grief. For years she had 
neither seen nor heard of him, and for 
years the struggling emotions of 
sorrow, fierce resentment, and unavail- 
ing love, maintained her, in the absence 
of higher and better influences, against 
the assaults of those constant tempta- 
tions to which, in a dissolute age, her 
extreme beauty, and now unprotected 
condition, exposed her. Naturally am- 
bitious and intriguing, the perilous 
tendencies of such a spirit had never 
been schooled in her by the mighty and 


benignant principles of religion. Of 


her accidental acquaintance at Rouen 
with Sir Wynston Berkley, and her 
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subsequent introduction, in an evil 
hour, into the family at Dunoran, it is 
unnecessary to speak. The unhappy 
terms on which she found Marston 
living with his wife, suggested, in their 
mutual alienation, the idea of founding 
a double influence in the household ; 
and to conceive the idea, and to act 
upon it, were, in her active mind, the 
same. Young, beautiful, fascinating, she 
well knew the power of her attractions, 
and determined, though probably with- 
out one thought of transgressing the li- 
mits of literal propriety, to bring them 
all to bear upon the discontented, re- 
tired roué, for whom she cared abso- 
lutely nothing, except as the instrument, 
and in part the victim of her schemes. 
Thus yielding to the double instinct 
that swayed her, she gratified, at the 
same time, her love of intrigue and 
her love of power. At length, how- 
ever, came the hour which demanded 
a sacrifice to the evil influence she had 
hitherto worshipped on such easy 
terms, She found that her power 
must now be secured by crime, and 
she fell. Then came the arrival of 
Sir Wynston—his murder—her elope- 
ment with Marston, and, in the midst 
of her guilty and joyless triumph, the 
arrival of her husband, who, reduced, 
by some one of those reverses incident 
even to the expertest of gamesters, to 
destitution, bethought him at last of 
his wife, made inquiries, traced, fol- 
lowed, and found her. Her situation 
enabled him to command his own 
terms ; and, strange to say, spite of 
his meanness, rapacity, and selfish 
profligacy, she still loved him. What 
can entirely kill the first love of a 
woman's heart, or what entirely dis- 
enchant the once idolized object ? 
Thus bound together in degraded 
conspiracy, they lived on from day to 
day. At last, however, came the 
blow, long suspended and terrific, 
which shattered all their hopes and 
schemes, and drove them once again 
upon the world. She and her husband 
made their way unobstructed to Dub- 
lin, where they parted, and by dif- 
ferent routes met again in London, 
and thence pursued their way to Paris. 
Arrived in the capital of France, 
Rocqueville speedily dissipated, in the 
profligate courses to which he imme- 
diately returned, whatever remained of 
the money and valuables which his 
wife had taken with her from Dunoran 
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in her hurried flight; and Madame 
de Rocqueville, as she now styled her- 
self, was glad to place herself once 
more as governess in an aristocratic 
family. So far her good fortune had 
prevailed in averting the punishment 
but too well-earned by her past life. 
But a day of reckoning was to come. 
A few years later, France was involved 
in the uproar and conflagration of re- 
volution. Noble families were scat- 
tered, beggared, decimated ; and their 
dependants, often dragged along with 
them into the flaming abyss, in many 
instances suffered the last dire extre- 
mities of human ill. It was at this 
awful period that a retribution so 
frightful and so extraordinary over- 
took Madame de Rocqueville, that we 
may hereafter be tempted to make it 
the subject of a separate and detailed 
narrative. Until then the reader will 
rest satisfied with what he already 
knows of her history ; and meanwhile 
bid a long, and as it may possibly turn 
out, an eternal farewell to that beauti- 
ful embodiment of an evil and disas- 
trous influence. 

* * * * * +. * 

Charles Marston, with the advice of 
his friend, Mr. Mervyn, resolved to 
lose no time in proceeding to Dublin, 
whither it was ascertained his father 
had gone, with the declared intention 
of meeting and accompanying him 
home. He arrived in town in the 
evening ; and having previously learn- 
ed that Dr. Danvers had been for some 
days in Dublin, he at once sought him 
at his usual lodgings, and found the 
worthy old gentleman at his solitary 
*‘ dish” of tea. 

«* My dear Charles,” said he, greet- 
ing his young friend with earnest 
warmth, “I am rejoiced beyond mea- 
sure to see you. Your father is in 
town, as you supposed; and I have 
just had a note from him, which has, 
I confess, not a little agitated me, re- 
ferring, as it does, to asubject of pain- 
ful and horrible interest —one with 
which, I suppose, you are familiar, 
but upon which I myself have ne- 
ver yet spoken fully to any person, 
excepting your father only.” 

«And pray, my dear sir, what is 
this topic?” inquired Charles, with 
marked interest. 

«* Read this note,” answered the 
clergyman, placing one at the same 
time in his young visitor’s hand. 
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Charles read as follows :— 


* My pear Str,—I have a singular 
communication to make to you, but in 
the strictest privacy, with reference to 
a subject which merely to name, is to 
awaken feelings of doubt and horror— 
I mean the confession of Merton, with 
respect to the murder of Wynston 
Berkley. I will call upon you this 
evening after dark ; for I have certain 
reasons for not caring to meet old ac- 
quaintances about town; and if you 
can afford me half-an-hour, I promise 
to complete my intended disclosure 
within that time. Let us be strictly 
private—this is my only proviso. 
Yours with much respect, 

«Ricuarp Marston.” 


** Your father has been sorely trou- 
bled in mind,” said Dr. Danvers, as 
soon as the young man had read this 
communication ; “he has told me as 
much ; it may be that the discovery he 
has now made may possibly have re- 
lieved him of certain galling anxieties. 
The fear that unjust suspicion should 
light upon himself, or those connected 
with him, has, I dare say, tormented 
him sorely. God grant, that as the 
providential unfolding of all the details 
of this mysterious crime comes about, 
he may be brought to recognise, in the 
just, terrible process, the hand of hea- 
ven. God grant, that at last his heart 
may be softened, and his spirit illu- 
minated by the blessed influence he has 
so long and so sternly rejected.” 

As the old man thus spake—as if 
in symbolic answering to his prayer— 
a sudden glory from the setting sun 
streamed through the funereal pile of 
clouds which filledthe western horizon, 
and flooded the chamber where they 
were. 

After a silence, Charles Marston 
said, with some little embarrassment 
“It may be a strange confession to 
make, though, indeed, hardly so to 
you—for you know but too well the 
gloomy reserve with which my father 
has uniformly treated me—that the 
exact nature of Merton’s confession 
never reached my ears; and once or 
twice, when I approached the subject, 
in conversation with you, it seemed 
to me that the subject was one which, 
for some reason, it was painful to you 
to enter upon.” 

** And so it was, in truth, my young 
friend—so it was ; for that confession 
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left behind it many fearful doubts, 
proving, indeed, nothing but the one 
fact, that, morally, the wretched man 
was guilty of the murder.” 

Charles, urged by a feeling of the 
keenest interest, requested Dr. Dan- 
vers to detail to him the particulars of 
the dying man’s narration. 

“ Willingly,” answered Dr. Dan- 
vers, with a look of gloom, and heaving 
a profound sigh—* willingly, for you 
have now come to an age when you 
may safely be entrusted with secrets 
affecting your own family, and which, 
although, thank God, as I believe, they 
in no respect involve the honor of any 
one of its members, yet might deeply 
involve its peace and its security 
against the assaults of vague and hor- 
rible slander. Here, then, is the nar- 
rative: Merton, when he was conscious 
of the approach of death, qualified, by 
a circumstantialand detailed statement, 
the absolute confession cf guilt which 
he had at first sullenly made. In this 
he declared that the guilt of design 
and intention only was his—that in the 
act itself he had been anticipated. He 
stated, that from the moment when Sir 
Wynston’s servant had casually men- 
tioned the circumstance of his master’s 
usually sleeping with his watch and 
pocket-book under his pillow, the idea 
of robbing him had taken possession of 
his mind. With the idea of robbing 
him (under the peculiar circumstances, 
his servant sleeping in the apartment 
close by, and the slightest alarm being, 
in all probability, sufficient to call him 
to the spot) the idea of anticipating re- 
sistance by murder had associated itself. 
He had contended against these haunt- 
ing and growing solicitations of Satan 
with an earnest and horrible agony. 
He had intended to leave his place, and 
fly from the mysterious temptation 
which he felt he wanted power to com- 
bat, butaccident or fate prevented him. 
In a state of ghastly excitement he 
had, on the memorable night of Sir 
Wynston’s murder, proceeded, as had 
afterwards appeared in evidence, by 
the back stair to the baronet’s cham- 
ber ; he had softly stolen into it, and 
proceeded to the bedside, with the 
weapon in his hand. He drew his 
breath for the decisive stroke, which 
was to bereave the (supposed) sleeping 
man of life, and when stretching his 
left hand under the clothes, it rested 
upon a dull, cold corpse, and, at the 


same moment, his right hand was 
immersed in a pool of blood. He 
dropped the knife, recoiled a pace or 
so, and a feeling of absolute terror 
for a moment froze him. With a 
painful effort, however, he again 
grasped with his hand to recover the 
weapon he had suffered to escape, and 
secured, as it afterwards turned out, 
not the knife with which he had medi- 
tated the commission of his crime, but 
the dagger which was afterwards 
found where he had concealed it. He 
was now fully alive to the horror of 
his situation ; he was compromised as 
fully as if he had in very deed driven 
home the weapon which had let out 
the heart’s blood of the dead sinner 
who was lying in the dark beside him. 
To be found under such circum- 
stances, would convict him as surely 
as if fifty eyes had seen him strike the 
murderous blow. He had nothing 
now for it but flight ; and in order to 
guard himself against the contingency 
of being surprised from the door open- 
ing upon the corridor, he bolted it; 
then groped under the murdered 
man’s pillow, for the booty which had 
so fatally fascinated his imagination. 
Here he was disappointed. What 
further happened you already know.” 

Charles listened with breathless at- 
tention to this recital, and after a 
painful interval, said :— 

“ Then the actual murderer is, after 
all, unascertained. This is, indeed, 
horrible ; it was very natural that my 
father should have felt the danger to 
which such a disclosure would have 
exposed the reputation of our family, 
yet Z should have preferred encoun- 
tering it, were it ten times as great, 
to the equivocal prudence of suppress- 
ing the truth with respect to a mur- 
der committed under my own roof.” 

* He has, however, it would seem, 
arrived at some new conclusions,” said 
Dr. Danvers, “and is now prepared 
to throw some unanticipated light 
upon the whole transaction.” 

Even as they were talking, a knock- 
ing was heard at the hall-door, and 
after a brief and hurried consultation, 
it was agreed, that considering the 
strict condition of privacy attached to 
this visit by Mr. Marston himself, as 
well as his reserved and wayward tem- 
per, it might be better for Charles to 
avoid presenting himself to his father 
on this occasion. A few seconds 
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afterwards the duor opened, and Mr. 
Marston entered the apartment. It 
was now dark, and the servant, un- 
bidden, placed candles upon the table. 
Without answering one word to Dr. 
Danvers’ greeting, Marston sate down, 
as it seemed, in agitated abstraction. 
Removing his hat suddenly (for he 
had not even made this slight homage 
to the laws of courtesy), he looked 
round with a careworn, fiery eye, and 
a pale countenance, and said— 

“We are quite alone, Dr. Dan- 
vers—no one anywhere near ?” 

Dr. Danvers assured him that all 
was secure. 

After a long and agitated pause, 
Marston said— 

“You remember Merton’s confes- 
sion. He admitted his intention to 
kill Berkley, but denied that he was 
the actual murderer. He spoke truth 
—no one knew it better than I; for Z 
am the murderer.” 

Dr. Danvers was so shocked and 
overwhelmed that he was utterly un- 
able to speak. 

“ Ay, sir, in point of Jaw and of 
morals, literally and honestly, the mor- 
DERER Of Wynston Berkley. I am 
resolved you shall know it all. Make 
what use of it you will—I care for 
nothing now, but to get rid of the 
d d, unsustainable secret, and that 
is done. I did not intend to kill the 
scoundrel when I went to his room; 
but with the just feelings of exaspera- 
tion with which I regarded him, it 
would have been wiser had I avoided 
the interview; and I meant to have 
done so. But his candle was burning; 
I saw the light through the door, and 
went in. It was his evil fortune to 
indulge in his old strain of sardonic 
impertinence. He provoked me; I 
struck him—he struck me again—and 
with his own dagger I stabbed him 
three times. I did not know what I 
had done—I could not believe it. I 
felt neither remorse nor sorrow—why 
should 1 ?—but the thing was horrible, 
astounding. There he sate in the 
corner of his cushioned chair, with 
the old fiendish smile on still. Sir, I 
never thought that any human shape 
could look so dreadful. I don’t know 
how long I stayed there, freezing with 
horror and detestation, and yet unable 
to take my eyes from the d d face. 
Did you see it in the coffin? Sir, 
there was a sneer of triumph on it 
that was diabolic and prophetic.” 
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Marston was fearfully agitated as he 
spoke, and repeatedly wiped from his 
face the cold sweat that gathered 
there. 

“I could not leave the room by the 
back stairs,” he resumed, * for the va- 
let slept in the intervening chamber. 
I felt such an appalled antipathy to the 
body that I could scarce muster cou- 
rage to pass it. But, sir, 1am not 
easily cowed—I mastered this repug- 
nance in a few minutes—or, rather, I 
acted in spite of it, 1 knew not how— 
but instinctively it seemed to me that 
it was better to lay the body in the 
bed, than leave it where it was, shew- 
ing, as its position might, that the 
thing occurred in an altercation. So, 
sir, I raised it, and bore it softly 
across the room, and laid it in the 
bed; and, while I was carrying it, 
it swayed forward, the arms glided 
round my neck, and the head rested 
against my cheek—that was a parody 
upon a brotherly embrace !” 

“TI donot know at what moment it 
was, but some time when I was carry- 
ing Wynston, or laying him in the 
bed,” continued Marston, who spoke 
rather like one pursuing a horrible re- 
verie, than as a man relating facts to a 
listener, “ I heard a light tread, and 
soft breathing, in the lobby. A thun- 
der-clap would have stunned me less 
that minute. I moved softly, holding 
my breath, to the door. I believe, in 
moments of strong excitement, men 
hear more acutely than at other times ; 
but I thought I heard the rustling of 
a gown, going from the door again. I 
waited—it ceased; I waited until all 
was quiet. I then extinguished the 
candle, and groped my way to the 
door ; there was a faint degree of light 
in the corridor, and I thought I saw a 
head projected from the chamber-door 
next to the Frenchwoman’s— Made- 
moiselle’s. As I came on, it was softly 
withdrawn, and the door not quite 
noiselessly closed. I could not be ab- 
solutely certain, but I learned all after- 
ward. And now, sir, you have the 
story of Sir Wynston’s murder.” 

Doctor Danvers groaned in spirit, 
being wrung alike with fear and 
sorrow. With hands clasped, and 
head bowed down, in an exceeding bit- 
ter agony of soul, he murmured only 
the words of the Litany—*“ Lord, have 
merey upon us; Christ, have mercy 
upon us; Lord, have mercy upon us.” 
Marston had recovered his usual 
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lowering aspect and gloomy self-pos- 
session in a few moments, and was now 
standing erect and defiant before the 
humbled and attlicted minister of God. 
The contrast was terrible—almost 
sublime. 

* * . * 

Doctor Danvers resolved to keep 
this dreadful secret, at least for a time, 
to himself. He could not make up 
his mind to inflict upon those whom 
he loved so well as Charles and Rhoda 
the shame and agony of such a dis- 
closure ; yet he was sorely troubled— 
for his was a conflict of duty and 
mercy—of love and justice. 

He told Charles Marston, when 
urged with earnest inquiry, that what 
he had heard that evening was intend- 
ed solely for his own ear, and gently 
but peremptorily declined telling, at 
least until some future time, the 
substance of his father’s communica- 
tion. 

Charles now felt it necessary to see 
his father, for the purpose of letting 
him know the substance of the evi- 
dence which had reached him, and also 
the events which had so recently oc- 
curred at Dunoran. Accordingly he 
proceeded, accompanied by Dr. Dan- 
vers, on the next morning, to the hotel 
where Marston had intimated his in- 
tention of passing the night. 

On their inquiring for him in the 
hall, the porter appeared much per- 
plexed and disturbed, and as_ they 
pressed him with questions, his an- 
swers became conflicting and myste- 
rious. Mr. Marston was there—he 
had slept there last night; he could 
not say whether or not he was then in 
the house; but he knew that no one 
could be admitted to see him. He 
would, if the gentlemen wished it, send 
their cards to (not Mr. Marston, but) 
the proprietor; and finally, he con- 
cluded by begging that they would 
themselves see “ the proprietor,” and 
despatched a waiter to apprise him of 
the circumstances of the visit. There 
was something odd and even sinister 
in all this, which, along with the whis- 
pering and the curious glances of the 
waiters, who happened to hear the er- 
rand on which they came, inspired the 
two companions with vague and fear- 
ful misgivings which they did not care 
mutually to disclose. 

In a few moments they were shown 
into a small sitting-room up stairs, 
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where the proprietor, a fussy little gen- 
tleman, and apparently very uneasy 
and frightened, received them. 

‘‘ We have called here to see Mr. 
Marston,” said Dr. Danvers, * and the 
porter has referred us to you.” 

“ Yes, sir, exactly—precisely so,” 
answered the little man, fidgeting ex- 
cessively, and, as it seemed, growing 
paler, every instant; ‘ but—but, in 
fact, sir, there is—there has been—in 
short, have not you heard of the—the 
accident ?” He wound up with a pro- 
digious effort, and wiped his forehead 
when he had done. 

“ Pray, sir, be explicit; we are 
near friends of Mr. Marston—in fact, 
sir, this is his son,” said Dr. Danvers, 
pointing to Charles Marston; “ and 
we are both uneasy at the strange mys- 
tery with which our inquiries have been 
met. Do, I entreat of you, say what 
has happened ?” 

«‘ Why—why,” hesitated the man, 
“‘T really—I would not for five hun- 
dred pounds it had happened in my 
house. The—the unhappy gentleman 
has, in short ” He glanced at 
Charles, as if afraid of the effect of 
the disclosure he was on the point of 
making, and then hurriedly said, “ He 
is dead, sir; he was found dead in 
his room—this morning, at eight 
o’clock. Lassure you I have not been 
myself ever since.”’ 

Charles Marston was so stunned 
and overcome by this sudden blow, 
that he was upon the point of fainting. 
Rallying, however, with a strong ef- 
fort, he demanded to be conducted to 
the chamber where the body lay. The 
man assented, but hesitated on reach- 
ing the door, and whispered some- 
thing in the ear of Dr. Danvers, 
who, as he heard it, raised his hands 
and eyes with a mute expression of 
horror, and turning to Charles, 
said— 

“My dear young friend, remain 
where you are for a few moments; I 
will return to you immediately, and 
tell you whatever I have ascertained. 
You are inno condition for such a 
scene at present.” 

Charles, indeed, felt that the fact 
was so, and sick and giddy, suffered 
Dr. Danvers, with gentle compulsion, 
to force him into a seat. 

In silence the venerable clergyman 
followed his conductor. With a palpi- 
tating heart he advanced to the bed- 
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side, and twice essayed to draw the 
curtain, and twice lost courage; but 
gathering resolution at last, he pulled 
the drapery aside, and beheld all he 
was to see again of Richard Marston. 
The bedclothes were drawn, so as 
nearly to cover the mouth; the eyes 
were open, and the face was hideously 
swollen.* 

* There is the wound, sir,” whis- 
pered the man, as with coarse officious- 
ness he drew back the _ bedclothes 
from the throat of the corpse, and 
exhibited a frightful, yawning gash, 
as it seemed, nearly severing the head 
from the body. With sickening horror 
Dr. Danvers turned away from the 
awful spectacle. He covered his face 
in his hands, and it seemed to him as 
if a soft, solemn voice whispered in his 
ear the mystic words, ** Whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.” 

The hand which, but a few years 
before, had, unsuspected, consigned a 
fellow-mortal to the grave, had itself 
avenged the murder—Marston had 
perished by his own hand. 


* * * 


Lines for Music. 


[ June, 


The concluding chapter in a novel 
is always brief, though seldom so short 
as the world would have it. Ina tale 
like this, the “winding up” must be 
proportionably contracted. We have 
scarcely a claim to so many lines as 
the formal novelist may occupy pages, 
in the distribution of poetic justice, and 
the final grouping of his characters into 
that effective tableau upon which, at 
last, the curtain gracefully descends. 
We, too, may be all the briefer, inas- 
much as the reader has doubtless anti- 
cipated the little we have to say. It 
amounts then to this:—Within two 
years after the fearful event which we 
have just recorded, a double alliance 
had drawn together, in nearer and dear- 
er union, the inmates of Dunoran and 
Newton Park. Charles Marston had 
won and wed the fair Emily Howard. 
Rhoda had given her hand to young 
Mervyn. Of ulterior consequences we 
say nothing—the nursery is above our 
province. And now, at length, after 
this three months’ journey through 
somewhat stern and gloomy scenery, 
in this long-deferred flood of golden 
sunshine we bid thee, gentle reader, a 
kind farewell. 


LINES FOR MUIC. 


Toll no sullen bell for me, 
None when I am dying, 

Let my spirit’s requiem be 
But the zephyr's sighing, 

And the woodbirds’ melody 
When the day is dying. 


Rear no solemn marble where 
Low my head reposes, 

Let earth's sweet flow'rs blossom there, 
Lilies pure and roses, 

And beside it children fair 
Sport and gather posies. 


I have loved, and life was dear, 

All its pulses thorough ; 
He is dead, and life is drear, 

Why, then, should ye sorrow ? 
Strew no cypress on my bier— 

We shall meet to-morrow. 


* A common phenomenon in such cases; the severed muscles shrinking up into 
the face. 
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THE ARTIST'S MARRIED LIFE.* 


BY LEOPOLD SCHEFER, 


In the black catalogue of martyr-mak- 
ers, at the head of which stands Xan- 
tippe, the wife of good Albert Durer 
holds pemen place. Socrates select- 
ed a shrew upon principle. He wished 
his bed to be strewed with thorns,—as 
enthusiasts revel in the pungent mar- 
tyrdom of a hair shirt. ‘The price- 
less wisdom from endurance drawn” 
was cheap to him at any money, and 
by all accounts his wish was gratified. 
He tied himself heroically to the stake, 
and the connubial fires played innocu- 
ously around the asbestos mantle of 
his philosophy. Nobody has chroni- 
cled the aggravations which the fair 
despot suffered from the philosopher’s 
tranquillity. They must, however, have 
been serious. The Athenian Caudle 
slept, while the domestic Juno used 
his couch ‘for thunder, nothing but 
thunder ;” and, thanks to his serenity, 
he lived to write her epitaph. Not so 
with the worthy artist of Nuremberg, 
who was made of gentler stuff. In an 
evil hour he wedded a bride, chosen, 
not by his own judgment, but by his 
father, and she broke his heart. In 
all the sad records of the lives of men 
of genius, is there a sadder than this, 
penned soon after his death by Durer’s 
friend, Pirkheimer ?— 


‘*In Albert I have truly lost one of 
the best friends I had in the world, and 
nothing grieves me deeper, than that he 
should have died so painful a death, 
which, under God’s providence, I can as- 
cribe to nobody but his wife, who gnawed 
into his very heart, and so tormented him, 
that he departed hence the sooner ; for he 
was dried up to a faggot, and might no- 
where seek a jovial humour, or go to his 
friends, .... Besides, she so baited 
him day and night, and so hardly drove 
him to work, only that he might earn 
money, and leave it to her when he 
should die; for she would always, as she 
does still, squander money privately ; 
and Albert must have left her to the va- 
lue of six thousand gulden. But nothing 
could satisfy her, and, in brief, she alone 


* The Artist’s Married Life; being that of Albert Durer. 
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is the cause of hisdeath. I myself have 
often remonstrated with her, and warn- 
ed her as to her mistrustful and culpable 
ways, and foretold her how it would end. 
But I got only ill-will for my pains ; for 
whoever loved that man, and was much 
with him, to him she became an enemy, 
which in truth grieved Albert sorely, 
and bowed him to the dust. . . . Who- 
ever opposes her, and does not always 
allow her to be in the right, him she 
mistrusts, and forthwith becomes his 
enemy. .... She and her sister are 
not queans ; they are, I doubt not, alto- 
gether in the number of honest, devout, 
and altogether God-fearing women ; but 
a man might better have a quean, who 
was otherwise kindly, than such a gnaw- 
ing, suspicious, quarrelsome, good wo- 
man, with whom he can have no peace 
or quiet, neither by day nor by night. 
But, however that may be, we must 
commend the thing to God, who will be 
gracious and merciful to the pious Al- 
bert; for, as he lived like a pious, honest 
man, so he died a Christian, and most 
blessed death—therefore, there is no- 
thing to fear for his salvation.” 


Ay, good Pirkheimer, nothing to 
fear for thy friend Albert! But what 
of her he left behind? Was she un- 
visited by the remorse that comes 
too late, when the wronged one was 
beyond the reach of her contrition ? 
Went there never up, in the midnight 
solitude of her chamber, a cry of an- 
guish—a supplication to be forgiven 
for affection repulsed, for unkind looks, 
for ungracious words, for heart-wea- 
rying waywardness, for unjust suspi- 
cions, to him who so endured, so loved. 
As the angel 

“ That sate all day 


Beside her, and lay down at night by her, 
Who cared not for his presence,” 


departed heavenward, the fading gleam 
of his wings has surely flashed upon 
her conscience the mightiness of her 
loss—the awfulness of her sin. He has 
died blessing her—he was too humble, 
loved too well to speak of forgiveness ; 


Translated from 
London: Chapman. 
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herself ? 
fear, 


but when will she forgive 
Verily, good Pirkheimer, 
some pity for her were not amiss. 
Were there no extenuating circum- 
stances to qualify the stern judgment 
thou hast recorded against her ? 

No doubt the worthy Albert found 
many such. Many there must have 
been, otherwise he would have snapped 
the bonds that fettered him to the 
gnawing, hourly disquietude of his 
home. Albert was no weakling—no 
‘¢tame snake,” cowed into submission 
from mere feebleness of character. 
Fear it could not be which kept him in 
her thraldom. Was it not, then, love ? 
Love is not to be guaged by one uni- 
form standard. It has many degrees, 
from that of perfect sympathy down to 
the affection of habit. But in no form 
is it more beautiful, than where it re- 
veals itself in forbearance, and hope- 
fulness, in watchful thoughtfulness and 
devotion, towards weakness, capri- 
ciousness, insipidity, selfishness, and 
pride. She was his wife, and in that 
word there is, to a man of Albert’s af- 


some 


fectionate and pious nature, a depth of 


sanctity inexhaustible. He will hope 
all, believe all—and still trust that 
heaven will one day turn her heart, 
and the golden dream of his youth be 
fulfilled. 

Influenced by some such considera- 
tions as these, we presume Schefer has 
composed the exquisite little volume 
before us. It is in the form of an 
account of Albert Durer’s Married 
Life, written by himself, and commu- 
nicated by his friend Pirkheimer, and 
in it the artist seeks to secure for his 
wife that gentler judgment from the 
world, which he shewed to her through- 
out his own life. His task was a hard 
one, and the utmost he will secure, 
and that only from the thoughtful, is 
forbearance from judgment, in respect 
of the perplexities which warped the 
development of her affections from the 
first, and the radical unfitness of the 
alliance. To most, readers she will ap- 
pear only a beautiful vixen, without 
brains, or even heart. Albert’s very 
extenuations heap coals of fire upon 
her head. ‘They are a terrible foil to 
the proud, selfish spirit of his Agnes. 
The narrative commences thus :— 


** At Whit Sunday of the year 1490, 
Albert set out on his travels for the 
study of the fine arts; at Whit Sunday 
of the year 1494, he heard again the 
stroke of the Nurnberg clock. 


8 Married Life. 
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‘The joy of meeting is well worth 
the pain of separating. The father had 
bought his son a house, had given him 
his own Susanna, a poor adopted child, 
as housekeeper ; had provided the rooms 
thriftily with household furniture. Con- 
tentment and happiness, industry and 
art, these he brought with him; and 
now was he in very deed to become a 
painter in the city of the Twelve Hills. 

‘** His father took him, dressed in his 
best, first of all to the house of his god- 
father, Anton Koburger, who took great 
delight in him; afterwards to all the 
members of that body of which his father 
was also one. From the house of Mas- 
ter Michael Wohlgemuth, the painter, 
engraver, and woodcutter, with whom 
Albert for three years, beginning at the 
year 1486, had diligently and painfully 
studied, because he had had much to 
endure from his fellow-workmen, they 
crossed the street to the house of the 
lively harp-player and singer, Hanns 
Frei, who was also an optician. But 
among the most bewitching works in the 
heavenly workshop of the heathen god, 
Sephistus, could no such living miracle 
have stood, as was now to be seen in the 
house of Hanns Frei, in the person of 
his daughter, Agnes, a young } Warabets 
maiden of fifteen, who was playing on 
the harp. 

«Ts it possible that Nurnberg con- 
tains such a beautiful maiden?’ said he 
to himself.” 


Albert is deeply impressed with ad- 


miration of the girl’s beauty, which 
surpasses all that he had left behind 
him in Italy :— 


‘*«¢ He shall paint thee, dear Agnes,’ 
said Albert’s father. She raised her 
eyes and looked gloomily at me. 

** ‘Now, daughter, do not look quite 
so angry about the matter ; there will 
be time enough for that in Master Al- 
bert’s dwelling.’ 

“66 For painting, or for looking angry ?’ 
said Agnes to him, quickly changing 
colour from the most glowing rec to 
snow-white paleness. She looked mean- 
while somewhat smilingly at the young 
Albert, and at the same time gently 
shook her head, as if warning him not 
to believe what her father had said, for 
that was quite another matte r, and must 
take place and unfold itself in quite a 
different manner. The father was blow- 
ing the rose open violently; but genial 
warmth and dew alone could unfold it 
by degrees, and cause it to open its 
heart and give forth its perfume, so that 
it might not fade away before mor ning, 
leaving no perfume behind. 

“<*Thou shalt have two hundred 
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florins for thy portion, my daughter,’ 
said Father Frei, smiling ; ‘and now 
join hands. We have betrothed you 
already in our own minds; let it be 
done now also in reality, in order that 
we may see you ratify what we, from old 
friendship and before God, have pur- 
posed.’ 

** Albert could not think of saying no 
to such a beautiful creature as Agnes, 
nor yet could Agnes to him. She should 
have given him her hand, but stood still 
like an immoveable work of Sephistus, 
grave bashfulness depicted in her nobly- 
formed countenance. Her father made 
a sign to her: without moving, she 
allowed the youth of twenty-three to 
take her hand; but she pressed his so 
suddenly and so vehemently, that he 
started, and gazed into the eyes of the 
inexplicable child. She sighed; her 
youthful bosom stood upheaved from 
suppressed breathing; tears streamed 
from her dark eyelids; she disengaged 
herself and hastened away.” 


On the suggestion of her father, 
Albert follows Agnes, to place upon 
her finger the ring of betrothal :— 


‘* Agnes was reclining in an arbour, 
her head resting on the bosom of her 
sister, who looked at him and smiled 
thoughtfully, but at the same time as 
one who was much offended. Agnes 
did not rise; but she raised her eyes to 
her bridegroom, and they rested full 
upon him, and she seemed desirous of 
keeping his look firmly fixed on herself ; 
for beside the sisters sat another beau- 
tiful maiden, called Clara, who was the 
sister of Wilibald Pirkheimer, as Albert 
learned forthwith. When, however, 
Agnes saw how he gazed at the maiden, 
and, as an artist, dwelt on her fair coun- 
tenance and delicate form, she drew in 
her ring finger. But when Clara took 
hold of her little hand, Agnes seemed 
to have no longer power to withhold it, 
and Clara placed the ring gravely on 
her friend’s hand. Then they all three 
rose and walked away, Agnes in the 
middle. Meanwhile Albert looked on 
the ground, then glanced after them ; 
then looked down again, and remained 
so standing, with closed eyes, and full of 
contending emotions.” 


He is found by his father, who 
silences his misgivings by appeals to 
his own experience, which, like all 
such arguments from the particular to 
the universal, are apt to lead to most 
erroneous conclusions. Albert is how- 
ever silenced, if not convinced :— 


‘His father’s will became his will, 
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and he hoped that it would also become 
his happiness. For his Agnes was 
beautiful—only he knew not how he had 
acquired the treasure, since angels are 
no longer to be seen on earth. It had 
come to him so suddenly—but so much 
the more precious; and his heart, sof- 
tened by the contemplation of beauty in 
Italy, wound itself round the divine 
form of Agnes, who had been sent to 
him as it were from heaven, by the hand 
of his father. But the beautiful maiden, 
who appeared to be favourable towards 
him, yet felt injured in womanly dignity, 
hurt in the purity of her love, because 
she had been constrained to yield him 
her hand before giving him an answer 
or a smile, and was angry with him, 
that she had so received such a gift, 
and was angry with herself, that her 
heart nevertheless allured her towards 
the amiable youth. Love desires free- 
dom, and even the appearance of con- 
straint causes unhappiness—debases, 
the nobler the heart is. 
‘** Agnes’s period of betrothal lasted 
only seven weeks. The decision of the 
arents that she was to be Albert’s, 
unsettled the whole calm course of her 
life; and now there could never more 
be any bright beginning, foundation, or 
progress in love. Right is no law for 
love; it even offends a delicate mind. 
Therefore he never spoke of his relation 
to her; and when she, in the levity of 
youth, seemed to have forgotten all, 
then she opened her whole soul to him, 
and he read deeply-concealed affection, 
yea, even struggling love, in her eyes, 
which only the more suddenly and trea- 
cherously broke forth, and drew her 
nearer and nearer to him, even into his 
arms, till lip clung to lip; then she 
tore herself away from him, and was for 
whole days only the more grave and 
silent.” 


The insidious demon of pride was 
busy in that little wayward heart of 
her’s. Albert’s troubles, as might be 
expected, follow close upon his bridal. 
For all natures like his—imaginative, 
aspiring, and sensitive—there can, of 
course, be no happiness in a union, 
where there is not the fullest ima- 
ginative sympathy. Corresponding 
powers there need not be—nay, they 
are better away—but the higher na- 
ture must be understood, reverenced, 
and appreciated. How was it with 
Albert? His married life has begun: 


** And the question arises, whether 
even the most loving maiden can tho- 
roughly understand him. She has a life- 
time, in which to study him—as he has 
also to study himself and life. All other 
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men are conceivable and penetrable in 
their bearing, and in their mind; the 
artist is a tlower which blooms from 
one Cevelopment into another, as long 
as he lives. And, if he shut up his 
blooming heart, then he is dead. And 
his works are the stamina of the flower 
evolved into seed, which the wind sows 
over the earth, and bloweth where it 
listeth. Therefore, to be the wife of 
such an ene, patience is needed, and 
nothing can nurse the plant, but the 
heavenly patience of a faithful fostering 
hand. 

** The beautiful Agnes had entered, as 
it were, into a new sphere—a magic 
sphere for her. There was scarcely any- 
thing she understood, or as to which she 
could take an interest in_her husband, 
otherwise than as a gentle, careful wife. 
And yet she wished to do so; for, in her 
concealed love for her husband, nothing 
was indifferent to her, which moved his 
soul, or filled his heart. And many 
things, so much that was enigmatical to 
her, appeared to move his soul, and to 
fill his heart! And she alone thought 
to fill that heart! While he appeared 
to know, and silently to worship, a still 
deeper and more holy power than her 
and her love, yea, the godly, the im- 
mortal and mysterious. pied Asa 
wife, all she cared about was his love— 
of that alone she wished to be certain. 

** She concluded, therefore, the ho- 
neymoon in this wise, that one night she 
fell sick, The master was greatly 
alarmed. She longed for some ground- 
seltea. But nothing was to be found, 
no frying-pan, no chips, no coals ; 
everything seemed to have vanished. 
Susanna appeared. And now sat the 
good master, and held the little pot, 
with water, over the flame of the lamp 
to boil, till it became too hot for his 
fingers—and then Susanna held it by the 
handle till it was too hot for her again; 
and willingly the master took it in his 
turn. Thus they both sat, talking in 
an undertone, and looking at each other 
with anxious faces, until it boiled. 
When, however, Susanna was gone, 
and he carried the bitter beverage to his 
dear, beautiful Agnes, there she lay 
under the coverlet. She flung her arms 
round his neck, and said, ‘I only wished 
to see whether thou really carest for 
me! Now drink thine own groundsel, 
to cure thy fright!’ And he drank, 
while she blew upon his smarting fin- 
gers, kissing, meanwhile, the points of 
them. 

“ Ah! the sceptic! That was cer- 
tainly a very mischievous deed! unim- 
vortant, it is true, yea, lovely to be- 
nold, like a glittering ring around a 
young bough in early spring. But it 
will become a nest full of caterpillars, 
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and deprive the tree of its adornment 


just at the time when it should bloom 


most luxuriantly.” 


Alas, most true! The selfishness 
and latent pride of the commonplace 
nature that dictated such a test of her 
husband’s affection, was the sure herald 
of after misery. And now, Albert is 
assailed on all sides. His Agnes is a 
notable housewife, and he must be 
stirring betimes. No soft morning re- 
pose to mould and modulate into form 
and harmony the visions of his fancy ! 
Agnes understands nothing of an 
artist’s dreams. She, indeed, might 
indulge herself with a protracted morn- 
ing sleep. What was laziness in him, 
in her was only ease. 


** However, young wives like to sleep 
long—and Albert might think: perhaps 
there ripens another godly work of our 
Heavenly Father in the sweet slumberer 
midst her blissful morning dreams! 
So, then he arose early, and thus was 
his first blessing gone! were it not that 
he acquired another in its stead, in thus 
gazing on his beautiful, beloved wife—in 
the innocent arms of sleep, the rosy glow 
of a holy world on her cheek, as a visi- 
ble reflection of the same in the earthly 
sphere—like a new morning dawn on an 
ancient godlike statue.” 


Even thus early, Agnes becomes 
jealous, too; and without cause— 
although Albe art's path is crossed by the 
beautiful Clara, whom we saw placing 
the ring of betrothal on his bride’s 
hand, and he learns from her own lips 
—while painting her portrait, on the 
eve of her retiring to a convent—that 
he has become the idol of a being, 
who could have understood and made 
him happy. But ‘ Albert went away 
from her like one in a dream; and 
his pure heart did not even listen to 
her guileless, heart-rending words.” 
Agnes, the spoiled child of a fond 
father, had never learned self-denial, 
or submission. She could forego no- 
thing of her own will. ‘The leaven of 
pride was strong, too, within her— 
without the counterpoise of good sense 
and unselfishness. Albert’s father had 
bought them a house, but he had not 
paid for it. Agnes felt oppressed in 
it. She could not bring herself to 
look out of the windows of a borrowed 
house. She avoided the streets where 
any of her husband’s debtors lived, 
that she might not appear needy, or 


dunning, Albert had contracted some 
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small debts in Italy, while on his 
studies there, and letters asking pay- 
ment would occasionally arrive :— 


** When such a letter came, Agnes 
was silent for days. He, however, had 
the fruits of his journey in his heart 
and in his mind—no one could rob him 
of these; and that he was in debt for 
them, and yet possessed them, appeared 
to him quite wonderful; and he was 
satisfied when he felt his power, and 
saw the means how, and how soon, and 
with what thanks, he would be able to 
pay. Butif he reckoned up all his pros- 
pects to Agnes, she only cast down her 
eyes, or looked at him with doubtful 
looks, which made his whole heart tu- 
multuous within him. He was as cer- 
tain of the thing as he was of his life, 
and yet his own wife discouraged him 
by her doubts! His mind revolted; all 
his future works rose up within his 
bosom like fiery spirits ; he felt himself 
raised by them above the evils of this 
life; he glowed, his lips quivered, tears 
flowed down his cheeks—and Agnes 
stole away from him, speechless, but not 
convinced—and, as he also plainly saw, 
not to be convinced; she was quite 
horror-struck, for she had never before 
so seen her gentle husband so full of 
noble power, so full of inward, holy 
wrath. 

** And yet he was soon again pacified, 
softened, yea, dejected ; for he was not 
always well able, at that time, to pro- 
cure for his Agnes the immediate neces- 
saries of life, in the manner she, as 
mistress of the house, wished! As for 
her, she saw the fulfilment of her most 
reasonable hopes only so much the 
longer delayed—and he, by the same 
means, her satisfaction with herself and 
with him: and thus his own peace ho- 
vered over him like a scared-away lark, 
no longer visible among the clouds—till 
single notes of her song again pene- 
trated down to him, as if the sun were 
singing and speaking to him.” 


Labour was to Albert, as to all true 
artists, a joy and a passion. But, the 
smallest part of an artist’s labour is 
the fashioning into outward and tan- 
gible shape the visions of his teeming 
brain. Other labour than this, how- 
ever, Agnes knew not, nor could com- 
prehend. Ifthe brush or graver were 
not tinting canvas or carving steel, 
then was Albert to be admonished for 
idleness. Agnes, Agnes! you were 
fit only to keep the house of a mecha- 
nic, whatever Albert, in the generosity 
of his affection, may have thought! 
His very moods of inspiration—the 
critical moments of projection—are 
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broken in upon by her foolish, busy, 
railing tongue. He is in one of these 
moods, transferring to his tablets with 
inspired haste what has been revealed 
to his brooding eye :— 

‘‘ Then came Agnes, and called to him 
two or three times, always louder and 
louder, about some trifle. He then 
sprang up, neither knowing where he 
had been, nor where he now was. The 
portals of the spiritual kingdom closed 
suddenly, and the only half conjured-up 
images sank back into night, and into 
spiritual death, and, perhaps, never re- 
turned to him—ah! never thus again. 
‘Then he recognised ‘Agnes, who, angry 
at his demeanour, stood before him, and 
scolded him deaf and blind. Then his 
blood was like to a spring flood: he 
seized the charm-dispelling disturber 
violently by the arm, and held her thus 
till he awoke. ‘Then he said, ashamed, 
‘Is it thou, my wife? I was not here 
just now! not with thee! Forgive me! 
To vex even achild is more inhuman than 
to see and paint all the angels, and to 
hear them and one’s-self praised is desi- 
rable. Thou also livest in a beautiful 
world, and that the sun and moon shine 
upon it, that makes it none the worse! 
Where thou art, where I am, with soul 
and feeling, yea, with fancy and her 
works, that is to me the true, the holy 
world!’ And now he smiled, and asked 
her mildly, ‘ What dost thou want with 
me then, my child?’ but his eyes flashed. 

*« She, however, believed that she had 
looked upon a demon, a conjuror of spi- 
rits! She examined the red mark on 
her arm, where he had seized her; tears 
gushed from her eyes ; she bowed down 
and lamented—‘ Ah, I know it, I have 
it always in my mind—thou wilt cer- 
tainly one day murder me! Every time 
I go to bed, I pray that I may not pe- 
rish in my sins, when thou again art as 
thou art now—when I am nothing to 
thee!’ 

‘«* She spoke in so soft, so desponding 
atone, and yet so resigned to her fate 
with him, that he was moved to tears 
by her confused words and frightened 
appearance. 

*** Oh, thou, my heavenly father !’ 
sighed he, and stood with clasped hands ; 
till, at length, he clasped his terrified 
wife, who could not comprehend him— 
who felt so patient, and so completely 
in his power, that she could not even 
scream or call for help, if he should —— 
‘Oh, thou heavenly father!’ Till, at 
length, he clasped her in his arms, and 
felt her glowing on his cheek. ‘Then he 
determined with himself to yield to her 
willingly in every thing—to allow her 
to rule according to the best of her 
knowledge and understanding, and lov- 
ingly to endure all from her.” 
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These concessions, of course, make 


matters worse. The petty, pam 
suspicious spirit of his beautiful Agnes, 
becomes more prominent, more exact- 
ing. A self-seeking thing she is in all 
matters, even in those of eating and 
drinking. If Albert comes home ten 
minutes too late for dinner, she has 
dined—the table is cleared, and he 
may get for himself what he can :— 


** He considered such a day as a vo- 
luntary fast-day, and was satiated with 
contentment. But if he reminded her of 
the words of the Ceremonial Address, 
* Be ye hospitable !’ then she said, jeer- 
ingly, ‘So, thou art an angel! where 
are, then, thy wings? and what is thy 
heavenly name ?’ 

** And he answered, whilst she felt 
his shoulders, ‘I am only called Albert, 
and am thy dear husband.’ 

«My dear! How dost thou know 
that, then, my angel?’ said she. Then 
he mildly went away from her ; but she 
sprung hastily after him, and he re- 
mained in her mute embrace.” 


A little Agnes now appears, to give 
to Albert’s wife “the radiance, yea, 
the glory of the mother.” He prizes 
the little creature as a precious gift 
from heaven, and presses the mother 
herself to his heart with a deeper ten- 
derness. ‘‘ From this time forth, he 
determined always to look upon her 
as the mother, even if the child —— 
He did not finish the thought, but 
silently supplicated heaven to spare 
its life.” fits excessive solicitude for 
the child annoys Agnes ; and, because 
of this, and other unworthy reasons, 
she does not care so much for it. Ne- 
glected by its capricious mother, the 
sickly, sad-tempered child, clings the 
more closely to her father :— 


‘* She stood near him when he painted 
or carved; he played with her, and ne- 
glected art often as willingly, that he 
might learn something from /:fe instead. 
She held him fast in her little arms, till 
she fell asleep; and, even then, he re- 
mained yet a while by her, that he 
might enjoy the few, the blessed hours, 
in which a father still possessed a child. 
How thoughtful, and yet how thought- 
less, he looked on, when she washed 
out his pencil in pure water, or brought 
colours tohim. . Pie erie ers 

‘** Albert certainly spoiled the little 


Agnes, who stood so much in need of 


his care. But he had the heart, and the 
confiding tender nature of an artist, and 
he resolved that these should overflow 
towards his little daughter for the short 
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time she had to live. As he highly re- 
spected every human being, and from 
true reverence took off his bonnet to 
all and held it in his hand, so was a 
child also to him an angel, and his 
child, his good angel, whom he had been 
permitted to entertain, and felt so bless- 
ed as to be permitted to do so. Andso 
he must paint for her God the Father, 
the angels, and the beautiful meek 
apostle, John. He gave her milk or 
honey to nourish the flowers, or a drop 
of wine to prolong the lives of those 
that were fading away ; or he gave her 
the finest flowers, even that she might 
press them into the hands of the infant 
Christ ; and when they fell, she wept 
that it would not take them. Her 
mother called all that folly, or a wasting 
of the gifts of God. Then when winter 
had arrived, and the birds came throng- 
ing to the windows, hungry and covered 
with snow, he persuaded the child, who 
was now nearly three years old, that 
they came to greet her from old Father 
Winter, with an icicle instead of a beard, 
and remained now to see her; and that 
they were glad when she was neat and 
prettily dressed, Then the father could 
work; for she sat at the window for 
hours, nicely dressed in her mother’s 
golden hood, in order that the sparrows 
might rejoice over her, Or when he 
described to her the distress of the poor 
birds, and how cold they were, then she 
sewed a little warm coat for the snow- 
king, which indeed was never finished, 
for the silk thread had no knot, and 
always came through. When she found 
in the street, one day, a frozen yellow- 
hammer, with a bright golden crest, she 
wept, thinking that the snow-king had 
been frozen, and that she was the cause 
of his death, because she had not made 
his winter clothing. But her father 
showed her another that was flying joy- 
fully, and then she laughed loud with 
delight, and was not angry that he had 
so terrified her. Whatever he gave, he 
said of it, God sent it to her; God blows 
away the clouds; God paints early in 
the morning the flowers on the panes of 
glass. And do we, grown children, un- 
derstand better or more devoutly? In 
short, an artist who docs not marry, 
and has not children, or has not had 
them, has never been in the world, never 
yet in the beauteous, tender world, which 
he must experience, even if it should 
cost him thousands of tears.” 


With the delicate and just instinct 
of a child, the little Agnes soon per- 
ceives how unhappy her father is in 
his home, how little he is valued. 
Albert learns this from her own little 
lips; he sees it also in her soft blue 
eyes; but he sees it -meekly and 
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silently. One day, Albert’s wife breaks 
out in invectives on him in the child's 
presence :— 


‘** Whereupon he sat down, and closed 
his eyes ; but tears may have secretly 
gushed forth from under his eyelids. 
Then the child sighed, pressed him and 
kissed him, but said at the same time to 
her mother in childish anger—‘t Thou 
wilt one day bring down my father to the 
grave. Then thou wilt repent it—every- 
body says so.” 


Albert chastises the child, but in 
doing so, inadvertently strikes her a 
severe blow on the stomach :— 


** He was horror-struck : he staggered 
away, threw himself upon his bed and 
wept—wept quite inconsolably. But 
the child came after him, stood for a 
long time in silence, then seized his 
hand, and besought him thus: My father, 
do not be angry; ‘I shall so soon be 
well again. My mother says thou hast 
done right. Come, let me pray and go 
to bed; I have only waited for thee. 
Now the little sand-man comes to close 
my eyes. Come, take me to thee; I 
will certainly for the future remain 
silent as thou dost. Hearest thou? 
Art thou asleep, dear father ?’” 


The child continued sick from that 
day. Christmas Eve, her birthday, 
comes round. Albert has himself pur- 
chased for her a little golden hood and 
white frock, which is hung up in the 
midst of the Christmas-tree. The tree 
is lighted up :— 


“But the joy of the child was extin- 
guished; she lifted up the golden hood 
and the white frock, but scarcely smiled, 
and hid herself on her father. The 
angel at the top of the Christmas-tree 
took fire—it blazed up; and the child 
admired in her little hand the ashes of 
the angel and the remnant of tinsel from 
the wings. 

‘* During the night the child suddenly 
sat upright. Her father talked with 
her fora long time. Then she appeared 
to fall into a slumber, but called again, 
and said to him—‘ Dear father—father, 
do not be angry.’ 

‘**« Wherefore should I be angry, my 
child ?’ 

‘“¢ Ah, thou wilt certainly be very 
angry.’ 

‘«* Tell me, I pray thee, what it is ?’ 

*** But, promise me first.’ 

**« Here, thou hast my hands. 
then, am [ not to be angry ?” 

*** Ah, father, because | g 
But weep not—weep not too much, My 


Why, 


} 
am aying 
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mother says thou needest thine eyes. I 
would willingly—ah, how willingly—re- 
main with thee, but I am dying.’ 

*** Pear child, thou must not die. 
The suffering would be mine alone!’ 

*** Then weep not thus; thou hast 
already made me so sorry—ah, so sorry. 
Now, I can no longer bear it. There- 
fore, weep not. Knowest thou, that 
when thou used to sit and paint, and 
look so devout, then the beautiful dis- 
ciple whom thou didst paint for me, 
stood always at thy side; I saw him 
plainly.’ 

*** Now, I promise thee I wil! not 
weep,’ said Albert, ‘thou good little 
soul. Go hence and bespeak a habita- 
tion for me in our father’s house, for 
thee and for me.’ 

‘* Albert now tried to smile, and to 
appear composed again. Then Agnes 
exclaimed—‘ Behold, there stands the 
apostle again; he beckons me. Shall I 
go away from thee? Oh, father.’ 

‘* With strange curiosity Albert look- 
ed shuddering around. Of course there 
was nothing to be seen. But whilst he 
looked with tearful eyes into the dusky 
room, only for the purpose of averting 
his looks, the lovely child had slumbered 
away. 

“The father laid all the child’s little 
playthings into the coffin with her, that 
he and her mother might never more be 
reminded of her by them—the little 
gods, the angels, the little lamb, the 
little coat for the snow-king, and the 
little golden pots and plates. Over the 
whole, moss and rose-leaves. Thereon 
was she now bedded. Thus she lay, her 
countenance white and pure, for the 
mark, the purple cross, had disappeared 
with the blood from her cheeks. And 
now for the first time she had on the 
white frock, and the golden hood en- 
circled her little head, but not so close 
as to prevent a lock of her hair escaping 
from beneath. 

‘Her father then sat down in front 
of her, and painted his child in her 
coffin. But the sight overpowered him; 
he could not bear it for wretchedness. 
The evening twilight was come ; he laid 
himself on his couch, . . . . . 

** Agnes now entered timidly, with a 
light in her hand; she gazed around 
her, advanced, and looked if Albert was 
asleep. Having concluded that he was 
so, she went in front of the child, beheld 
with a pallid countenance the pure cheek, 
and bending down, the poor soul con- 
tinued weeping for a long time over the 
child, trying at the same time to encircle 
her with her arm. She held the light 
to the little golden hood, took it off, cut 
off some of the beautiful soft hair, con- 
cealed it in her bosom, placed the little 
hood again on the head over which she 
had just been weeping, sprinkled the 
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little angel with holy water, knelt at 
her feet and prayed, then stole away 
silently as she had come, and disappear- 
ed like a spirit. 

** What must have been his thoughts !” 


Alas! alas !—not even affliction such 
as this could soften the stubborn pride 
of this foolish Agnes. To have broken 
down all that separated their hearts, 
she must have confessed her faults— 
and such a confession a nature like 
her’s never makes, Albert has nothing 
now to cling to but his art. It is child, 
mistress, all to him. But where is he 
to find peace? ‘To him, love is a ne- 
cessity, and it is denied him. How 
this aching want tells upon him, is 
seen by the eyes of her who should 
have been his wife—Clara, now a nun 
—and who passes once more across the 
picture thus. Albert is sent for to the 
convent to paint her portrait— 


“She was unveiled, patiently await- 
ing him, and greeted him softly with a 
smile, and a delicate blush—for virgin 
modesty why she was there—was only 
perceptible because she looked so very 
pale. When she saw, however, how 
years had gnawed on him—and a wo- 
man sees at a glance, as the gardener 
sees by the fruit how the tree is flou- 
rishing, the fruit of his past life—yea the 
soul of the man in his countenance— 
then her features assumed the sadness 
which he needed for the scene. A diffi- 
cult picture! But his soul held the co- 
lours. He thought not—if this sweet 
form—if this gentle Clara were thy 
Agnes! Ah, no! he scarcely thought— 
if thy Agnes were like her! For his 
father’s will was sacred to him, and 
sacred her he loved; for it was because 
he loved, that he now suffered! And 
because she would not love him that she 
suffered !” 


How Albert grows famous—the 
guest of emperors, the feasted of bur- 
omasters—how he waxeth abundant 
in wealth, pays for his house, clears 
his old Italian debts, enables Agnes to 
indulge her vanities to her heart’s con- 
tent, and so makes her happy for a 
time—how, notwithstanding, she ever- 
more finds new modes of perplexing 
and goading him—is still apologised 
for, still forgiven, till the good master 
at last dies tranquilly away, at the 
early age of fifty-seven, reconciled to 
the world, and thanking God for the 


good which had come to him, out of 
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all his miseries, we trust the reader 
will go to the book itself to learn. 
Imperfect as our extracts have been, 
they can hardly fail, we think, to at- 
tract the thoughtful reader to the ori- 
ginal source. A fiction so full of ex- 
quisite pictures, so redolent of the 
purest spirit of Christianity, so in- 
structive in the priceless wisdom ‘ to 
bear and to forbear,” it will be hard 
to find in so small a compass, It is, 
indeed, “ infinite riches in little room” 
—riches of fancy, riches of thought, 
and, above all, riches of a high and 
gentle heart—a book for a special shelf. 
We had marked many passages for ex- 
tract, but having already exceeded 
our limits, we must conclude (first 
thanking the accomplished lady who 
has transferred the work to such pure 
and vigorous English) with a passage, 
which should be written in characters 
of gold upon every young heart :— 


“To know how to live requires per- 
petual genius—for life is the highest of 
all arts. Only no one believes this, be- 
cause he fancies he knows how to live, 
as every one fancies he knows how to 
love, when he looks deep into the eyes 
of a beautiful maiden. Alas! love also 
is anart; but it consists not in raptures 
and enthusiasm; it is not to wander in 
the moonlight, to listen to the song of 
the nightingale, to kneel before the be- 
loved, to languish and pine for her kiss! 
No; this is the art. of love: to preserve 
its fire, its divine treasure; to carry 
about its riches through life as if in 
pure gold; to spend it for him alone, to 
whom the heart is devoted; to be al- 
ways ready to sympathise, to smile, to 
weep, to assist, to counsel, to encourage, 
to alleviate; in short, to live with the 
beloved as he lives, and thus, by virtue 
of an indwelling heavenly power, to pre- 
serve invariably a heavenward direction. 
And this art is the highest, tenderest 
love. He who possesses it, knows what 
love is. The greater part of men can 
sacrifice hours, and days, and wealth; 
but to bear and to suffer patiently for 
years; never to consider one’s own life 
and well-being ; to pine away gradually; 
to suffer death in the heart, and yet to 
hasten to the arms of the beloved as 
soon as they are again opened to us, 
and then to be happy—yea, blest, as if 
nothing had been amiss, as if no time 
had elapsed between that moment, and 
the first embrace—all this love can do,” 


And unless it can do this, say we, 
then is it surely not love. 
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Early Progress of Christianity. 


EARLY PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. * 


WE seldom review, formally, discourses 
delivered in the pulpit, and forming 
part of public worship; declining the 
task, not from any doubt of its impor- 
tance and interest, nor yet from dis- 
trust of our competence to undertake 
it, but because we respect the division 
of labour agreed on by tacit consent 
between the organs of periodical lite- 
rature, and feel that we have, each of 
us, a department, within which, it is 
for the common good of all, that we 
generally confine ourselves. The de- 
partment of reviewing sermons is not 
properly within our province. 

If in the present instance we depart 
from our ordinary practice, we may 
boldly allege that the occasion war- 
rants us, not because of the author- 
ship of the sermons we are about to 
review, but from their peculiar cha- 
racter. We do not deny that it would 
afford us pleasure to give publicity to 
the avowed composition of a writer 
who had so often enriched our columns 
and interested our readers, while guard- 
ing his incognito; but we should har dly 
have felt justified by such a reason for 
intruding into other men’s labours. We 
do feel justified by the character of 
the sermons, which present themselves 
to us as two powerful and very sea- 
sonable arguments, properly clothed 
in the form of sermons, and most suit- 
able to the learned auditory before 
which they were delivered ; while, at 
the same time, they constitute two 
valuable chapters in mental science— 
essays of that description in which the 
gifts and faculties of the philosopher 
and the divine may be equally mani- 
fested and exerted. 


“ Tlow charming is divine philosophy.” 


The sermons are inscribed in a Latin 
dedication to the Vice Provost of the 
University, Dr. Wall, whom the author 


addresses, and of whom he speaks in 
terms of well-merited eulogy, and in 
aspirit of affection sincere and earnest, 
which a good man only could inspire, 
and which a modest man may accept 
without pain, for it is manifestly the 
almost unconscious offering of a grate- 
ful and honest heart. It is impossible 
to reflect upon it without feeling how 
much reason the life of Dr. Wall has 
afforded for deep thankfulness on his 
own part, and of congratulation to his 
friends. 

The first sermon has for its text 
Tsaiah xl. 3—** Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord,” &c., &e., and is entitled 
‘«‘ The divine pre-arrangement to faci- 
litate the progress and diffusion of the 
Christian religion before the coming of 
our blessed Lord.” The pre-arrange- 
ments on which the rev. author mainly 
dwells, are those which he discerns in 
the power of the Roman empire, and 
in the influence of Grecian genius. 
The one constructed a “ highway” 
throughout the world for missionaries 
of the Gospel of grace; the other faci- 
litated their labours of love, and 
rendered the glad tidings of which they 
were apostles, intelligible. ‘To under- 
stand the importance of this pre-ar- 
rangement, it will be necessary to have 
a clear idea of the circumstances in 
which Christianity was first made 
known, and the agencies to which the 
promulgation of its divine truth was 
committed :— 


‘*A few poor fishermen of Galilee, 
without rank or station, some of the 
most obscure of their own obscure 
people, receive a commission to pub- 
lish a new law, which is to be, thence- 
forth and for ever, obligatory, not 
only upon their own countrymen, but 
upon the whole world. The system 
which they were commanded to preach 
and to teach, was one which would 





* « The Divine pre-arrangements to facilitate the Progress and Diffusion of the 
Christian Religion, before the coming of our Blessed Lord; and the Second Com- 
mandment, considered ; in Two Act Sermons, preached for the degrees of B.D. 
and D.D., before the Very Rev. and Learned the Provost and the Senior Fellows 
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not blend with any of the pre-existing 
idolatries, but sternly denounced them 
all; and, consequently, opposition the 
most violent must be calculated upon, 
from all who were interested in their 
support, or superstitiously addicted to 
their observance. Can we imagine a 
more unpromising instrumentality for 
the accomplishment of such a stupen- 
dous object? And is it not reasonable 
to suppose, that, if such a task were 
really prescribed to the Apostles by the 
Supreme ruler of the world, He would 
have provided facilities for its accom- 
peneee not only in the powers which 
he conferred upon them, but in the order- 
ing and disposal of human affairs which 
might seem best to his godly wisdom ? 
And, conversely, may we not reasonably 
argue, that, if we find such an ordering 
and disposition of human affairs, it must 
have been the divine intention that the 
religion which it so marvellously favour- 
ed should be established in the world ? 
In the one case, the intention being 
known, we are led to look for the con- 
trivance. In the other, the contrivance 
being discovered, we are led to infer 
theintention. Let us then, see how far 
the statement which I have made can be 
borne out by facts. Too often has re- 
ligion been made subservient to politics. 
Let us see whether, upon the present 
oceasion, politics may not be found to 
have been made subservient to religion. 

* By politics, I would be understood to 
mean, the relations which were borne to 
each other, at any given time, by the 
several kingdoms and nations of the 
world. What, then, was this relation 
when the command was given to the 
Apostles—‘* Go ye, teach all nations ; 
baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost?” Rome had obtained an uni- 
versal sovereignty. All nations had 
become subject to its sway. Its domi- 
nion had spread over the whole world. 
Its extent was only limited by the limits 
of civilization. And was it not most 
extraordinary, that that great event, 
which never had its parallel before, and 
never has had its parallel since, should 
have taken place just about the time 
when the inspired ministers of the divine 
word received their commission to preach 
the Gospel ? 

** Once, and once only, in the history of 
the world, such was the position of human 
affairs ; and that was at the very time 
when such an arrangement was indis- 
pensably necessary, to enable the Apos- 
tles of Christ to execute their high com- 
mission, by preaching the glad tidings 
of great joy to all nations. According- 
ly, instead of having to break their way 
nto separate kingdoms, each having its 
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own laws, and jealous, even to vindic- 
tiveness, of any interference with its 
own institutions and usages, the Apostles 
found a ready access to every nation 
under heaven, while their persons were 
secured, under the guarantee of Roman 
protection, against the tyranny of petty 
provincials, as long as they gave unto 
Cesar the things that were Casar’s, 
and unto God the things that were 
God's.” 


Thus was it that ‘‘that greatest 
aberration of paganism, political ido- 
latry in its most frightful shape,” 
which, according to Schlegel, ‘formed 
the distinguishing character and lead- 
ing principle of the Roman state,” was 
subdued, under the control of a power 
which it could not resist, to make way 
for the agencies appointed for its over- 
throw. 

To find the colossal power of the 
Roman empire thus made subservient 
to the processes by which it was to be 
broken up, and the efficacy of its laws 
manifested in favour of the religion to 
which it was inveterately and espe- 
cially hostile, furnishes to the thought- 
ful mind matter for deep reflection. 
The description of Roman power by 
Mr. Gibbon is, no doubt, familiar to 
many of our readers :— 


“‘ The empire of the Romans filled the 
world, and when that empire fell into 
the hands of a single person, the world 
became a safe and dreary prison for his 
enemies. The slave of imperial despot- 
ism, whether he was condemned to drag 
his gilded chain in Rome and the senate, 
or to wear out a life of exile on the bar- 
ren rock of Seraphis, or the frozen 
banks of the Danube, expected his fate 
in silent despair. To resist was fatal, 
and it was impossible to fly. On every 
side he was encompassed with a vast 
extent of sea and land, which he could 
never hope to traverse without being 
discovered, seized, and restored to his 
irritated master. Beyond the frontiers 
his anxious view could discover nothing 
except the ocean, inhospitable deserts, 
hostile tribes of barbarians, of fierce 
manners and unknown language; or de- 
pendant kings, who would gladly pur- 
chase the emperor’s protection by the 
sacrifice of an obnoxious fugitive. 
Wherever you are, said Cicero to the 
exiled Marcellus, remember that you are 
equally within the power of the con- 
queror. 


The second provision to which the 
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reverend divine refers, that of the 
Grecian language and literature—a 
provision not less important than the 
former —is thus introduced to the 
reader :— 


‘¢ Enough has now, I trust, been said, 
to prove the fact, and to show the im- 
portance, of that disposition of human 
affairs which subordinated to the Roman 
government all the nations of the world. 
But, supposing a desire to be excited by 
the preaching and the miracles of the 
inspired teachers of Christianity amongst 
the most serious and inquiring of the 
Gentiles, to know whether the things 
which were told them were, indeed, so, 
and whether the Messiah, who was 
called the desired of all nations, was 
indeed predicted in the Old Testament, 
how was that natural desire to be grati- 
fied? For this, also, a provision was 
made. The translation of the Holy 
Scriptures, called the Septuagint, ap- 
pears to have been completed nearly 
three hundred years before the death of 
our Lord. Thus were these ancient re- 
cords transferred with fidelity to what 


may be called the learned language of 


the ancient world, and became as acces- 
sible to all who were curious or inquiring 
amongst the Gentiles, as the Hebrew 
Scriptures were to the Jews. Whilst 
the one, like the sun in the firmament, 
shone with full effulgence upon the 
Hebrew race, the other, like the moon— 
** that faithful witness in the heavens’— 
gave a light scarcely less resplendent to 
the rest of the civilized world; and 
enabled every earnest and competent 
inquirer to compare 
the Apostles with the predictions con- 
tained in the prophetic writings, and to 
see the wonderful fulfilment of the latter, 
in the works, the acts, the character, 
the sufferings, andthe death, of our 
blessed Lord. What the effect of this 
was we are not left toconjecture. If you 
consult Eusebius ‘‘De Demonstratione 
Evangelii,” you will find how important 
it was that such a version should have 
existed, ina language, not to know which 
was to bereputed a barbarian, and which 
was as generally read in the ancient 
Gentile world, asthe Frenchis in modern 
Europe. The truth is, the effects pro- 
duced by it were immense, and it may 
be said to have contributed, more than 
any other single cause, to the catholic 
promulgation of the Gospel. 

*“ Now if this fact stood alone, would 
it not seem extraordinary? But coupled 
with the other, by which the Apostles 
had free access through every nation, 
and were enabled to deliver their im- 
portant message, can we hesitate to 
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regard it as other than part of a divine 
pre-arrangement ?” 


The advantages derivable from the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testa- 
ment, in connexion with the point of 
time at which this translation was 
made, and the authority, we might 
say, divinely impressed upon it, are 
then clearly and succinctly stated. 
Space does not allow us to make cita- 
tions ample as we could desire ; but 
we cannot omit the following notice of 
the mysterious impul lse by which con- 
querors and mighty men were urged 
on to prepare for victories far more 
enduring in their results than those 
which history has delighted to ho- 
nour :— 


‘*Nor is the manner in which the 
Greek language became so universally 
diffused, as it was when the Apostles 
received their commission, without es- 
pecial interest to the patient and humble 
investigator of the divine arrangements. 
The conquests of the Spartan general, 
Agesilaus, and, subsequently, those of 
Alexander, had subjected, successively, 
to Greek, and to Macedonian domina- 
tion, the boundless realms of Asia; and 
the arts and the language of the con- 
querors were introduced wherever their 
arms prevailed. 

‘It is well known that if the son of 
Philip had a passion which rivalled his 
thirst of military glory, it was his love of 
literature, and his enthusiastic admira- 
tion of Homer. He, therefore, made it 
a special object, that the language in 
which the exploits of the Son of Peleus 
had been celebrated, should be univer- 
sally cultivated. And his cortege, 
during his career of victories, consisted 
almost as much of accomplished scholars 
and learned men, as of skilful chiefs 
and gallant soldiers. 

‘ After the decisive battle of Gauga- 
mela, in which Darius was utterly over- 
thrown, when he became the acknow- 
ledged conqueror of all Asia, his first act 
was, as Plutarch tells us, to recommend 
himself to the Greeks, by signifying that 

‘all tyrannies should be abolished, and 
that the 2y should be governed under the 
auspices of freedom, by their own laws.’ 
And —en with a view to blend- 
ing the Greek and Asiatic nations by the 
medium of a common language, ‘he se- 
lected,’ as we learn from the same 
authority, ‘thirty thousand boys, and 
gave them masters to instruct them in 
Grecian literature, as well as to train 
them to arms in the Macedonian 
fashion.’ ” 
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Liberally as we have quoted from 
this interesting discourse, we cannot 
refrain from extracting one passage 
more, that in which the author retorts 
upon Gibbon his own elaborate argu- 
ment, and thus compels scepticism | to 
add its testimony to the evidences of 
Christian truth :— 


**It is not a little remarkable, that 
an infidel writer, of great ability, fan- 
cied that he was laying the axe to the 
root of Christianity, when he was en- 
deavouring to show the curious combi- 
nation of circumstances, to which, in- 
dependently of miracles, it was indebted 
for its diffusion and establishment in the 
world. But he forgot that miracles 
were of two kinds—pbysical and moral ; 
and that the divine origin of Christi- 
anity was not disproved by showing that 
it was not exclusively indebted to one 
kind of miracles for its propagation. 
He did not take into account that we 
must judge of design in this case as we 
do in every other, by the fitness of means 
to an appointed end; and that the su- 
perintendence of Prov idence may be as 
clearly collected from the skill and con- 
trivance with which human events are 
disposed and regulated, as by any dis- 
play of divine power, which could;be fur- 
nished in the control or suspension of 
the laws of nature. It is thus that we 
argue respecting the first truths of na- 
tural religion. We make the beauty 
and the harmony which pervade the vi- 
sible creation, the ground of a belief 
that there is a God. And, if a similar 
beauty and harmony should appear in 
the order and character of those events, 
by which a system of doctrine and dis- 
cipline, transcendently wise, universally 
applicable, and unspeakably important, 
had been promoted, until it had attain- 
ed what may be called a self-subsisting 
stability, a similar inference must as- 
suredly be drawn respecting the pre- 
siding mind by which they “have been 
directed. Thus it is that the cavils of 
infidels are sometimes found to confirm 
the very positions which they were em- 
ployed to disprove. Their services are 
invaluable in stating the premises from 
which wiser reasoners may draw the con- 
clusions. The very arrangement of events, 
which is referred to with malignant tri- 
umph as superseding the necessity of mi- 
raculous aid, is itself astanding miracle. 
God’s providence is established by the 
very argument by which his interference 
is disputed. His miracles are denied, 
by the very statements in which his 
power and his wisdom are asserted ; and 
thus, in the same breath, the gainsayers 
of divine truth proclaim their unbelief, 
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and prove, that if they had only more 
duly considered the matter, they would 
be without excuse in their infidelity. 
“What the infidel contends for is, 
that there is a conflict between the mo- 
ral and the physical miracles. What we 
maintain is, that there is a concord be- 
tween them. He would have us reject 
the one, because they are accompanied 
by the other ; ; while we regard both as 
mutually confirming each other. His 
argument is, you must refuse your as- 
sent to the alleged demonstrations of 
God’s power, because they are accom- 
panied, or followed, by arrangements by 
which they are rendered unnecessary. 
Our argument is, that both were neces- 
sary; and the arrangements testify to 
the power, while the power testifies to 
the arrangements. The one were the 
testimonials by which the commission 
of the apostles was authenticated; the 
other the contrivances and the predis- 
positions by which their ability to exe- 
cute it was ensured. ‘ How beautiful 
on the mountains,’ said the prophet, ‘ are 
the feet of him that bringeth glad tid- 
ings.’ But vain would have been the 
mission of the evangelizers, if it were 
not providentially provided, ‘that every 
valley should be exalted, and every hill 
made low, and the crooked made straight, 
and the rough ways smooth, that all 
flesh might see the salvation of God.’ ” 


This, we are persuaded, is the spirit 
in which the reasoning on the evi- 
dences of Christianity ought to be 
prosecuted. A miracle, that is, an 
act or incident which ‘ wakes our spe- 
cial wonder,” is not, therefore, unde- 
niable evidence of truth. It is only, 
mediately, such testimony has the 
value we ascribe to it. So far as it 
proves or indicates the present power 
of God, it compels our assent—apart 
from this, it startles, but brings no 
conviction. The submissiveness with 
which all nature acknowledged its God, 
when our blessed Lord willed the sus- 
pension of its ordinary laws, was, no 
doubt, a testimony such as could not 
be resisted, to the exalted nature of a 
being whose doctrine and life bore 
witness for him ; but we cannot, in our 
deference to this species of testimony, 
refuse our respect to that more en- 
larged evidence of his power which 
God has effected in his providences. 
In one respect it has an advantage, 
that of being more generally accepted. 
It has profane history for its voucher, 
and offers itself to the intellect of the 
present generation with an eflicacy not 
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less cogent than miracles appealed to 
the faithful in the first age of Chris- 
tianity. Gibbon himself, had’ he been 
taught to reason in a wise and “discern- 
ing ‘spirit, would have felt that his in- 
ferences from admitted premises were 
not the conclusions to which they pro- 
perly led; and the sceptical or “ill-as- 
sured who will now make use of the 
lights provided for them by our au- 
thor, will see that the incidents of hu- 
man life, and the vicissitudes of na- 
tions, bear token of an almighty power 
presiding over them, not less convine- 
ingly than if they were such as in 
common*speech we term miraculous. 

It is, indeed, little less than marvel- 
lous to have Greece and Rome reveal- 
ing themselves, as it were, to us; the 
one in its exquisite literature and phi- 


losophy—the other in its schemes of 


universal conquest and all-controlling 
law; and each acknowledging that it 
was compelled to minister in the scr- 
vice of a power to which it was inve- 
terately hostile. Greece lending to 
idolatry all the seductions with which 
genius of the highest order could ren- 
der vice attractive ;—Rome serving in 
the cause of idolatr y with a devoted- 
ness, and bringing to its aid a force 
which seemed to promise to it domi- 
nion, absolute, universal, enduring— 
Rome, blending in its own agencies 
pager in time the elegancies of Gre- 

ian art had prevailed, and the van- 
ehbel had infused its spirit into the 
victor), captivations to ensnare the 
fancy with the stern and unrelenting 
force by which wills are subdued ; 
and both, in their several estates, and 
orders, and seasons, working the down- 
fall of the empire they laboured to 
extend, and preparing the way before 
that kingdom to which they were the 
most devoted enemies. Who can re- 
flect on such a portion of history with- 
out discerning the power of Him ‘who 
ordereth the unruly wills and affec- 
tions of sinful men,” in their influence 
on national history, no less than on the 
lives of individuals. 

And here, we are reminded, by the 
reasoning of the reverend author, how 
strangely wise and learned men may 
sometimes misinterpret the scope and 
bearing of prophecy. Mr. Maitland, 
in his view of the prophecies of Daniel, 
denies that the Grecian empire can be 
regarded as answering to the condi- 
tions of Daniel’s third kingdom, and 
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assigns his reason :—‘‘ It answers,” he 
says, ‘* to the characteristic of the se- 
cond (namely, inferiority to the pre- 
ceding) ; it does not answer the cha- 
racteristic of the third, of which, and 
of which only, it is declared that it 
shall bear rule over all the earth.” 
‘“*The characteristic of universal so- 
vereignty, which does not apply to the 
Grecian empire, does apply, if not ex- 
clusively, at least with peculiar pro- 
priety, to the Roman empire.” We 
do not think that Mr. Maitland had 
reflected on the influence of Grecian 
genius when he made these observa- 
tions. To us it has always appeared 
that no sovere eignty ever yet attained 
on earth by an “earthly power is com- 
parable to that of Greece. Her eloe 
quence, her poetry, her history, her arts, 
her philosophy, her science—in these 
consisted her true power, and in these 
she acquired universal and imperish- 
able dominion. She seems in her day 
of success to have effaced memorials 
of antecedent nations, and in her fall 
to have acquired ascendancy over the 
spirit of her conqueror. In the his- 
tory and the drama of Greece, preced- 
ing monarchies disappeared ; and when 
Rome waxed great in splendour as in 
power, it was when she had become 
anims sted and refined by Grecian art 
and genius. By her own conquering 
sons, she spread her power over the 
east, and when shorn of her material 
strength, she made Rome her minister 
to bend the ruder realms of the west 
to her dominion. Great and very ex- 
tensive, indeed, for evil and for good, 
was that dominion ; its power was upon 
the senses and the spirit—upon the 
vices and the virtues of mankind— 
statesman, sophist, soldier—poet, pro- 
fligate, philosopher—historian, fabu- 
list, sorcerer, juggler, sage—all ac- 
knowledged their masters among the 
worthies and the notorious of Greece ; 
and, even at this day, truth and false- 
hood in adverse forms of religion ac- 
knowledge her—Protestantism, thank- 
ing her for the Septuagint version of 
the Old ‘Testament—and Romanism 
for a subtle philosophy that keeps 
transubstantiation in countenance. 
We have devoted so much of our 
space to the consideration of one of 
Dr. O’Sullivan’s sermons, that we have 
become disabled from attempting 
a review of the second. We com- 
mend both sermons to the reader’s 
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perusal and study. We have had plea- _ tion to the reason of man, but by show- 
sure in reading them, and will remem- ing the provision divinely made for 
ber them with profit. They contain man’s instruction in them. There is 
thought of the kind, “‘ whose seed isin much latent scepticism, now as at all 
itself useful’ and instructive inthe rea- times, in the human heart. Dr. 






soning in which it is displayed, and O’Sullivan’s sermons read a lesson 
useful still more in its general adapta- how it can be most leuhe dealt with. 
tion and applicability. The principle We heartily thank him for it, and 
of such reasoning, faithfully applied, wish his production the success it 


will serve to make even mysterious merits, and which we are sure he ear- 
truths apprehensible, showing Chris- _nestly desires for it—that it may prove 
tianity to be reasonable, not by mould- profitable to the comfort and edifica- 
ing its doctrines into an accommoda- tion of many readers. 





















THE CAGED LARK. 


BY COLIN RAE BROWN, 





Poor prisoned lark! all thy regrets are vain, 

Thou may’st not visit the green fields of May ; 
Howe’er melodious may be thy strain, 

Here thou art doom’d in bondage close to stay. 


What! set thee free, to joy with thine own kind? 
To revel gladly in the summer air ? 

To join the throng harmoniously combined 
To banish from each listener gloomy care ? 


Ah! it were vain such freedom to bestow, 
They’d deem thee tainted by thy sojourn here ; 
Would rudely scorn thee—so increase thy woe— 
But here, though prisoned, scorn thou need’st not fear. 






















Dost note my words? and, noting, think them sage ? 
That now thou pour’st thy full heart out in song ? 
Art thou content to warble in thy page ? 
Means so that note so clear—so rich—so long ? 


Let it be so! I'll cherish thee, sweet bird, 

As fondly as a mother doth her child ;— 
Will cut thee duly from the dewful sward 

A piece whereon the sun hath gaily smiled ;— 


Will bring thee stores of field-food, fresh and green ; 
Will ‘tempt thy palate with a wondrous choice ; — 
Will strive to gl: idden thee from morn till e’en, 
And all but satiate thee with little joys! 


When comes the sun to smile on youth and age, 
Reviving many a sick and drooping heart, 

Outside my window then I'll hang thy cage :— 
There thou shalt sing till his last smiles depart. 


What ! louder,—still more joyous than before ? 
Thou art content, sweet bird, to stay with me! 

Then, so am I to tend thee more and more, 

And spend my leisure hours with books and thee. 
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THE IRISH FISHERIES.* 


An employment, such as fishing, that 
neither requires the investment of 
capital, nor the exercise of foresight ; 
in which combination of labour is 
almost dispensable, and continuity of 
toil wholly unnecessary; yet, when 
pursued, that adds excitement to exer- 
tion, is admirably adapted to the intel- 
lectual condition, and irregular habits 
of barbarian communities: to that 
state of society, employing the anti- 
thetical language of Tacitus, “ Cum 
iidem homines sic ament inertiam, et 
oderint quietem.” These industrial pe- 
culiarities, which, among rude mari- 
time tribes, cause fishing to be one of 
their great resources for the support 
of existence, render it, in an advanced 
stage of civilization, liable to many 
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It will be perceived from this humi- 
liating table,t that there are but 215 
decked vessels engaged in the Irish 
fisheries—and of these, 193, on an 
average of thirty-three tons burden 
each, belong to the coast stretching 
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economical disadvantages. The right 
of property, which, on land, has turned 
the marsh into the meadow, substi- 
tuted the corn-field for the forest, and 
the live-stock of the farm for the wild 
animals of the chase, cannot exist in 
the sea—the ocean must for ever re- 
main in a state of commonage. The 
fisher, unlike the hunter, may be in- 
duced, but cannot be compelled, to 
become a labourer, relying on capital 
for employment; he may remain for 
ages in “a condition of isolation and 
independence—but, at the same time, 
of misery and poverty. The following 
table, and subsequent facts, will abun- 
dantly demonstrate these social truths 
and economical misfortunes .— 
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from the county of Wicklow to that 
of Louth; and are employed in the 
supply of Dublin, and its immediate 
vicinity : thus leaving but forty-two 
decked vessels, of, on an average, 
twenty tons burden each, to fish on a 


* The ‘‘ Deep Sea and Coast Fisheries of Ireland,” by Wallop Brabazon, Esq. ; 


illustrated by William Cooper, Esq. 


Dublin: James McGlashan. 


1848. 


¢ This table, compiled from Irish Fishery Reports of 1837 (Parl. P., Vol. 22), 
is erroneous to some extent—the number of decked vessels is, probably, a little 
overstated—the number of fishermen, certainly, underrated. 
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coast of more than 2,000 miles in 
extent. Thereturns of the Board of 
Public Works state that, in 1846, 
there were 2,432 sail-boats—18,643 
row-boats—and 99,422 men and boys 
mployed in the Irish fisheries. 

From these facts an approximation 
may be made, with tolerable accuracy, 
to the amount of capital applied to 
develop this great source of profit and 
industry ; 1085 decked, or half-decked 
vessels, built to carry 17,412 tons, may 
be estimated to be worth .€208,000, 
or, gear included, about £12 a ton; 
9,000 sail-boats may be valued at £135, 
or £15 each; and 18,643 row-boats, 
at £116,000, or £6 a-piece, on an 
average. In all, £459,000. 

Nearly 100,000 men and boys are 
stated to be employed in the Irish 
fisheries—and but 25,000 in those of 
Great Britain. Those returns are, 
however, in some respect deceptive— 
in neither country is the division of 
labour, on the coast, so perfect as to 
admit of accurate classification. On 
the western shores of Ireland, two- 
thirds of the time of those termed 
fishermen are either employed at agri- 
culture, or wasted in idleness. They 
are fishermen only for the short period 
the shoals approach the shore for the 
purpose of spawning. In the Portred- 
ford district, county Donegal, says a 
witness, examined before the Fisheries 
Inquiry Commission, “ there are not, 
perhaps, more than six or eight per- 
sons, who are exclusively fishermen.”* 
* All the working classes along this 
coast may be called fishermen, as all 
are fishing occasionally.”t On the 
coast of Galway, it was stated by Mr. 
Blake, *‘ that a mere fisherman could 
hardly exist;”{ and in Achill, it was 
alleged, ‘‘ that there is no distinction 
between agriculturists and fishermen, 
as both pursuits are combined.”§ 

In Europe civilization has deprived 
savage industry of the forest; but 
still has left it in possession of the sea. 
Whilst all other classes of society have 
been progressive and improving, fisher- 
men alone have been either stationary, 
or retroceding. Mr. Hardiman, de- 
scribing the fishermen of Galway,|| 
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says, “they are still so wedded to old 
customs, that they invariably reject, 
with the most inveterate prejudice, 
any new improvement in their fishing 
apparatus, which is, consequently, 
now very little superior to that used 
centuries ago, by their ancestors.” 4] 
And, speaking in another place of the 
inhabitants of Claddagh, the most 
active and energetic fishermen on the 
west coast of Ireland, says, “ the lan- 
guage, and probably the manners of 
this singular colony have undergone 
no change, since the days of Saint 
Endeus, now nearly 1400 years ago.” 
The writer ofa very able article in 
the North British Review, (Mr. H. 
Millar, we believe), thus pourtrays a 
portion of the fishermen of Scotland. 
«If one wishes to acquaint one’s self 
better than by books, with the modes 
of thinking, and degree of culture, 
which characterised our common peo- 
ple, ere the Reformation had given 
the country its parishes and grammar 
schools, or theological truth agitated 
and exercised the popular mind, the 
fisher communities of our coasts may 
be found the best possible spheres of 
observation. They are isolated frag- 
ments of the past, carried to the pre- 
sent on the current of time.”** On 
the west coast of Ireland, the craft 
employed in fishing is inferior in con- 
struction to the currach, used two 
thousand years ago—the timber and 
hides of which these vessels were then 
formed have been superseded by osiers 
and canvas, and the mast has com- 
pletely disappeared from them. Of 
the 100,000 men and boys engaged in 
the Irish fisheries, at least 85,000 fish 
from boats, on an average, of not 
more than two tons burden, propelled 
by what, with a strain of verbal cour- 
tesy, may be called oars. But, per- 
haps, the most remarkable evidence of 
the decline of the Irish fisheries is, 
that pilchards, formerly abundant, are 
now unknown in Ireland; they some- 
times visit the shallows on the west 
coast, but cannot be taken for want of 
proper nets. What have been the 
causes that prevented the extension of 
the Irish fisheries? An answer may, 


* Irish Fisheries Report, Parl. Pap., 1837, Vol. 22, p. 50. —_ Ibid, p. 50. 


t Ibid, p. 97. § Ibid, p. 84. 


|| History of the Town of Galway, p. 293. 


¥ Chirographical Description of West Connaught, p. 42. 


** North British Review, Vol. i. p. 331. 
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perhaps, be found in the following 
statements. 

Fishing is a simple act, which being 
perfected by a single, and almost in- 
stantaneous effort, requires no suc- 
cessive processes or prolonged ope- 
ration, being, in this respect, the re- 
verse of agriculture, and of the rudest 
kind of manufacture. In it the rela- 
tion of employer and labourer need not 
exist, and capital is therefore unneces- 
sary for the payment of wages; and, 
indeed, along the whole of the western 
and southern coasts of Ireland the 
fisheries are conducted by small com- 
panies, varying from+two to six in 
number—for even the currach, worth 
not more than from 40s. to 50s., is 
generally owned by two, and some- 
times by three joint proprietors. 
Those partners invest little in the pur- 
suit, beyond the rudest labour, the 
paid-up capital not amounting to more 
than £2 a share. They labour in 
common, and the fish is divided in 
equal proportions. The Rundale sys- 
tem, on the sea, has had more perni- 
cious consequences than even on the 
land; the ridge of a field belongs to 
a cultivator for at least a year—for 
that period he has a separate interest 
in its productiveness; but the advan- 
tages of severalty does not for a mo- 
ment exist in the boat. There can be, 
therefore, no stimulus to superior per- 
sonal effort; the average of labour 
must be that of the most feeble and 
unskilful hand on board. This system 
is fatal at onee to order and industry, 
partnership being incompatible with 
discipline, equality of reward with the 
competion of labour ; by it the results 
of combination are neutralised—the 
exertion of individuality annihilated— 
and an inducement given to a minimum 
of toil. 

In fisheries carried on in small 
boats, and with rude materials, much 
labour is expended before the shoal of 
fish is found; and but little can be 
stowed even when the take is success- 
ful, and time must be greatly wasted 
in bringing a trifling cargo to land, 
The results of industry can be but in- 
significant, where united exertion is 
nearly impracticable ; combination 
of labor in a boat of two tons must be 
very imperfect, and its abridgment 
impossible, there being neither room 
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nor strength for the application of 
machinery. Fishing from row-boats 
and currachs is limited to the shore, 
and confined to the calm; labour is, 
therefore, extravagantly wasted, and 
time enormously dissipated. 

Grain, butter, cheese, and almost 
every other product of the farm, may 
be conveyed to any distance, however 
great, without injury; and cattle can 
be reared sufficiently near the market, 
to be driven to it without waste; but, 
in its fresh state, fish cannot (at least 
could not) be transferred to any place 
remote from the sea without being 
deteriorated or destroyed. This pe- 
culiarity in the nature of the article 
limited its consumption to the popula- 
tion near the coast, and made the 
traffic in fish, more than in that of any 
other kind of merchandise, depend on 
facilities for communication. 

Except in the narrow intervals, 
where the limestone formation pro- 
jects between the primitive rocks into 
the Atlantic ocean, as at Clew and 
Galway bays, and the mouth of the 
Shannon, the agricultural population 
of the interior of Ireland are separated 
from the inhabitants of the coast by a 
nearly continuous and lofty chain of 
mountains, within whose valleys, or 
near whose base, the towns are few, 
small, and scattered. The means of 
commerce within those elevated high- 
lands are as primitive as the habits of 
labour are rude. The small horse, 
carrying on each side a creel—or the 
shaggy pony, with a double pannier— 
travels over roads formed, in many 
places, during summer by the dried 
beds of streams, and, in winter, on 
slippery and precipitous bridle-paths, 
Fish will keep fresh a day in summer, 
and a week in winter ; thus, when the 
roads are dry, the heat is destructive, 
and when the temperature is fayour- 
able, the paths are impassable. 

It would be’as correct to say that 
the prairies of Texas are cultivated, 
because a few miserable Indians hunt 
across those immense plains, as that 
there are fisheries on the Irish coasts, 
because some wretched canoes creep 
along the shore. It matters not that 
“the Irish herring is much better in 
quality, and brings a higher price in 
the Scotch market, than the herring 
caught in Scotland ;”* or that “ it is 


* Fisheries Report, p. 45. The same fact is stated by Mr. Hardiman, in his 


History of the Town of Galway, p. 296. 
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only on the eve of their leaving the 
coast that herrings are got in rivers, 
as, in general, the large shoals keep 
the offing until they are near spawn- 
ing.* Noone on the coast of Done- 
gal ever tried to fish for herrings in 
the deep sea.”+ It avails little that 
upon every day which the weather 
would permit throughout the year, 
fishermen on the coast of Mayo might 
be employed in fishing, as fish of every 
description are abundant there; not 
more than one-third of the year is 
devoted to that pursuit. On the 
coast of Clare, the resources of the 
sea have never been called into ope- 
ration.§ 

As might be expected to result from 
enforced idleness, occasional labour, 
and unproductive toil, poverty, wretch- 
edness, and misery are, almost every- 
where, described as the condition of 
the Irish fisherman’s existence. At 
Mullaghmore, on the coast of Sligo, 
the earning of a fisherman varies ge- 
nerally from 2s. 6d. to 5s, 6d. a-week ; || 
in Achill, a fisherman would labour 
for 6d. a-day ;§ and, on the coast of 
Galway, he could hardly exist.** Such 
is, and such will continue to be, the 
state of the Irish fisherman. The 
human being is a prophetic animal ; 
even in this world, his prosperity is 
indissolubly connected with his know- 
ledge of the future. Without fore- 
sight there cannot be wealth, and with- 
out capital there must be misery. The 
Irish fisheries exist in defiance of the 
industrial laws of nature, independent 
of knowledge, capital, and energy ; and 
the fishermen are devoid of combina- 
tion, enterprise, discipline, and docility. 

In stating, that along the shores of 
Europe the seas were abandoned to 
barbarian toil, we did injustice to the 
Dutch. From a remote period that 
people possessed fisheries, which com- 
bined, in an eminent degree, all the ele- 
ments of civilized industry. As early as 
1416, the first large herring sein was 
manufactured at Hoorn. ‘Two years 
after, the method of drying and bar- 
relling herrings was discovered by 
John Buckleson, of Beenliet, a man 
who promoted the material interest of 
his country more than all the soldiers 
and statesmen of the House of Orange, 


* Irish Fisheries Report, p. 44. f Ibid. p. 45. 
4 Ibid. p. 40. 


|| Fisheries Report, passim. 
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productive as that illustrious family 
has been of both. He conquered, and 
transferred the commerce of nearly 
all the 66 Hanse towns. On the 
fisheries were, subsequently, founded 
the magnificent trade, the extended 
manufactures, and colonial empire of 
the Dutch. 

At the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, Sir Walter Raleigh 
states that the Dutch employed 3,000 
vessels, and 50,000 mariners, in fishing 
on the shores of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and that they annually ex- 
ported 30,000 tons of salted fish, worth 
£2,500,000, A prodigious sum, when 
the relative value of money then and 
now is considered. In 1669, one- 
fifth of the population of the United 
States were dependent for employment 
and support on the fisheries ; 800 
vessels, varying in burden from 60 to 
150 tons, being engaged on the coast 
of Britain alone in the cod and ling 
fisheries. 

The temple of commerce has been 
erected upon arock in the sea, on a 
green patch in the desert, beside the 
marshy shore of a lagoon, on the 
half-dried surface of a fen; places 
which human foresight would scarcely 
have sought for its site. Apparent 
misfortunes are frequently the latent 
seeds of prosperity ; at first sight, the 
distance of Holland from the seats of 
her fisheries, on the remote shores of 
Scotland and Ireland, might be deemed 
an obstacle to their advancement ; in 
reality, it was the great cause of their 
success. It made ephemeral fishing 
from undecked boats impracticable, 
rendered the application of skill ne- 
cessary, and the employment of capital 
indispensable—produced at once com- 
bination of exertion, and division of 
labour, caused economy of expense, 
and frugality of time. Sir Walter 
Raleigh attributed the superiority of 
the Dutch to their “ merchant staplers, 
which made all things in abundance 
by reason of their store-houses, con- 
tinually replenished with all kinds of 
commodities—and to their fashioned 
ships, continually freighted before ours, 
by reason of their few mariners, and 
great bulk, serving the merchants 
cheap.” 











t Ibid. p. 79. § Ibid. p. 120, 
** Ibid. p. 84, 
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By the application of skill, the em- 
ployment of capital, and the division 
of labour, the Dutch fisheries pros- 
pered ; and whenever these, the ap- 
pointed means, were tried in Ireland, 
the Irish fisheries succeeded. The profit 
realised by a company in Waterford is at 
present fifteen per cent.” Mr. Bartlet 
(of Ringsend), in the worst years, never 
made less than thirty per cent. on his 
capital ;t and Mr. Brabazon calcu- 
lates that a fishery station, worked 
with a capital of £6,000, as it would 
have stood at the prices of fish at 
Newtownpratt, in 1847, might have 
obtained a net profit of £10,840, 
beside the repayment of their entire 
capital. He bases his statements on 
the following calculation. ‘ Allowing 
the take of round fish to be one fish to 
every eighth hook, it would average 
forty fish to each man’s share of lines 
furnished with 320 hooks. I found 
the fish to average fifteen pounds, 
which would give five hundred weight 
to each share ;$ this, at a penny per 
pound, would amount to £2 Is. 8d. 
at each shot of the lines; or say, two 
shots were made in the day, it would 
give us £4 3s. 4d. per man; thus 
forty men would average £166 13s. 
4d. per day, or £1,000 per week of 
six days; then allowing eight weeks 
fishing weather, out of sixteen weeks 
from February to May, it would 
amount to £8,000 per vessel, (or, for 
three vessels), £24,000.” Some minor 
items are added, which make the 
whole amount to £27,200. The 120 
men employed are allotted £10,000, 
or £83 a-piece, for eight weeks’ work. 
These rates of profit and wages could 
not, of course, for any length of time 
continue—and, indeed, the author, 
from the cautious way he speaks in 
the introduction, seems to be aware of 
the fact; but the possibility of their 
existence, even for the shortest period, 
proves the enormous supply of fish 


* Thom’s Statistics of Ireland, Art. Fisheries. 
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there is on the coast; the great abun- 
dance of food that might be trans- 
ported to the interior of Ireland; and 
the exceeding cheapness at which it 
might be sold. 

Although the consumption of fish 
is confined to a belt of land, extend- 
ing, on an average, not more than 
ten miles from the sea—still, every- 
where, even in Dublin, the supply is 
not equal to the demand.§ Before 
these are equalised, a large and steady 
gain might be realised by companies, 
whose capital would be sufficiently 
great to allow profit, after the heavy 
expenses of staffs and superintendents 
had been deducted, or by individuals 
who could invest a sufficient capital in 
the speculation. || 

That the Irish fisheries can, to any 
considerable degree, he extended by 
capital applied in small sums, we con- 
fess our wishes are the reverse of our 
expectations. It requires, at least, 
£80 to be invested in the fisheries, for 
every hand that is employed on sea ; 
a ratio between capital and labour as 
high as in the cotton manufacture 
itself; and, before British or Irish 
capital can be applied in large masses, 
some physical obstacles must be re- 
moved, the facilities for transit in- 
creased, and much industrial training 
conferred. Could the nebulous masses 
of unemployed labour be condensed 
for this purpose? Could the poor laws 
be so modified by legislation, as to be 
made subsidiary to these objects, and 
the workhouse system be adapted to 
the ship? If these questions are ca- 
pable of being answered in the affirma- 
tive, the creation of great national 
fisheries would be facile. 

The conditions on which poverty 
enjoys existence are, incessant labour 
and perpetual care—toil never to relax, 
foresight never to repose. Any cir- 
cumstances, therefore, that will sus- 
pend exertion and anxiety, the strain 


f Irish Fisheries Rep., p. 198. 


t Deep and Sea Coast Fisheries, p. 94. 
§ This is certainly not over-estimated, either as regards quantity or weight— 
1600 cods have been taken on the Dogger Bank, by eight men, in one day; and 


some have been known to weigh sixty, or seventy-eight pounds. 


Yarrel’s 


“History of British Fishes,” Vol. 2, pp. 146-149. 

Fisheries Rep. Passim, Parl. Pap. for 1837, Vol. 22. 

| For the information of those who may engage in the fisheries, we strongly 
recommend Mr. Brabazon’s work, ‘‘ The Deep Sea and Coast Fisheries of 


Treland,” 
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of the muscles, and the tension of the 
mind, will, by the generality of man- 
kind, be promptly embraced. The 
worst abuses of alms, although they 
always produce degradation, and very 
frequently crime, do not cause intel- 
lectual stagnation—prevent not sor- 
row, suffering, nor exertion—but the 
perversion of a public system of relief 
may free a man from the requirement 
of labour, and need of thought—may 
reduce him below the level of the 
brute, leaving him in possession of 
animal passions, devoid of animal in- 
stincts—neutralize all the motives of 
action, paralyze his moral feeling, and 
render dormant his mental faculties. 
The most stringent measures to pre- 
vent this process of human hyberna- 
tion are mercies ; and, of these means, 
the workhouse test has been found the 
most effectual. 

The workhouse system offers shelter, 
but requires imprisonment — affords 
food, but demands discipline—ordains 
that if the mind be kept in a condition 
of repose, the passions must remain in 
a state of abeyance. This system, 
however effectual in its operation, is 
limited in its capacity ; it can be ap- 
plied but to comparatively few. Ina 
period when there is a great collapse 
in the labour market—when multitudes 
are at once thrown out of employment, 
a test for destitution, of much inferior 
power, must be adopted—labour must 
be substituted for imprisonment, and 
superintendence for discipline ; but the 
worst evil of this secondary test is, that 
industry, generally, must be wasted, 
as it can seldom be made productive 
without injustice. 

When the demand for, and supply 
of labour, are nearly equal, and the 
number of superabundant labourers 
small, the offering of pauper labour 
for sale can cause no systematic change 
in the state of a numerous free pea- 
santry. If the labour market con- 
tracts, the dextrous, the sober, the 
strong, and industrious, are retained ; 
the unskilful, the dissipated, the idle, 
and the feeble, are discharged. If, 
under such circumstances, the union 
becomes a labour factor, it has but 
avery inferior article to dispose of ; 
which, if it sells at all, must be at 
a very reduced price. Such labour, 
even in large masses, will not repay 
the cost of superintendence. 
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In a country, such as Ireland, where 
the reverse of these conditions exist, 
in which independent labourers are ex- 
ceptional instances, and pauper com- 
petitors the overwhelming majority, 
the self-relying workmen must be re- 
tained in employment, not from choice, 
but chance ; because multitudes, their 
equals physically and morally, are ne- 
cessarily idle. In such a state of 
things labour becomes worthless, and 
the union could hire out, profitably, 
any number of the best description of 
labourers at merely nominal wages. 

Free labour and slave labour, if 
competitive, can never exist in the 
same place. The testimony of history 
is uniform on this point. If gangs of 
pauper slaves be hired out, crowds of 
free labourers must be dismissed in 
turn, to be pauperised into slavery, for 
the elite of the agricultural population 
would not remain long in the union 
soul market. The former, and fee- 
bler gangs, would be quickly super- 
seded by them. This would be the 
worst form of slavery that ever was 
devised by crime, or effected by acci- 
dent ; in it would not exist the feeling 
of duty and protection, of affection, or 
pride. The owner would have no inte- 
rest in the labour, the employer in the 
life of the pauper slave. The pauper 
would be the slave of a system resem- 
bling, but far more terrible, than the 
Mita conscription, by which the mines 
of Peru were worked. The thrall of 
an individual may hope for freedom, 
but the bondsman of a system can 
never expect emancipation. 

As long as the power of law remains 
superior to the force of events, these 
considerations will, probably, prevent 
pauper labour being employed on 
land. 

The great difficulty in the applica- 
tion of pauper labour is, therefore, to 
make it reproductive without being 
competitive, that it should diminish 
taxation without reducing wages. By 
the employment of pauper labour in 
the fisheries on the west and south 
coast of Ireland, the advantages could 
be secured, and the evils avoided. Any 
quantity of fish caught—and it might 
be enormous—could be consumed by 
the recipients of relief on shore: and 
thus, at the same time, to some extent, 
diminish the rates, and supply a highly 
nutritive and necessary food to the des- 
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titute.* Free labour would not be in- 
terfered with, as no portion of the fish 
taken would be brought to market, or 
consumed by persons, who, under any 
circumstances, could become pur- 
chasers. In the fisheries there is no 
seed-time ; yet harvest is perpetual. 
The labour of the pauper might in 
them be made immediately productive, 
and continued through the year. 

The fisheries might combine the ad- 
vantages of the workhouse and the in- 
dustrial tests. Large vessels would, in 
fact, form floating workhouses, in which 
the confinement might be as rigid, the 
discipline as strict, and the superin- 
tendence as vigilant, as in a union 
building. But it is not for its repro- 
ductive, economical, or tentative ad- 
vantages, that we would wish to see 
this experiment tried. 

In Engiand, the able-bodied and oc- 
casional recipients of relief are, almost 
always, trained labourers, either agri- 
cultural or manufacturing—men who 
require not mechanical education. In 
Ireland, on the contrary, the agricul- 
tural population are the rudest species 
of workmen, to whom any instruction 
would be an advantage—in whose ha- 
bits of labour any alteration would be 
an improvement. The administration 
of the poor-laws might, therefore, have 
in Ireland, temporarily, a scope for 
usefulness, which it never can possess 
in England. It can be applied here 
as a vast system of industrial training, 
and might even cause a new distribu- 
tion both of population and labour, 
the advantages of which would be felt 
for ages. 

To effect these purposes, although 
the poor-law system is, perhaps, not 
the best that could be devised, it is the 
only one that can be employed, for it 
alone possesses sufficient power and 
adaptable machinery. 

Five unions of Connaught, namely, 
Sligo, Clifden, Westport, Ballina, and 
Galway, situated on the coast, contain 
a population of 432,231 ; and of these 





367,498, or five-sevenths, are inhabi- 
tants of the maritime parishes. Dur- 
ing the distribution of gratuitous relief, 
63,028 able-bodied men received ra- 
tions in these five unions ; and the re- 
turns exhibit an excess of able-bodied, 
and, probably, unmarried men, over 
women of the same class, amounting 
to 20,000, or one-third of the whole.f 
This important fact might supply 
means of classification. The floating 
workhouses could be limited to men 
under a fixed age, say thirty-five years. 
The married men and their families 
might be formed into fishing colonies, 
or placed in curing establishments in 
some of the small islands, so numerous 
on the west coast of Ireland, and, 
thereby, their labour subjected to vigi- 
lant superintendence. 

In 1837, Sir John Franklin, who 
had then recently visited the coast of 
Ireland, suggested to the Fisheries 
Commissioners, as a politic means of 
improving the fisheries, “ that govern- 
ment should station substantial vessels 
around the Irish coast, manned with 
experienced fishermen, and provided 
with a complete outfit of nets and 
other fishing gear, to instruct the local 
fishermen in the best mode of fishing. 
The commander and mate to be expe- 
rienced seamen; the crew to be se- 
lected from among the boatmen on the 
adjacent coast.” 

He proposed * that vessels should 
be under the command of experienced 
seamen, in order that the fishermen 
may be instructed to conduct square- 
rigged vessels into harbour, and thus 
combine the avocation of fishermen 
and scientific pilots. There should be 
in each vessel two fishermen capable 
of acting as pilots on the part of the 
coast where employed in fishing, by 
which property and life would be pro- 
tected, and ships could then shelter in 
harbours not now resorted to by ves- 
sels in distress, in consequence of want 
of pilots.” 

The repeal of the corn laws must 


* « The potato is an article of diet throughout the whole of this country particu- 
larly useful to the working classes ; and its importance to them seems to be fully 


illustrated, by the pretty frequent occurrence of scurvy in many places where it 
had been unknown for more than a century, since the beginning of winter, 1846-7. 


—Observations on the Famine of 1846-47, §c., by W. Pultenay Alison, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1847. 

{ ‘* Statement of the number of persons who received gratuitous rations in the 
week ended 4th July, 1847—Province of Connaught.” 


t Irish Fisheries Report for 1837, vol. 22, p. 191. 
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rapidly cause an enormous increase in 
the mercantile navy of Great Britain. 
Supposing 8,000,000 quarters of grain, 
annually, imported, it will require an 
addition of 2,000,000 of tonnage for 
their transport, or 1300 ships of 500 
tons burden each, making three voyages 
in each year. To man these vessels, 
it is probable that mariners could not 
be trained sufficiently quick on the 
coast of Ireland. 

Of the 2,000,000 tons necessary for 
the transport of grain, 1,500,000 tons 
will have to cross the Atlantic in bal- 
last ; that is, supposing manufactured 
goods to occupy as much as one-fourth 
of the space of the raw cotton and bar- 
relled flour, they will be sent to pay 
for. 

Tyre, Carthage, Venice, and Genoa, 
were, or are situated on the margin of 
thesea. The removal of the sites of com- 
merce from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic, extended trade and wealth in- 
land, by the length of the tidal flow and 
ebb of rivers. London, Antwerp, and 
Glasgow are distant from the ocean. 
When the **New Orleans Steamer” was 
launched in 1812, at Pittsburg, on the 
waters of the Ohio, a third era com- 
menced in the progress of civilization— 
the paddle accomplished what the sail or 
sweep was notable to effect. The down- 
ward current of the river was vanquish- 
ed—for the first time since the Crea- 
tion, a vessel moved rapidly towards the 
source ofastream. Already, by means 
of steam, the most distant banks of na- 
vigable rivers enjoy the advantages 
which, in early times, were confined to 
the coast alone. Cincinnati is even now 
a River Tyre. Within the last thirty 

years, 40,000 miles of the coast of the 
Mississipi and its tributaries have be- 
come available for commerce ; and, in 
1846, Peel completed the work of Ful- 
ton. The population inhabiting the 
basins of these great rivers, destined to 
furnish Great Britain with grain, are 
now scantily supplied with fish by the 
Atlantic states. That an immense 
British trade in this article will be es- 
tablished, cannot be doubted, because 
fish is the only bulk goods that can be 
substituted for 1,500,000 tons of bal- 
last. It is aclean and easily-handled 
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cargo, and sufficiently valuable to pay 
the cost of freight. 

From the peculiarity regarding 
transit before alluded to, no branch of 
industry can be so much affected and 
promoted by therailway as the fisheries. 
In a short time, fish will be, by three 
hours’ carriage, conveyed to the centre 
of Ireland, fresher, and in much better 
condition, than it can now be conveyed 
ten miles inland. By means of the 
railway, a Huer* system can be estab- 
lished, that will indicate, with the 
speed of lightning, the motions of the 
migratory fish around the coast; the 
fickleness of the herring will be, prac- 
tically, counteracted by the celerity of 
the telegraph—skill and enterprise will 
become more necessary in the fisheries, 
but, at the same time, chance and un- 
certainty will cease to be their attri- 
butes, 

In a few years, the fish-market of 
Treland will be commensurate with the 
island, yet the supply will be limited to 
Galway Bay and the mouth of the 
Shannon, for they alone, on the west 
coast, will enjoy the advantages of 
railway traffic. The great fishing- 
stations, Clew and Killala Bays, and, 
through them, Killybegs, and, indeed, 
the whole coast of Donegal, will be ex- 
cluded from the inland market. Mere 
mercantile speculation will not for ages 
connect Killalaand Newtownpratt with 
the contemplated Galway railroad. 
Yet the country, between these towns 
and Oranmore, Athenry, or even Li- 
merick, is formed by an uninterrupted 
valley of the lowest land in Ireland—a 

tract unmatched, perhaps, in the world, 
for cheaply and facilely constructing a 
railway. In this valley is situated seven 
of the poorest unions in Ireland, viz. : 
Ballina, Swineford, Castlebar, West- 
port, Ballinrobe, Tuam, and Galway. 
In these unions 90,814 able-bodied 
men, in July last, received rations. If 
those men continue destitute, one-half 
their number would be sufficient to 
construct a railway fit to receive 
sleepers and metals. The rudest labour 
would be equal to shovel earth into the 
undulations of the limestone formation, 
and this labour, if applied as a@ test, 
would be capable of exact measurement. 








* Huers are men posted on elevated situations near the sea, who by various con- 
certed signals, made with a bunch of furze in each hand, direct the fishermen how 


best to surround a scull of fish, 
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It may be objected, however, that 
pauper labour could never be made 
effective for so great a work. 

Labour, worthless in the market, 
can never become valuable inthe work- 
house, and the pauper whom wages 
have failed to stimulate to exertion, it 
is hopeless to make industrious by the 
operation of the feebler motive, dis- 
cipline. These are great and funda- 
mental truths ; but they are limited in 
their application to individual cases— 
they do not extend to classes. Ener- 
getic mechanics, disemployed in crowds 
by an improvement in machinery, 
should not for a moment be confounded 
with apathetic paupers. In them the 
industrial instinct is not eradicated ; rest 
is not paralysis, nor is idleness laziness. 
The victim of science is clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the martyr of ‘guilt. 
The Irish peasant, like the British 
handloom-weaver, suffers from ex- 
terior accident, not from internal 
disease. The causes of despair, arising 
from pauper apathy, do not exist in 
Ireland; labour has not become value- 
less through the default of the indi- 
vidual; wageshave not lost their power 
over industry. It is the market for 
the disposal of the one, and the means 
of paying the other, which have been 
annihilated. Any argument deduced 
from the experience of pauper labour 
and applied to the Irish peasantry is, 
therefore, clearly illogical. The ob- 
jection, though avoided in this shape, 
presents itself in another and far 
more dangerous form, namely, the 
difficulty of making slave-labour pro- 
ductive without the use of the whip. 
Terror is not, however, the only 
motive of slave-labour; if the physi- 
ology of industry was a studied science, 
it would be discovered that emu- 
lation might to a great degree be 
made a substitute for fear. As early 
as the time of Homer, the Greeks 
knew this fact, and applied it, as is 
evident from the beautiful passage, 
so much admired by Alexander the 
Great :— 

“O. aunrnets jyavriov ZAAMACCW 

Oyuov tratvworw, avdeds paxagos xar’ 
aoougay, 

Tlugay, n' xeidav, Te ovt Iedywara reePic« 

Git 


"Os Towss was "Aycasoy ix” GAAMAOss So 
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The negro of the United States is 
vain of the glossy smoothness of 
back unfurrowed by the whip, estimates 
himself by the price he brings in the 
market. “The pride of industry never 
wholly deserts the human being. The 
position of the Irish peasantry cannot 
be made physically worse than when 
they were independent labourers. 
Their motive to exertion cannot there- 
fore be diminished by being transferred 
from the farmer to the relieving officer, 
if they once be convinced that the 
guardians as well as private employers 
have the option of giving or refusing 
them work and support. The happi- 
ness of the Irish peasant was placed, 
not in the gratification of his appetites, 
but in the enjoyment of his instincts, 
parental and filial love, domestic af- 
fection, and social intercourse. The 
Union has the power to remove him 
from all * his loved ones,” from all the 
objects of his affection, and immure 
him in a prison. The ergastulum was 
found, in Roman discipline, far more 
effective than the whip. These are 
means terribly ample to stimulate in- 
dustry, if they be judiciously employed 
and ster nly enforced. 

The strongest objection to make the 
west coast of Ireland a great training 
establishment, both for sailors and fish- 
ermen, is, probably, the expense. Yet if 
some of the ships of the Royal Navy, 
which now lie rotting inthe dockyards of 
England, were applied to this purpose 
for atime, the cost of the experiment 
would be contemptible. The necessary 
netting might be manufactured at the 
mere expense of the materials, by the 
44,000 destitute females in the Con- 
naught maritime unions, and by this 
means a test for female destitution ob- 
tained. The long and sheltered yards of 
workhouses are admirably adapted for 
forming rope-walks ; sheds along the 
walls might be erected at asmall expense, 
and the necessary machinery for spin- 
ning is of a very cheap description. 
The children from 12 years old could 
be employed at the w heels. Ropes for 
nets and cords for lines might thus be 
manufactured at a very small cost, 
and a valuable trade taught the youth- 
ful inmates of the workhouses. 

From the time of Themistocles to 
that of Nelson—from the Persian, to 
the last French war—sailors, not 
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ships—the trained man, and not the 
fashioned machine, gave the empire of 
the sea. Ships would not be useless, 
even for the purpose for which they 
were constructed, if crews of hardy 
seamen were being trained within 
them. So, at least, reasons the Czar, 
who causes his fleet to annually exer- 
cise in the Baltic and Black Seas. 
Russia has her military colonies, sup- 
ported from the imperial resourees— 
Britain might now establish marine 
colonies, sustained by local taxation. 
Fishing is an agreeable employment, 
and this circumstance would form a 
fatal objection to it, as a mere indus- 
trial test ; but after a class has, by 
rigid investigation and laborious ordeal, 
been proved to be superabundant and 
destitute, the necessity for tentation 
ceases. The question then arises, 
how is the labour to be applied, which 
cannot be absorbed in the market ? 
The probability of having a conti- 
nent for a foreign mart, the certainty 
of obtaining a nation for a home 
market—the making the west of Ire- 
land the granary of the empire— 
where the exported cargo is shipped, 
there the imported cargo will be 
landed. Holland, by means of her 


* Parl. Pap. for 1837, Vol. 22, p. 10. 
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t Yarrel’s “ History of British Fishes,” Vol, 2, p. 105. 
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fisheries, was for ages the cereal store- 
house of Europe. These are some, 
but not the only advantages that might 
be obtained by the fisheries. The 
establishment of manufactures would 
be a consequence of their extension. 
On a decked fishing vessel, £80, at 
least, is required to be expended for 
every hand that is employed. This 
sum is paid to the carpenter, the smith, 
the weaver, the sail-maker, and the 
hackler—necessarily resident artisans. 
In 1837, but 1,387 men were engaged 
in the fisheries of the county Louth ; 
yet, from 200 to 300 women were 
employed, in net-making, in the town 
of Carlingford. In the same year, of 
10,521 persons, directly connected with 
the Cornwall pilchard fishery, 6,350 
were employed on land.* In 1660, 
more than one-fifth of the population 
of the Seven United States were imme- 
diately, or indirectly, dependent on 
the fisheries for support. Amsterdam 
was built on herring bones. To obtain 
these great objects is at least worth an 
effort, an almost costless experiment. 
Increase the facilities for communica- 
tion—train skilled hands to the em- 
ployment—and capital and enterprise 
will not be long deficient. 
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The Eve of Saint Silvester. 


Che Che of Saint Dilbester. 
(FROM THE RUSSIAN OF TZOBOVSK.) 


I. 
Now is the Eve of Saint Silvester ; 
Maiden till morn is forbidden to rest her. 
Woe to the sceptic! Woe to the scorner ! 
She will be punished by magical spell : 
Slippers must now be flung in the corner, 
Ladles and spoons thrown into the well, 
And upon oaken bench or block 
The millet be measured thrice for the cock. 
Away with doubtings! Away with fearings! 
Up, young damsels! up to your task, 
You'll soon be returned the pearls and ear-rings 
Whose loan the Powers of Sorcery ask. 


Il. 


Moonlight glimmers through the pines that rise 
On the mountain-side, 

There sits Lora all alone, and sighs,— 
A‘ .saken bride! 

Kindly call co-mates each and all, 
*«*Come, O, Lora, forth ! 

Sorrow must not always hold in thrall 
Maiden of thy worth. 

Lo! the jeweller brings thee ring and wreath— 
Look into thy glass! 

Thou shalt see surprising sights beneath 
The pale clouds that pass 

O’er its shining surface! Thou shalt see 
Thy fond love return! 

On a black steed gallops o’er the lea 
He who makes thee mourn! 


Ill. 


—‘ Not so, my friends, you seek to color 
In vain with brighter hues my doom. 
For me remain but sighs and dolor 
This side the gloomful tomb. 
My lost Radulf hath left with me 
An arrow in my bosom’s core ; 
And never dare I hope to see 
His noble aspect more ! 
A year hath lapsed since he departed 
Hungaria’s garden-plains for Prague. 
I dreamed last night, half brokenhearted, 
That he was dead of plague! 
Yet, since ye will, prepare the glass ; 
What may be there to view I'll view, 
Even though the sight be one, alas, 
For me through life to rue !” 
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Iv. 
In a room lone and darkling 
She sits, the young Lora, 
All silent before a 
High veil-covered mirror. 
Her eyes, in past years 
So soulful and sparkling, 
Are now dim with tears ; 
And Sadness and Terror 
And bodings of Danger 
Lie dark at her heart.— 
By her side stands apart 
A seat for some stranger. 
But, maiden, behold! 
The veil is uprolled ; 
Withdrawn is the barrier 
That screened from thy gaze 
All that waits thee as yet— 
Look! Taply, some starrier 
Prospect may shine 
On thine on-coming days, 
Though thy sun may have set, 
Than thy fancies divine! 
Look! Isitso? Answer!— 
What story's told by the Night’s Necromancer ? 


ve 


With pallid cheek she gazes for her future Joy or Grief, 

Her heart beats quick ; her breath comes thick ; she trembles like a leaf; 
When, lo! the door all softly opens, and, with soundless feet 

There glides in One, and takes his place beside her on the seat. 

The tapers burn with duller light ; the cricket from the hearth 

Chirps midnight’s hour: this vision, surely, is not born of Earth, 

The damsel sees before her in the glass a human shape— 

She turns—she shrieks! Who is it? Who? O, is there no escape? 
Two brilliant eyes are bent on hers—two brilliant burning eyes. 

Ha! Heaven and Mercy !—can it be? O, glad and wild surprise ! 
'Tis he himself—’tis he she had believed bey ond the gulf 

That severs Life's frail bridge from Death’s—yes, ‘tis her own Radulf ! 


VI. 
But, as those burning eyes yet gazed 
Into the damsel’s, it appeared 
As though they anon grew cold and glazed. 
And Lora trembled more and more, 
She wist not well what ill she feared. 
‘* Maiden !"" the Figure spake at length, 
«* Medreams I have seen thy face before ! 
I fain would hear what name thou bearest.” 
Then Lora’s terror grew in strength, 
As grows o’er Heaven’s blue vault the storm, 
** Ha! is it so?” she cried—** Thou wearest 
Barely his features, then, and form? 
Thou knowest not Lora ?—knowest not me ?”— 
—‘* Yes! yes! fair Lora—now I know thee. 
Ihave thy Name! That is enough. 
Come forth, fair maid, and faithfully 
Will I redeem the troth I owe thee.” 
—‘ But, love, the night is dark and rough.” 
—** Not dark! Look round thee! Look aloft! 
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The snows gleam brightly in the moon. 
It is a night might rival Noon! 
Not soni !—the snow-flakes fall so soft! 
Forth! forth! Beloved—the throng awaits 
Our coming at the chapel-gates. 
The midnight torches redly burn ; 
The nuptial hymn resounds afar— 
Come forth !—Come out! Thou shalt return 
With happier soul, and brighter star !” 


Vil. 
Coursers twain, with girth and rein, 
Bound in sledge with harness, 
Wait to bear the Wedding-pair 
Fleetly through the Farness. 
Over mountain, moor and plain, 
And by flood and forest, 
Speed the twain, amain, amain, 
Onwards! Onwards!—no rest! 
Now the storm-wind rises high, 
Like far thunder. Hearken! 
What loud heavenquake rends the sky 
As its dense clouds darken ? 
Woe the pair! The blinding snows 
Sweep like armies round them. 
Will those elemental foes 
Leave them as they found them ? 
Yes! ° Behold !—a sudden change! 
Gone are storm and chillness. 
All is new, and dreadly strange— 
All is gloom and stillness. 
Lora gazed on, as in trance, 
Him who was to wed her ; 
But his phantom countenance 
Deader grew and deader. 


VIL. 


Gone were the storm and snows; but a water-waste, like the Dead Sea, 
Rose on the sight of both, with a dead and death-black strand ; 
And a pale death-like mist, like that which the Dying, 'tis said, see 
Ere their last breath, o’erspread the landscape on either hand. 
Suddenly loomed a high and frowning edifice nigh them, 
And a fierce whirlwind rent the darkened air the while ; 
Like to the shriek of a myriad spirits in woe it swept by them, | 
Then, with a thunderous noise, burst open the door of the pile. 


Ix. 


There are monks within 
That chapel so dim, 
And they chaunt a hymn 
Of Death and of Sin, 
Of Hell and Remorse, 
Of Horror and Fear ; 
And there lieth a corse 
Outstretched on a bier. 
Throngs of black mourners 
Move to and fro, 
Looking as though 
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They had been through long ages 
Despairful sojourners 
In darkness and woe! 
Hark! the storm rages 
Again, and more dreadly, 
And the mourners are still, 
And the choristers dumb, 
But their features benumb 
Her heart by their chill. 
** Woe to thee, maiden !” 
So speak they at length— 
*«‘ Woe to thee, maiden ! 
Ensnared and waylaid in 
Thy spring-time of bloom, 
The young years of thy strength! 
Look forward alone 
To the shroud and the tomb! 
Thou shalt fall, thou shalt perish, 
Shalt perish, and none 
Who have loved thee or known thee 
From childhood shall cherish 
Thy memory, or moan thee! 
Woe to thee, maiden, 
Ensnared and waylaid in 
The pride of thy bloom— 
Lo! thy goal is the tomb!” 


z. 

And Lora hears the dreadful words, 

And they seem to pierce her through like swords. 

She turns to fly, but her faint feet falter— 

She falls, she swoons nigh the sable-palled altar, 
Hark! the knoll of a bell! 
May it not be her burial-knell, 
Or lieth she under some hellish spell ? 


XI. 


Have hours, or, days, or moons gone by ? 
Have years or ages flown ? 
Is that young maiden doomed to die ? 
And must she die alone ? 
Gop hath answered: she awakes 
As the golden Morning breaks, 
Banishing the long Night's chillness. 
All around breathes peace and stillness, 
In the West the amber 
Moon is sinking slowly, 
And from Lora’s chamber’ 
Fled are all the spirits unholy ! 


. 


xl. 


And her lover standeth near her, 
And her friends are by to cheer her 
With hopeful words and gladdening eyes. 
‘*Gop! I thank thee!” she cries ; 

** All, then, was only a horrible dream !” 
** Only a dream,” her lover replies. 
** But, Beloved! it was sent thee from Heaven, 
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To paint thee the vainness of all things below, 
To warn thee that Earth is no more than a show, 
And that when we forsake thé True and the Holy 
We are up-given slaves to Darkness and Folly. 
What should have the Evil Powers 
Now to do with us or ours? 
Under Heaven we stand as towers. 
All we suffer only seems ; 
Tis the genuine False Ideal. 
Wretchedness belongs to dreams— 
Joy alone is truly real.” 


J.C. M, 


THE STATE PROSECUTIONS. 


Tue “ state prosecutions” have closed, 
after two minor failures, in the con- 
viction of John Mitchel under the re- 
cent statute. This is unquestionably a 
momentous result ; for had justice, in 
his case, been defeated, it 1s difficult 
to calculate the vastness of the possi- 
ble, and even probable, consequences. 
Two prosecutions had already been 
frustrated under circumstances most 
painfully and impressively illustrative 
of the social condition of this country. 
Had a third, and incomparably the 
most momentous, in like manner fail- 
ed, it would have been difficult to 
combat the conclusion, that the entire 
of that arm of the law which visits 
political offences was paralysed in Ire- 
land. Had Mr. Mitchel escaped, it 
would, indeed, have been appallingly 
plain that no extravagance of seditious 
language, no audacity or truculence 
of treasonable design or incentive, 
could any longer, in [reland, be made 
amenable to the existing laws ; and that 
either the constitution which juries 
refused to administer, must have been 
superseded by the temporary rigours 
of a despotism, or else unpunished sedi- 
tion have been permitted to ripen and 
increase in insolence and organisation, 
until some hideous outbreak, provoking 
the direst retaliations of military seve- 
rity, should have terminated the feverish 
interregnum, and extinguished the hopes 
of treason amidst the blood and smoke 
of desolation. Thank God, an alterna- 
tive so gloomy has not been forced 
upon the country, and that the right- 


cous penalty of the law, honestly ad- 
ministered, has, in crushing one public 
offender, saved, perhaps, the lives and 
fortunes of innocent thousands, 

The failure in the comparatively 
insignificant cases of Messrs. O’Brien 
and Meagher—comparatively insignifi- 
cant alike in relation to the importance 
of the traversers themselves, and to the 
severity of the penalty sought to be 
enforced—is more than compensated 
by the complete vindication of the law 
in the verdict against Mr. Mitchel. 
Every thinking man who has watched 
the history of the Irish agitation for 
the last six months, must perceive in 
this John Mitchel, not merely the 
ringleader, but the creator of the en- 
tire revolutionary system here, at least 
in its present armed and threatening 
attitude. 

We treat John Mitchel as the 
leader of this insurrectionary move- 
ment in Ireland, for such he unques- 
tionably was. The peculiar attitude of 
his party—the perils they threaten, 
and the perils in which they stand, 
are all Ats work. He was, so far as 
the public have yet the materials for 
judging, the only formidable man 
among them. It is impossible to read 
his speeches and writings, and not to 
be impressed with the striking evi- 
dences everywhere apparent, of that 
impetuous abandonment of self, which 
characterises the genuine fanatic. He 
was full to overflowing of his malign 
inspiration, The one idea, the one 
aspiration engaged his head and heart. 
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He was thoroughly in 
consequently really dangerous. In 
juxtaposition with such a man, the 
mere vulgar, histrionic agitator looks 
the “walking shadow” that he is. 
Mitchel wrote and spoke irrespec- 
tively of display; he gave us no 
pompous metaphors, no affected quaint- 
ness, no vapid parodies upon the style 
of “Sartor Resartus.” He seems to 
have been equally destitute of vanity, 
and of fear. Ireland re publicanised and 
communised was his engrossing idea ; 
he saw nothing else, ¢ ared for nothing 
else—it had transfixed his vision ; and 
without regarding either natural or 
artificial obsti cles, pitfalls or quag- 
mires, social barriers or legal chasms, 
he pushed on doggedly toward his 
purpose. He was no favourite with the 
ostensible leaders of his party ; he had 
renounced the Nation, and turned his 
back upon the Confederates, because, 
notwithstanding their cant about 
“‘earnest men,” perennially longing 
for that which, in modern Irish ‘his. 
tory, though always approaching, 
never arrives, ‘*the occasion” for 


marnest, and 


drawing the sword, and all the rest of 


y dis- 
system a 


their warlike fustian, he clearly 
cerned in them and their 


mere reproduction, with a few melo- 
dramatic accessories, of the coarse old 
sham of Conciliation Hall. He be- 


“ame a seceder, if not an outcast, set 
up on his own account; and the 
United Irishman, together with rifle 
clubs, drilling, and thirty thousand 
pikes, were the results. Mitchel, even 
though he stood alone, was resolved to 
follow out the principle professed by 
the Confederation to its logical con- 
clusion. Disentangled from his asso- 
ciates, 
them all; and they found themselves 
reduced to the bitter necessity of either 
surrendering into his han is the revo- 
lutionary lead, or keeping abreast of 
him in a march of no visionary danger 
He alone was resolved to press for- 
ward—a strong-willed, one-ideaed, 
desperate man; and the rest were all 
hurried on, like flies, 
his career. 

In Mitchel the sedition has lost its 
motive power, its real chief—one 
dreaded and hated infinitely more by 
the sham leaders of the movement 
(whom he was remorselessly forcing 
into a literal fulfilment of their bom. 
bastic promises), than ever he was by 
the most hypochondriac friend ot 


he was instantly in advance of 


in the rush of 
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tranquillity. We therefore look upon 
his conviction (independently of the 
stern example involved in his severer 
punishment), as inc omparably more 
momentous than that of any fifty of his 
associates. Among those “with whom 
the public is as yet acquainted, there 
is no man to take his place. Others 
as yet unknown, indeed, there possibly 
—nay (judging from some indications 
we have seen), even probably may be— 
eléves of his austere and reckless school 
—who are willing and able to fill the 
vacant post, and prepared to devote 
themselves to civil extinction with the 
same stoical fanaticism. And while 
we are upon this theme, we must needs 

mark, that had the government, in- 
stead of trifling with this novel and se- 
rious agitation at first, instead of per- 
mitting it, week after week, and month 
after month, to proceed, for a quarter 
ofa year, undisturbed in its dangerous 
and abominable propagandism—cover- 
ing a real indecision and trepidation 
with what we are forced to term an 
hy pocrisy of ¢ ontemptuous indifference 
—if, instead of this procrastination and 
duplicity, the government had exhi- 
bited even ordinary promptitude and 
vigour, the first number of the United 
Lrishmanwould have been prosecuted— 
in the then state of the public mind, a 
verdict ae procured—and, per- 
haps, one year’s imprisonment would 
have expit iad the guilty frenzy of the 
convicted journalist, and effectually 
checked this sanguinary agitation. 
This dilatory policy has made | & FELON 
of John Mitchel, and is distinctly 
chargeable, not only with the fate of 
this victim, but of the dozens of other 
victims who are too probably to follow 
in his wake. 

We find in the course of these trials 
some very startling, social as well as 
political, ‘phenomena. Irish trial by 


jury for political offences, has always 


been a very precarious process. But 
in the dissensions of the two special 
juries respectively sworn in Mr. Mea- 
gher’s and Mr. 0’ Brien’s cases, there 
is so much that is instructive, that it 
were improper, in any discussion of 
these proceedings, however brief or 
hurried, to omit to notice their history. 
The subject has, indeed, been brought 
before the notice of the House of Com- 
mons, in one of its aspects, by Mr. 
Keogh, and some curious ministerial 
lights elicited in the collisions of de- 
bate, The facts are soon told, 
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In striking the special juries in Mr. 
Meagher’s case, out of twelve Roman 
Catholics who attended, the crown set 
aside eleven. In forming the jury for 
the subsequent, and more important 
trial of Mr. Mitchel, the proceedings 
of the crown were still more marked 

and instructive. The panel consisted 
of one 
these, one hundred and ten were call- 
ed, and seventy-one answered. From 
this number, fifty-five of whom were 
Protestants, and sixteen Roman Ca- 
tholics, the jury was formed. The 
Roman Catholic attorney-gener: al, re- 

viving a prerogative w hich ever since 
Sir Michael O’Loghlen filled that 
office in Ireland, had been, as we be- 
lieve, most unwisely abandoned by 
the crown, peremptorily challenged 
thirty-nine, and in the number thus 
set aside was included ev ery individual 
Roman Catholic who was called— 
amounting, in all, to sixten persons. 
This was the act, not of Mr. Kemmis, 
nor of any other subordinate, but of 
the Roman Catholic attorney-general 
himself—the legal organ of the Irish 
government. The government, there- 
fore, must themselves bear the undi- 
vided odium (unjust as we kelieve it 
to be) of this necessary, but startling 
procedure—and they must also ac- 
quiesce in all the consequences logi- 
eally deducible from the great social 
admission it involves. We quite ¢ agree 
with Lord John Russell, that it would 
be preposterous to accuse a Whig go- 
vernment, and a Roman C atholic at- 
torney-general, of setting aside Ro- 
man Catholic j jurors, mer ely on account 
of their religion. We cannot gainsay his 
Lordship’s boast, to the effect that his 
partialities are all precisely in the oppo- 
site direction. The principle on which 
the attorney-general founded his in- 
structions to Mr. Kemmis, and upon 
which, of course, in the exercise of the 
crown prerogative, he himself acted, we 
shall state from his own lips—*‘ The only 
instruction that was given was this,’ 
observed the attorney-general, in stat- 
ing the case against Mr. Mitchel— 
‘¢ Obtain an honest, fair, and impartial 
jury. Any man who, from your in- 
formation, you believe not to be aman 
who will give an impartial verdict be- 
tween the crown and the subject, that 
man, and that man alone—without re- 

ference to his religion—you are to ex- 
clude from the panel. ”" This is a sa- 
tisfactory vindication of the government, 
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hundred and fifty names; of 
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but how does it affect the character of 
her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, 
by, through, and for whom, for nearly 
twenty years, this country has been 
governed? It so happens that, acting 
upon this constitutional principle of 
selection, every single Roman Catholic 
(with the exception of three, to whom 
we shall presently have to allude) who 
presented himself as a juror upon these 
prosecutions, was made to stand aside 
by the crown. The crown officers, in 
removing from the jury those whom, 
in the words of the attorney-general 
in the same case, ‘‘ they had reason to 
know concurred and coincided in the 
politics of the prisoner,” happened also, 
by a strange coincidence (with the ex- 
ception alr eady mentioned), to exclude 
every individual Roman Catholie who 
was called. But there were excep- 
tions. Three Roman Catholics were 
permitted to serve—two upon the spe- 
cial jury who tried Mr. O’Brien, and 
one upon that who tried ] Mr. Meagher. 
In both these cases the juries unfortu- 
nately disagreed, and, upon sifting the 
matter, it was ascertained, that the 
only two Roman Catholics upon Mr. 
O’Brien’s jury, happened to be also 
the only two dissentients from a verdict 
of guilty agreed to by the other ten 
jurors. Precisely similar, too, was the 
result in Mr. Meagher’s case. One 
dissentient there frustrated a verdict of 
guilty, agreed upon by eleven jurors, 
and by a like coincidence it turns out, 
that that one dissentient was also the 
one Roman Catholic in the jury-box. 
The inference from all this is inevi- 
table, aided as it is by the fact, that 
the common jury who afterwards tried 
Mr. Mitchel, although composed of 
men of every shade of political opinion, 
yet not containing a single Roman 
Catholic, did find a verdict for the 
crown. Do those facts indicate the 
respective loyalty and disaffection of 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
population of Ireland ; and do the 
also illustrate the weak ness, the dupli- 
city, and the guilt of that policy, 
which has, for nearly twenty years, 
systematically weakened and discou- 
raged the former, ‘while it meanly 
flattered and formidable aggrandized 
the latter? Here we have ‘upon re-~ 
cord the practical admission of the 
Whigs, and of their Roman Catholic 
attorney-general—one from which, we 
trust, they shall never be suffered to 
escape—that the supremacy of British 
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law in this country ‘is actually main- 
tained by and depe nds upon, the ‘loyalty 
of Irish Protestants. We shall not 
dispute about terms; they may call it 
a **curious coincidence,” or even an 
unaccountable one, if they will, but a 
Fact it nevertheless unquestionably) 
is—a fact practically admitted, be yond 
the power of re tractation, by the 
government themselves, and patent in 
the contrasted results of the two first 
and of the last of these three impor- 
tant prosecutions. 

To the heavy responsibilities of th« 
government, not only in connexion with 
the individual fate of John Mitchel, 
but also in reference to the existing 
state of Ireland, we must once more 
allude. ‘To the cowardly deference to 
Roman Catholic disaffection, which has 
so uniformly characterized the Whigs, 
is attributable that policy of procrasti- 
nation which has ended in making 
Mitchel a felon, his wife bereaved, 
and his children fatherless—all rather 


than enforce at once the milder law of 


sedition, to which four months since 
the now ruined convict was amenable 
—and this ismercy! ‘To this dilatory 
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policy is also attributable the alarming 
tact that the doctrines of revolution 
have gradually ¢ acquire ad a footing and 
created a school in Ireland, to an 
extent which threatens a repetition 
of many such stern and melancholy 
scenes as that which has closed the 
turbulent career of John Mitchel, 
and the possibility, too, of far more 
awful consequences in perspective. 
‘**I shall say no more (were the last 
words of Mitchel, while standing in the 
dock) than that all through this busi- 
ness, from the first, I have acted un- 
der a strong sense of duty, and that I 
will not repent of anything I have 

done. Ido believe the course I have 
opened is only commenced. The 
Roman saw his hand burning into 
ashes, and could promise for three 
hundred who were ready to follow his 
example. Can I not promise for one, 
for two, for thre——” Here the 
court interrupted him, and he was 
removed. But Mitchel has not pro- 
mised, we venture to predict, in vain. 
He has had an uninterrupted mission 
of four months, and leaves, too pro- 


bably many disciples behind him, 
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